


‘COLONIST RATES 
IN EFFECT MARCH IS! TO MAY 15™-TO CALIFORNIA FROM 


NEW YORK $50.00 CHICAGO : ee mele) 
BUFFALO rato @) NEW ORLEANS 30,00 
CINCINNATI 39.00 OMAHA 25.00 


STOP OVER PRIVILEGE AT ALL POINTS IN CALIFORNIA 


For details inquire 
of any ogent of the— 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Sit right down 
and send for one 
of our new booklets, “From 
the Orchard to your Table” 


—mailed free everywhere. 









Tells All About California Fruits 


How they’re grown, gathered and canned—Tells of the way 
to get the choicest selected assortment of canned California 
fruits direct from the producer. Interesting and instructive. 
A good book to have. Every housekeeper in America ought to 
read it. You’d better send right now before you forget it. 


Code-Portwood Canning Co. 


101 FRONT STREET 
San Francisco California 
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AN ELEGANT HOTEL FOR THE SICK ji:,Sstifornio Hogpitel son of se ania ena 

lishments of America. With over one hundred and fifty rooms, 
five operating rooms, delightful roof gardens and verandas, spacious grounds dotted with semi-tropical trees and plants, with a 
corps of seventy-five nurses, and with the most nourishing, palatable and healthful food, prepared by a first-class chef, it com- 
bines all of the necessary attributes of a hospital with the comforts of a first-class modern hotel. 


For particulars, address Medical Director, California Hospital, 1414 South Hope Street, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
















The Alps of 
Southern California 
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IDYLLWILD 


(one mile above the sea), A beautiful 
mountain village located in the midst of 
737,000 acres of pine forest, is open all 
the year round. It is twenty miles from 
the Southern Pacific at Banning, and 
twenty miles from the Santa Fe at Hemet. 
Strawberry Valley Lodge, the principal 
hotel, has a chef who is unsurpassed. 
There is an orchestra, bowling alley, lawn 
tennis, billiards, hunting, excellent saddle- 











horses, and everything to make an outing 


For particulars address delightful. Just the place for delicate 


R. A. LOWE, Manager children, overworked professional and busi- 
IDYLLWILD, STRAWBERRY VALLEY ry bing Pp “oe ‘rg sand 
all lovers of nature. Furnished cottages 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY. CALIFORNIA and furnished tents for rent for house- 
Long Distance Telephone keepir™ to accommodate those who do 











not desire to board at the Lodge. 
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CONTINENTAL BUILDING & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


OF CALIFORNIA 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1889) 





HEAD OFFICE. 


S. W. Cor. Battery and California Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscribed Capita’ -  - $16,000,000.00 
Paidin - - - - 3,000,000.00 
Profit and Reserve Fund - 400,000.00 


The Largest Co-operative Bank 
in the United States 


6 per cent Certificates of Deposit Issued 
Payable Semi-Annually 





DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, President WM. CORBIN, Secy. and General Manager 








Baldwin Locomotive Works 





eseeaet = LOCOMOTIVES 2x i8iik 


GAUGE 


Mine, Furnace and Industrial Locomotives. Electric Locomotives with Westinghouse Motors and Electric Trucks. 
Grand Prize and Gold Medals Awarded by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS @ CO. 


Code Address “Baldwin” Philadelphia PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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Rambler Surrey, Bre One, 1905 Model 
2 cylinders, 16actual horse power $1350 
Other models $750, $850, $2000, $ 3000 









e temper our claims to horse 
power with such moderation, 
Nthat when out on rough roads 
land over the hills, one may have 
absolute confidence in the 
propulsive energy and en- 
durance o the wehicle he 
€Hdrives. Send for The Rambler 

agazine and other printed matter 
Thomas B. Jeffexy & Company 
Warn Office and Factory, Kenosha Wisconsin 


E.R.Cumbe ,1618-20 Court Place, Denver, Colorado 
W.K.Cowan,830-34 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 
California, Rambler Automobile F dense enth 
and Market Streets,San Francisco, California 
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“Tm Going to Spend 
the Winter in Cali- 
fornia — Why Don't 
You Come, Too?” 








At New Year’s day there 
they battle with roses 
instead of snowballs 








You can be happy there every 
minute and out of doors all the 
time—on the beach or among 
the redwood groves of SANTA 
CRUZ; on the golf links at 
HOTEL DEL MONTE by 
the Sea, near old Monterey; 
enjoying the hot baths at PASO 
ROBLES HOT SPRINGS; 
among the orchards around 
HOTEL VENDOME at San 
Jose; under the orange trees at 
tiverside’s NEW GLEN- 
WOOD; at CASA LOMA 
amid the olives and oranges 
of Redlands; among the palms 
at HOTEL GREEN or the 
RAYMOND in Pasadena; on 
the beach at Santa Monica, 
CORONADO, Long Beach or 
Santa Catalina; idling in Los 
Angeles at the ANGELUS or 
VAN NUYS or the _ new 
LANKERSHIM; resting 
serenely at the POTTER or the 
ARLINGTON in Santa 
Barbara; driving or golfing at 
San Rafael; or luxuriating at 
the PALACE or HOTEL ST. 
FRANCIS in wide-awake 
bustling San Francisco — the 
city incomparable among win- 
ter resorts. 








FOR DETAILS INQUIRE 
OF ANY AGENT 


Southern Pacific 











The Best 
Transmission 
Most automobile troubles arise 

in the transmission case. The 
transmission of the Cadillac has 
solved one of the most difficult 
problems of the automobile. It 
insures perfect running, reduces 
cost of maintenance and repairs 
and gives greater power. It is 
simple, strong and noiseless. 


is built with care, 
thoroughness, and precision. 
The result is extreme durability 
and absence of annoyance to the 
operator. The speed range of the 
C.dillac is from four to thirty miles 
an hour, the maximum speed being 
easily maintained with four passen- 
gers. Letussend you Booklet W 
and give you the name of the near- 
est Cadillac agency where you can 
satisfy yourself that nothing at 
double the money equals the Cad- 
illac. Prices, $750 to $900. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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~~ The ie 
Overland 
Limited 


The fastest, most complete and 

best equipped solid through transconti- 
nental train, via the most direct route, less than 
threedays San Francisco and PortlandtoChicago, 
over the only double-track railway between the 
Missouri River and Chicago. All the provis- 


ions for comfort and luxury known to modern 
travel are included in its equipment. 


The Best of Everything. 
Three trains daily to Chicago, and two to St. Paul 


Minneapolis and Duluth from Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco and other California points, via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 
Chicago & North-Western Rys. 


Round-trip tourist tickets at reduced rates on sale daily. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full information apply to 


Southern Pacific agents or address 
R. R. RITCHIE, W. D. CAMPBELL, A. G. BARKER, 
Gen’! Agent Pacific Coast, Gen’! Agent, Gen’! Agent, 
617 Market Street, 247 South Spring Street, 1653 Third Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANCELES. PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway 
OL109 
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In turning over a new leaf for the coming New Year, 
among the good resolutions that you will form, don’t 
neglect to include the important item of improving 
your personal appearance. 


Resolve to be a better dressed man, and carefully 
investigate how to accomplish it at a reasonable cost. 





Permit us to suggest that you make a beginning by 
wearing clothes that are made for you. 


The well dressed man may change tailors, but he will 
never change the habit of wearing clothes that are 
made for him. : 


Our business is to make, as well as we know how, one 
suit at a time for the man who is to wear that suit. 


There is but one such house — better investigate. 


Ed. V. Price & Company, Merchant Tailors, Chicago. 


Copyright 1904 By Ed. V. Price & Co. 
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REACH YOUR DESTINATION QUICKLY 





TO AND FROM 


B. | CALIFORNIA 


* UNION PACIFIC 


ONLY TWO DAYS 
between the Missouri 


River and San 
Francisco. 
Finest Train. Fastest Time. 


Smoothest Track. 


tage ” Pleasantest, Shortest and 


““THE OVERLAND LIMITED”—Electric Lighted Quickest Bomte to the Pacific 
Running Every Day in the Year. Coast. 


INQUIRE AT 


176 Washington Street, Boston 53 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 193 South Clark Street, Chicago 

287 Broadway, New York 708-9 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 903 Olive Street, St. Louis 

830 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 126 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 1 Moutgomery St., San Francisco 
or of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. AND T. A., OMAHA, NEB. 





















CABLE ADDRESS YOUNGS. HONOLULU H.W. LAKE MANAGER 
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—— Absolutely fireproof — 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ALEXANDER YOUNG BUILDING CO., LTp., PROPRIETORS 


This modern and magnificent hostelry, representing an investment of over one and a half 
million dollars, has just been completed and is now open. 

The roof garden, over one third of an acre in oye affords the most complete view of 
Honolulu and vicinity, including the mountains and the se 

This is the one country that may be truthfully called ‘a perpetual resort. 


Reached by the handsome steamers of the following lines: ALL ISSUING STOPOVER TICKETS 


Oceanic S.S.Co. Occidental and Oriental S.S.Co. . Pacific Mail S.S. Co. 
Canadian Mail S.S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha S. S. Co. 
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See affidavit testimonials in Treatise 1904—Dept. C. 








INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


CAPITAL PAID IN - - - $3,947,200.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS - - - - 3,947,200.00 
( WASHINGTON PANAMA Kobe SHANGHAI HONG KONG 
BRANCHES< SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BOMBAY SINGAPORE 
City OF MEXICO YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA CANION 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General Banking 
Business Transacted. Accounts of Corpora/zons, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic Exchange Bought 
and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the World. Interest Bearing Cer- 
tificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to 
Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the World. 

CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH CORNER SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


























We will send FREE LITERATURE and tell you all about Lake County 
THE MAY LAND AND INVESTMENT (CO., LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA 








LAX E COUNTY has proven to be the Mecca of 
thousands seeking for lost health. 

Lake County is about 1500 feet above sea level, 
free from fogs and cold winds. 

Lake County has sufficient rainfall to insure large 
crops of fruit and grain without irrigation. Crop failure 
is unknown in the county. 

Lake County’s beautiful lakes have a hundred miles 
of shore line, affording building locations for hundreds 
of homes. 

Lake County is the place to get a home for a small 
amount of money. 

Lake County contains more mineral springs than the 
whole of Europe. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
GEO. A. LYON, Lakeport, California, or to J. B. LAUGHLIN, 
eros of the Board of Trade, Kelseyville, California; G. W. 

KEMP, ae eterna, J. M. ADAMSON, Lower Lake, 

California or C. HILLIPS, Upperlake, California. 
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DURING THE WINTER MONTHS SEEK 
COMFORT, HEALTH AND RECREA- 
TION AT THE LEADING SEASIDE 
RESORT OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


ANTA CRUZ is situated on the southern slope of the Santa Cruz Mountain Range over- 
looking the famous Bay of Monterey, 80 miles south of San Francisco. 

All tickets over the Coast Line between San Francisco and Los Angeles can be 
had via Santa Cruz and Big Trees with stop-over, privilege without ertra charge. 

The winter climate is mild and equable, the average mean temperature for the last 
fifteen years, of the three winter months (December, January and February), being 50.45 
degrees. 

Flowers bloom and fruits ripen every month in the year, while the enervating heat and 
offensive dust of dry seimi-tropical regions are unknown. Never-failing mountain streams 
supply abundance of water and delightful ocean breezes invigorate and stimulate the vital 
forces at all seasons of the year. 

Mountain, Canyon, and Ocean Shore supply innumerable sources of interest and enter- 
tainment. The famous Redwood of California grows here to perfection, Big Trees 60 feet 
in circumference and over 300 feet high growing within five miles of Santa Cruz Beach 
and easily accessible from that point. Magnificent mountain and forest scenery is within 
reach by walks and drives that are a never-failing source of enjoyment alike to permanent 
resident and transient visitor 

Those who wish to buy homes for profit should not fail to investigate the opportunities 
offered in Santa Cruz County. Every crop that grows in the temperate clime matures here 
without irrigation. In one season 2,000 carloads of apples were shipped out of the county, 
and thousands of carloads of grapes, strawberries, potatoes, onions, beets, corn and grains 
are sent away each year to the markets. 

_. The following from the “Western Empire” is a well-deserved tribute to Santa Cruz: 
“The story of Santa Cruz climate is written in flowers rather than in words, and there 
one can see semi-tropical plants blooming in open air and the gardens a mass of flowers 
during the winter months.” 

For further information address 

H. R. JUDAH, JR., 
SECRETARY BoarD oF TrapDr, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Self Lighting Pocket Lamp 
Size of pencil, t>kes place kerosene 
lamps, candles and matches. Rapid 

} seller. Seeing’s believing. Send 

| stamp. Agents wanted. 

PREMIER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 19 32 Park Place, New York 


yh a! 
hii, : 





DO YOU FEEL THE COLD? 


Why not spend the winter in Tropical Hawaii, where 
the climate is mild and equable. Lowest temperature 
55 degrees, highest 89 degrees, Fine hotels, surf boating 
and bathing every day of the year; shooting, fishing, 
golf, polo and every sport and recreation. 

110 0 San Francisco to Honolulu and return, 
$ ' special rate to fifteen or more. 

The old legends tell us of the pot of gold awaiting 
him who shall reach the end of the rainbow. In glorious 
Hawaii, the promise of the rainbow is fulfilled. Balmy 
daysand nights of noontide pleasure and midnight peace 
make it a veritable land of promise. If you desire pure 
enjoyment with rest and comfort, then seek Hawaii; 
your wishes cannot there be denied, 
$100 0 Special round trip rate on Canadian- 

' Australian steamers sailing from Van- 
couver; Aorangi, January 6th.—From Portland, Puget 
Sound and British Columbia ports. 

Register NOW f ra toeurat any office of THOMAS COOK & 

SON; New York, 261 Broadway; Beston, 332 Washingtun St.; 

Philadelphia, 830 Chestnut St.; Chicago, 234 S. Clark St.; San 

Francisco, 621 Market St. 

Full information from all Railroads. Souvenir 
took filled with photographs for the asking. 

Hawaii Promotion Committee 


Honolulu, T. H. 
New York, 874 Broadway, Los Angeles, 207 W. Third St. 


10 men in each State to travel, 
tack signs and distribute samples 
and circulars of our goods. Salary 
$75.00 per month, $3.00 per day 
for expenses. KUHLMAN CO., 


Dept. - Atlas Block, Chicago. 














LARGEST STOCK AND BEST MAKERS 








L. C. Smith J. P. Clabrough & Bro. 
Parker Bros. W. W. Greener 
Remington Ithaca Francotte 
Syracuse Arms Co. Knockabout 
HIGH GRADE AMMUNITION 
538 Market St. San Francisco 


CATALOGUE FREE 








Don’t Miss Seeing the Big Trees 


This famous grove of giant Redwoods lies about six miles north 
of Santa Cruz. These giants of the forest are reached by one of 
the most picturesque driveways in California, This highway pene- 
trates to the very heart of the mountains, delighting the eye at every 
turn with some exquisite bit of mountain scenery. 

Parties leaving Del Monte, by wiring at our expense giving 
number of people, will be met with carriages at depot upon arrival 
of trains. 

Parties leaving San Francisco or San Jose on narrow gauge 
wishing to stop at the Big Trees, can have carriages meet them at 
Big Tree Grove, and drive to Santa Cruz in time to take the famous 
Cliff Drive. 

Tickets for this drive can be procured at the Southern Pacific 
Company’s ticket office, 613 Market street, San Francisco, or at Del 
Monte ticket office, Monterey. Address 


M. C. HOPKINS 


Proprietor CITY STABLES 
Sunset Phone Main 15 SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 











“ CHANNEL” SWITCHES, “STROM” CLAMP FROGS, “ TRANSIT” SWITCHES 


PER’TTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, 
Jenne Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail Braces 


Z25 MAROQUERTTE BUILDING = = CHICAGO 








TOWN TALK 


THE LEADING WEEKLY. Bright, and up 
to date in all its departments. Get the 
beautifully illustrated and ably edited 


CHRISTMAS 


TOWN TALK 














THE DETROIT 


No. 20 Locomotive 
LUBRICATOR 
Safety Simplicity Economy 
Descriptive pamphlet on application 
Detroit Lubricator Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Do You Want a Home in California 


























JULIANA DE KOL, 
HER HOCK 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE FIELD, JANUARY 19, 1904, IN BLUE GRASS AND CLOVER UP TO 
THIS COW ATTENDED THE NATIONAL BUTTERMAKERS’ CONGRESS AT ST. LOUIS 














Write us. Be specific. Tell us just what you wish to do; how much money you desire 
to invest; what climate you prefer. This will enable us to serve you intelligently and give 
value for your money. Your interest is ours. Your ‘good will’ our best capital. 

We have ten, twenty, forty-acre tracts for intensive farming in fruits, vegetables, vines 
or poultry. We have Dairy Lands that can not be equaled on earth, thirty miles from San 
Francisco, perpetual green pastures. Free water for irrigation. Two hours by boat and one 
hour by rail to city. 

We have fine Alfalfa Lands for Stock Farms. We have lands for the investor for interest 
that can be rented at $10.00 per acre annually in advance. 

We have large tracts, selected for colonization, convenient for transportation. No alkali. 
No hard-pan. Water for irrigation. Rich soil. Moderate prices. 

Give us a chance to handle your business and you will recommend us to your friends. 
Ten years looking for what you need enables us to give you what you want at minimum cost 
to you. 


Avpress: J. P. MASSIE, Manacer 


THE STOCKTON COLONIES 


P. O. BOX 2017, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Most luxurious hotel in America, facing beautiful Union Square, in the heart of the 
city, and commanding from its upper floors a matchless panorama of bay, sea, and 
mountains. Rates per day: Single room, $2.00; single room with bath, from 
$2.50 upward; suites from $8.00 per day upward. Write for handsome, illustrated 
booklet (free) about cosmopolitan San Francisco and the Hotel St. Francis. 
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Why Not Visit New Orleans : 
* 2 e : 
During the Carnival Season? : 


THE REVELRY ENDS 
ON MARCH 7th 


MARDI GRAS 
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GLIMPSE OF THE PARADE ON CANAL STREET 


Unique among Festivals is this Mardi Gras celebration at New 
Orleans. It includes the Knight Revelers’ Ball, January 6th; the 
Momus Pageant, March 2nd, and the Arrival of Rex, March 6th, 


with accompanying revels. 








SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATES FROM ALL POINTS 
For Full Details Inquire of any Agent of the 


Southern Pacific Company 
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POPULATION 
7,000 
2 \ Ideal Climate Excellent Schools 

Beautiful Parks Three Banks 

Twenty Churches Pomona College 
No Saloons. Three Railroads. Thirty-three 
miles from Los Angeles. Machine Shops, 
Planing Mills, Cannery, Dry-yards and Sixteen 
Packing Houses shipping 2,500 cars of Citrus 
Fruits annually. 


WRITE 
SECRETARY BOARD OF TRADE 


For Pamphlets and Further Information 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Company 


Corner California and Montgomery Sts. 

OR the six months ending December 31, 
1904, dividends have been declared on 
the deposits in the savings department 

of this company as follows: On term deposits, 
at the rate of 3°/;, per cent per annum, and 
on ordinary deposits at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, free of taxes, and payable on 
and after Tuesday, January 3, 1905. 

J. DALZELL BROWN, MANAGER. 





The Man With 
a Millstone 
About His Neck 


The millstone is Jack of special trarning. It 
holds one man back while others properly trained 
go ahead. It handicaps him everywhere. Aut he 
can throw the burden off. 

W by not rise to one of the higher places in your 
present trade or profession —why not qualify fora 
more congenial occupation and better salary. Jf 
you have the wll the way ts easy. The first 
Sfepisto fillin and mail to us this coupon. We 
will tell you how you can, without loss of time from 
regular work and at small expense, qualify yourself 
for the position you want. 


Fill in the coupon to-day. 


Box 851, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘1001 Stories of Success," : 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


San Francisco Savings Union 
332 California Street, Cor. Webb 


OR the half year ending with the 31st of 
December, 1904, a dividend has been 
declared at the rate per annum of three 

and one-half (3%) per cent on term deposits, 
and three (3) per cent on ordinary deposits, 
free of taxes, payable on and after Tuesday, 
January 3, 1905. 


LOVELL WHITE, CasuHiEr. 
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and explain huw I can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 








Advertising Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Mechan. Draughtsman 
Architect’) “ 
Architect 

Newspaper Illustrator 
Wall Paper Designer 
Civil Service 

Chemist 

Commercial Law 





Electrician 

Ejec. Railway Supt. 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveyor 

Mining Engineer 
Structural Engineer 
Building Contractor 
Foreman Plumber 
Gas Engineer 
Stationary ‘‘ 

Bridge “ 








Name . 


Street and No. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Copyrighted 1905, by Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., A. G. P. A., Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco, 


California; all rights reserved 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second-Class Matter 
EDITED BY CHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN 


JANUARY, 1905 


COVER DESIGN—New Year’s Day in the Sierra Foothills...................-00 0005 
From a photograph by Tibbitts. 

FRONTISPIECE—The McKinley Monument, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, with 
portrait of Sculptor Robert I. Aitken. 


AO 8b et lk oy hee gC er Arthur I. Street 
REP ON Oy Be oy a a ar Frederic William Unger 
ees Dbl Re Os Jerome Baker Landfield 
filing CO Oa Oo ie bt + + Debora Otis 
ANOTHER TREASURE ISLAND—Santa Cruz.................... Heatherwick Kirk 
ayy meunes Sey aeeee Weed (Verse)... 2... 006. scccdsce sessed Alfred J. Waterhouse 
HORSES OF CALIFORNIA—From the Days of the Mission to 

the Present—A Prediction Fulfilled (Thirteenth Paper)....Joseph Cairn Simpson 
aie) WhiedaAee Meckess, PAIND EE (Verse)... 2.2.2... ccc c es cw eees Adeline Knapp 
bee EA i BO Ei 1 0. VES a Marius J. Spinello 
DU eke ss Li WE 6 1 O 6) Cf SUS Alma A. Rogers 
THE RODEO AT PINAL—A Study of Arizona...................... Dane Coolidge 
CREEKBED RIDES (Verse) Drawing by Harold Sickal............: Alberta Bancroft 
eto 2! eee a eee eee John B. Marshall 
A MATCH-MAKER OF THE FOOTHILLS (Story)................. George 8. Evans 

Drawing by J. T. Raphael. 
LOU LEP SL OM CCl Lb cs ee Wallace W. Everett 
PAtg OQ LC EE beg Wit 1)’ PRS OC b i: i Arthur Inkersley 
TeaRS MANCMELE: MON UAT EEO LOSEOIW) 2. ~ ois nis sc ccingedccssnosseeeece ees Arthur J. Todd 
Geic ih fot tO ie ee a re i ee 


Who Stole the Piano? (J. W. Redington) —-When the Rio Grande Boomed (Dorothy 
B. Mooers)—Where Tom Reed Taught Schoo] (W. S. Rice). 

eae UR SOD MNT MOE MUNEES 5 ois aco mk ie mis ie's «a6 «sg visite asicmie eis UN ew ae ein sieiseane 
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MONUMENT IN MEMORY OF PRESIDENT M’KINLEY, 
ERECTED BY THE CITIZENS OF SAN FRANCISCO, AT 
THE ENTRANCE TO GOLDEN GATE PARK; UNVEILED 
NOVEMBER 24th, 1904. THE SCULPTOR AND DESIGNER 
OF THE MONUMENT, ROBERT I. AITKEN (WHOSE POR- 
TRAIT IS HERE GIVEN), IS A TALENTED YOUNG SAN 
FRANCISCAN.—See “Another ‘Go West’ Period.” 
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Another “‘Go West’’ Period 


by ArTHuUR I. SrreetT 


ONEY and opportunity are grow- 
ing scarcer in the eastern United 
States—as scarce as vacant lots 

in New York. The good old country 
where our Ohio forefathers made their 
fortunes in oil and wool and where the 
men who are corporation presidents and 
directors today were only merchants and 
clerks a generation ago, is becoming 
like great department stores, with the 
cash boxes running to central offices and 
with everybody on the salary list instead 
of in partnership with the firm. 

Once in awhile a Selfridge breaks 
loose from a Marshall Field & Co. and 
founds a store of his own, but he sells 
it within a month or so to Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., and the threatened advance 
of an employee to the plane of employer 
comes to an abrupt end. 

Steadily for a fifth of a century, the 
range of independent chances for young 
men in the older states has been decreas- 
ing. Even the farm connects with the 
Board of Trade by telephone, and is 


virtually run by the broker who sets 
the prices of grain according to the 
needs of his garage. The lumberman is 
part of the assets of an institution incor- 
porated in a far-off city and directed by 
men who sit at mahogany tables in 
buildings loftier than the tallest trees. 
To get up in the world is to climb the 
ladder of salary. To become a “captain 
of industry” is to wait, like a hopeful 
West Pointer in the army, for the long 
list of second lieutenants to become 
firsts, the firsts to put on the extra bar 
on the shoulder-strap, and the waiter 
to die gray with the waiting. 

The fault is nobody’s save that of the 
growth of the community. The point has 
been arrived at where conservation of 
resources is more important than exploi- 
tation. All the oil-wells that could be 
dug in the east have been dug; all the 
gas-wells have made their “kings” and 
begun to unmake some of them; all 
the farms (or almost all) that could 
grow sheep are growing them; all the 


. 
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coal mines that could yield coal are 
yielding it. The new undertakings of 
the present day are undertakings in the 
distribution of products that already 
exists, or in the administration of prop- 
erties that stand more in need of 
economy and consolidation than of orig- 
ination and invention. To set forth 
upon these requires too much money for 
the average man to tackle the job. Steel 
mills are no longer the offspring of 
blacksmith-shops and country foundries. 
Ships contain too many thousands of 
dollars to be the work of men whose 
chief possession is their skill and their 
kit of tools. And the apartment-house 
offers too much liberation from furnace- 
feeding and yard-tending to encourage 
the small contractor in the building of 
single dwellings or the erection of old- 
time fences and stables. 

So, why should the great mass of 
people remain in the east? Why should 
any one who wants a round, fair opening 
for himself, stay where he can’t find 
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anything but a square, so-much-per-week 
job in an office block ? 

There is a huge, vacant west that lies 
beyond the Rockies and opens its wide 
arms to the Pacific ocean, where men 
may begin to be, as the men once began 
to be in Pennsylvania and Ohio and in 
the iron mountains and timber crests of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. It is a place 
to start from as a sower of wheat or a 
grower of olives and some day have 
one’s name in the advertising pages of 
the magazines. It is a place in which 
to lay up one’s money in a bank until 
the demand for a local trolley line or 
an irrigation ditch calls for it and one 
is set upon the career which leads to 
the pinnacle of financial fame where- 
from to be assailed by the shafts of 
Lawson or hailed by the plaudits that 
greet a Carnegie. It is a place in which 
to build barns and shanties and to 
accumulate from them enough surplus 
to venture into the next larger com- 
munity where larger structures are in 
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THE FORESTRY BUILDING AT THE LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION EXEMPLIFIES THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST; BUILT OF MONSTER FIR LOGS 
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THE FOREIGN EXHIBITS BUILDING, LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, PORTLAND, OREGON, 1905. 
THIS BUILDING IS OF CLASSIC DESIGN AND STANDS ON ONE OF THE MOST 
CONSPICUOUS TERRACES ON THE GROUNDS 


demand; thus graduating by degrees 
into apartment-house contracting upon 
one’s own hook. It is a _ place in 
which to be wide-awake enough to 
supplant a livery barn of horses with 
a stage line of automobiles and to sell 
the automobile system to a railroad. It 
is a place to read law while you pitch 
hay, and practice before a justice of 
peace in cases that don’t have to wait 
a hundred days to reach their turn on 
the calendar, to defend a criminal one 
week and sustain a title to property or 
probate a will the next week. 

A glowing new life has come upon 
the west. Things are doing again, as 
they did in 749 and the *50’s, and in 
the Comstock period of the ’70’s. From 
whatever side the region is entered, the 
passage is through a field of activities, 
of new enterprises, of young men work- 
ing out new careers and building their 
way up to supremacy. 


Southward, in the land of Texas, oil 
is but one of a hundred things that 
are keeping the community in thrift 
and progress. The oil has made men 
millionaires who, three years ago, were 
as poor as country lawyers and con- 
gressmen. But the biggest of all states 
has opened up an agricultural field that, 
in the end, will outlast all petroleum 
flows, and lay substantial futures for 
as many thousands as the petroleum has 
for dozens. ‘Texas, in many parts, as 
perhaps few eastern residents realize, is 
nearly as warm in winter as California. 
It grows semitropic fruits, it nurses the 
rose in December, it yields wheat with 
the ease of the Sacramento valley. And 
new population is flowing into it accord- 
ingly. New towns are arising, older 
ones are expanding, every day adds some 
new trade or business to meet the mul- 
tiplying needs of the community. 
Besides, Texas is the great borderland 
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to Mexico, where mines are becoming 
so plentiful that the entire northwestern 
part of the country reminds an observer 
of the palmy silver days in Colorado. 
Overflow of product, interchange of 
trade are inevitable. There is a coming 
mart as sure along the Rio Grande as 
that which already exists along the Mis- 
sissippi or the St. Lawrence. 

The same is the story of Arizona and 
New Mexico; the former already rich 
with coal that feeds the Kansas and 
Nebraska prairies and impetuously pro- 
moting the great irrigation schemes that 
convert its soft and fruitful sands from 
deserts into homes and farms and gar- 
dens; the latter on record for such deep 
wealth as the millions in Senator Clark’s 
United Verde copper mines and announ- 
cing almost every year a new line of 
railroad built to some newly developed 
mining region. Out of New Mexico the 
political world has heard again of 
“Jerry” Simpson, whose “sockless” 


statesmanship transferred itself from 
Kansas to a fresher world and joined the 
army of people who are seeking oppor- 
tunities in new lines, and away from old 
party machines and old business and 
professional ties. If a man so advanced 
in life as the former congressman can 
find a foothold in this new territory 
within the brief period of a few years, 
what more must be the chance for a 
young man who goes to the place to pass 
the balance of his existence! Out of 
Arizona have proceeded the millions, 
from one mine alone, that have enabled 
Senator Clark to build a railroad across 
the Nevada wastes and create openings 
for hundreds of men, young and old, in a 
section of the west that has hitherto 
been as uninhabitable as Sahara. Out of 
the same territory, and brought up from 
the modest station of a salaried agent 
of an eastern railroad, has risen the gen- 
eral passenger agent of this new road 
of Senator Clark’s. Four years ago the 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS, SALT LAKE CITY, IS THE MOST GENUINE BUILDING IN AMERICA; 
ITS WALLS ARE OF SOLID WHITE GRANITE, 
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COLLEGE OF THE LATTER-DAY SAINTS, SALT LAKE CITY 


postmaster of the capital of the terri- 
tory was a newspaper correspondent. 
Five years ago, a young man was ham- 
mering a drill in an Arizona mine, at 
the historic old town of Tombstone, who 
today maintains his fashionable apart- 
ments in the city of Chicago and rides 
his auto car whenever he chooses on the 
matchless roads of Southern France. 
The approach to the west through the 
central gateway, via Colorado, is even 
more alert with deeds and prospects. 
Between the three well-established lines 
of railroad that lead from Denver to 
Utah, there have been discovered 
unbounded fields of coal and iron, the 
coal as hard and firm as the anthracite 
of Pennsylvania, the iron, too, as abun- 
dant and as perfect. The vast regions 
where these deposits lie have been as 
untouched by habitation, by the people 
who are “beginning” business, by the 
townsite maker, by the local mill and 
the local shop, as if the railroads had 
never got farther west than Omaha with 
their chain of population and trade. But 
now local capitalists are sending the iron 
track and the locomotive out into this 
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great territory and one can but imagine 
the elementary days of a new Pennsyl- 
vania or a new Birmingham. 

It is the same in Utah—and the same 
in Idaho; only with this difference: 
Utah and Idaho are the first great states 
of irrigation that are met with on the 
western journey by the Central route. 
Their wealth is in the hundreds of thou- 
sands of level acres which spring into 
fruit and alfalfa farms at the touch of 
water. It is also in the mines; but the 
mines are more the occupation of yes- 
terday, while the fields are the activity 
of today. Vast sums are being spent 
for impounding the waters of the rivers 
of Idaho, and wherever the ditches from 
the reservoirs are being carried there are 
new homes springing up, new villages 
building, new stores opening in the vil- 
lages, banks being erected, contractors 
and carpenters finding things to do, even 
stenographers and bookkeepers falling 
into the procession. 

Furthermore, Utah has smelters for 
its mineral output and the smelters are 
constantly enlarging, creating business. 
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LIKE ALL THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN SALT LAKE, THE CITY HALL IS A SUBSTANTIAL STONE STRUCTURE. 
IT OCCUPIES A TEN-ACRE BLOCK IN THE HEART OF THB CITY 


in their vicinity, requiring additional 
railroad facilities, making chances for 
new railroad employees, putting property 
into demand for houses for the people 
who work. Utah is at the edge of the 
factory era. Its sugar mills supply the 
inter-mountain country. Its boot and 
shoe industry feeds at least the Mormon 
element of the population. It has found 
that it has the material for the manu- 
facture of glass. It has pumice stone 
in deposits as big as mountains. It has 
iron which will inevitably lead to the 
erection of rolling mills, and which is 
already in the hands of capital that will 
develop its possibilities. Nor is there 
one of these features that is not already 
giving somebody something to do, some- 
thing new and full of thrift, some- 
thing encouraging in the prospect it 
offers for the prosperity and distinction 
of tomorrow. Salt Lake City alone is 
so full of young men taking the chances 
that it has a University Club with nearly 
three hundred members and a university 


club-house that compares favorably with 
the best edifices of the kind in the 
country. A man of thirty-five is the 
general manager of one of the principal 
daily papers and president of the oldest 
and most distinguished club in the inter- 
mountain territory. 

Up to within the last year or so, the 
state of Nevada, with its endless miles 
of seeming waste, its sage-brush plains, 
its fruitless mountains, has lain like a 
forbidding bottom of a dry sea between 
the east and the Pacific coast. But 
latterly things have happened that begin 
to translate even Nevada into a mecca 
of travel and wealth-hunting. As the 
Klondike was found in Alaska, so Tono- 
pah and Goldfield have been found in 
the one time “rotten borough” of the 
United States. Tonopah and Goldfield 
are like the Comstock—apparently 
unlimited fields of extraordinarily rich 
mineral deposits. Gold is being taken 
from them as silver was taken from the 
Consolidated Virginia. Men who, two 
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and three years ago, owned nothing but 
their prospector’s kits—and frequently 
owed half of that to some one who had 
“orubstaked” them—are rapidly working 
up to the bonanza level of the Fairs, 
Floods, O’Briens and Mackays of 1877- 
79. Men who have been quick of deci- 
sion and shrewd of enterprise have fol- 
lowed the flood of fortune-hunters and 
placed and made money from their mer- 
cantile houses (mostly tents, at first) or 
their improvised hostelries, or their 
hardware shops, or their smithies, or 
their restaurants in the townsites that 
take almost miraculous form about new 
mining camps. The lawyer and the 
notary have gone in with the rest. The 
incipient judge (incipient because he 
begins as a justice of the peace), the 
preacher who is willing to stag it 
through on his wits and the meager 
dollars and the much experience that 
frontier camps give to one of his cloth, 
the newspaperman who looks for his 
revenue in the “notices” of mineral 
filings, have joined the community with 
the barkeeper and the stage-driver. 

As yet Goldfield and Tonopah are 
builded chiefly of wood, and they look 
as if the sand-storms of the desert might 
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blow them away. But the deeper the 
mines sink, the richer seems to grow the 
ore. And the richer and deeper the ore, 
the more stable will become the build- 
ings. Cripple Creek—now a city of 
brick and electric lights and street rail- 
ways—was only a squatters’ row of shan- 
ties about ten years ago. It may be 
the same with Goldfield and Tonopah. 
A railroad already runs to Tonopah, 
and another road is laying its plans for 
building to the same destination. 

Nor is it to be presumed that these 
two great mining camps are all that 
will be found in Nevada. Pioneers and 
prospectors who have roamed over the 
state for the past quarter of a century 
have reported extraordinary mineral 
indications in every section. ‘They have 
found gold and silver, lead and quick- 
silver. They have found the rich car- 
bonates of copper. They have found 
gypsum in quantities and quality to 
supply the entire west. They have 
recently stumbled upon a bed of salt 
as vast and as pure as that of the Salton 
Sea in Southern California where the 
flat cars are run out into the midst of 
the deposit and the salt is shoveled on 
like sand. They have found turquoise 
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THE COURTHOUSE OF LOS ANGELES IS AN ARTISTIC BUILDING OF RED GRANITE, OCCUPYING AN IMPOSING 
SITE IN THE CENTER OF THE CITY, NOT FAR FROM THE OLD ADOBE MISSION CHURCH OF A CENTURY AGO 
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and other valuable stones. They have 
found—far above all other things in 
importance—oases in the sands where 
water flows and trees flourish and the 
best sweet potatoes in all the world are 
grown. Nevada, like Utah, stands in 
need, apparently, only of the sort of 
energy and grit and ingenuity that has 
redeemed the Valley of the Jordan in 
Utah. It is a place for the young man 
who has patience coupled with his pluck, 
who has ambition coupled with his 
industry, who has more work in his mus- 
cles and resistlessness in his will than he 
has gold in his pockets or patronizing 
papas and mammas at home to keep the 
stiffening out of his backbone. 

Since the spell that has been over 
Nevada for so many years is being thus 
lifted, it is easier to see through to the 
coast proper and to realize what a new 
world once more lies there for the 
itinerant and the intendant. California 
woke up a few years ago when oil was 
found and the long-regretted lack of coal 
was forgotten. It burned the fuel fast 
and made steam furiously when the 
Spanish War ended in the conquest of 
the Philippines and the reach of the 
American nation began to extend to the 
Orient instead of to Europe. The years 
that have passed since then have but 
strengthened and intensified the activity. 
From San Diego to Mt. Shasta a new 
thrift permeates. 

San Diego, lying dreamily on _ its 
peaceful and fair-climated bay, fails to 
rest satisfied with the dolce far niente 
which any one might well forgive it for 
never rousing from, and stretches out for 
new transit connections, for a newly 
developed hinterland, for ships to the 
Orient to keep busy its magnificent 
harbor. Los Angeles, the widely adver- 
tised, the superbly beautiful and ener- 
getic metropolis of the southern part of 
the state, even plans electric lines to run 
four hundred miles north tothe Yosemite 
valley. It builds sky-scrapers until its 
business streets are almost like the can- 
yons of New York. It absorbs hun- 
dreds of new residents yearly and yet 
seems to have occupation for them all. 
Within it, and in the brilliant and grace- 
ful smaller cities that surround it, men 
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who were in the state university ten and 
fifteen years ago are the corporation 
attorneys, the town engineers, the city 
officials; some are presidents and gen- 
eral managers of banks; few are merely 
the managing attorneys for big firms or 
merely the note clerks and tellers that 
seem to be the utmost goal of the first 
half of life in an eastern city. 

All the way up from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, new undertakings are 
in evidence. The oil producers at 
Bakersfield, in the southern end of the 
big San Joaquin valley, have made their 
own combine, selected the officers out 
of their own midst, and are to operate 
from their own community and not from 
a wainscoted, carpeted room in some 
remote metropolis. In the same vicinity 
a young man who, less thai. twenty years 
ago was “wiping” engines in a round- 
house in Wyoming, was recently in 
charge of all the locomotive firemen of 
the Bakersfield division. In the same 
vicinity a former metropolitan news- 
paperman made enough money out of 
a weekly publication to provide him with 
a daily in a larger city and an income 
which he thinks will satisfy him for the 
rest of his days. 

Recently a new bank was installed in 
a town in the heart of the raisin dis- 
trict, and its young assistant cashier 
secured the position by having a friend 
put into the stock of the institution only 
the small sum of five thousand dollars. 

At the best interior water front in 
the state, at Stockton, not only is coal 
brought to ship and exported, but terra 
cotta is manufactured; glass is being 
made; flour goes from the port to China ; 
branch railroads run up into the moun- 
tains; and there is no little prospect that 
one of the roads will eventually tap a 
great iron field in the Sierras. More 
than this, too,—tributary to this point 
and to other points in the San Joaquin 
valley are thousands of men at work 
once more upon the gravel mountains 
that rolled their pebbles of gold into the 
coffers of the Californians in the 
hydraulic era; and the mother lodes of 
these mountains are restoring the 
regions to their former wealth. Towns 


that were almost abandoned are reviving, 
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with all the opportunities, modest and 
otherwise, afforded by such localities. 

The return to the old mining regions 
extends far northward to the very base 
of Shasta and from there westward to 
the edge of the sea. Huge dredgers are 
working over the bottoms of the rivers 
through which the hydraulic waste 
flowed in the old times; and recently 
the big Guggenheim syndicate bought 
thirty-five hundred acres of ranch land 
in the foothills because they thought it 
more profitable for gold dredging than 
for farming. De Lamar, the dashing 
mining operator of the northwest, has 
expended hundreds of thousands, not 
only in exploiting his copper mines in 
the northern part of the state, but in 
the building of roads and the promoting 
of towns, where mercantile and profes- 
sional and speculative opportunities have 
been increasing rapidly for the past five 
years. Short lines of railroad, extending 
to all important districts of the same 
section, are employing men, and causing 
the establishment of small towns, and 
extending the agricultural and timber 
possibilities into more remote places 
than they have ever reached before. 

A fifty-mile indent in the California 
mountains, near where Stevenson found 
the most beautiful and contentful land- 
scape in all the world and whence the 
wines have traveled over the Atlantic 
to come back in French labels (which, 
fortunately, they no longer do), has 
grown to the stage of electric interurban 
railways, such as connect New York and 
Stamford, Connecticut, or Indianapolis 
and Marion, or Chicago and Waukegan 
or Milwaukee. A stretch of fruitful 
land which for a time was at a standstill, 
is thus again alive with doings, and pur- 
poses, and with chances for him who is 
keen enough to grasp them. The valley 
has had its representatives in Congress, 
and they have invariably been young 
men; the promoters of the new electric 
road have themselves been young men. 

San Francisco’s story is a chapter by 
itself. Something of the city’s growth 
was told in the December Sunset. One 
needs but to see the men who are making 
money in the real-estate business within 
the city to realize its condition. Three 
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of the larger firms are in the hands of 
persons who have yet to make the middle 
mile-stone of life, and of these three, 
the proprietors of two are the sons of 
parents whose sole income so long as 
they lived was their salary. Blocks of 
ground that were only sand-dunes ten 
years ago have asphalted streets and pre- 
tentious houses as their present heritage. 
Three ferry systems operate from the 
water front where a few years ago there 
was but one; and it looks as if it would 
be only a question of a short time when 
there would be the ten-minute service 
that there is across the North river at 
New York. One neighboring suburb, 
Berkeley, which, ten years ago, had a cen- 
sus of less than ten thousand, has passed 
the twenty-thousand line, and in its 
remarkable growth suggests what will 
befall in other suburbs. Recently San 
Francisco became one of the few cities 
in America where the Japanese loan was 
posted, and such was the financial ease 
of the community that the offers far 
exceeded the amount apportioned for 
subscription. 

Along the entire Pacific coast from 
San Francisco to Portland is a rich and 
promising slope, with numerous harbors, 
that has missed the whistle of the loco- 
motive and the noise and bustle that 
the railroad implies. It has been bound- 
lessly rich in timber and invitingly con- 
venient in waterways and bays. But for 
some reason it has been left untouched, 
save by those who have been contented 
to hew its timber and grow its livestock 
to be hauled by wagon to the sea and 
shipped by steamer to the principal 
coast ports. This promising world, too, 
now begins to join in the swift march 
to which the entire west is keeping step. 
In southern Oregon, whence there has 
been coal to export for twenty years or 
more, railroad projects are pushing for- 
ward rapidly, and all the concomitants 
in the way of town-growing and general 
land tilling and utilizing are following 
suit. Portland itself has its imposing 


Lewis and Clark Exposition in prospect 
for this year, and agricultural, horticul- 
tural, and mineral regions are spreading 
both out and in, enlarging their acreage 
and intensifying their cultivation. 
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GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, IS NOT LIKE ROME. 


A YEAR AGO THE SITE OF THE CITY WAS COVERED WITH SAGR- 
BRUSH ; TODAY IT IS A HUMMING CITY OF SIX THOUSAND SOULS 

















MAIN STREET IN GOLDFIELD. 
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THIS CAMP SHOWS GREAT INDICATIONS OF PERMANENCY AND STABILITY ; 
THE MINERAL DEPOSITS ARE APPARENTLY UNLIMITED 
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The sweep of the new life goes on up 
to Puget sound—another place where the 


story is a chapter by itself. It touches 
every spot, practically, between the 
northern and southern borders of the 
United States and westward of the east- 
ern line of Colorado. The great stretches 
of undeveloped country which aroused 
the enthusiasm of Greeley have become 
only the more alluring to the oppor- 
tunity seeker because just enough 
more people dwell among them to 
multiply the chances and to add zest to 
the efforts. The places for effort were 
comparatively few and widely separated 
in Greeley’s day. They are everywhere 
now. Railroad communication is many 
times as universal as settlement. Sta- 
tions are there, though as far apart as 
they are on the limited trains of the 
east, which stop only at the most impor- 
tant cities. Thousands of acres of 
untilled lands lie between ranches that 
are beautiful with trees and rich with 
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paying crops. Factories have only begun 
to be. Towns await population. The 
individual has infinite space in which 
to grow, infinite resources with which 
to try his ingenuity, infinite comradeship 
with which to make his struggle. The 
west is too big to be owned, too unde- 
veloped to be syndicated, too young to 
be exhausted. It spreads an open invi- 
tation to those who seek other advance- 
ment than that which comes of the 
routine of salary, other home than the 
“bowling alleys” of metropolitan apart- 
ment-houses, other food than the refrig- 
erated meats of the eastern markets. 

Another “Go West” period is under 
way. Those who join in with the migra- 
tion now, stand a chance to rise to the 
same sort of posts and power held by 
those who have succeeded before them. 
There is no “waiting for dead men’s 
shoes.” There is no impediment other 
than the limitations of one’s own 
capacities. 
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¥Y ALL OF THIS WATER FRONT HAS BEEN 


» SHOWING QUAIL HILL, WITH WAR PORT IN FOREGROUND—NBARL 


CLOSE-IN VIEW OF PORT ARTHUR 


DESTROYED BY JAPANESE SHELLS 





























OFFICERS OF THE RUSSIAN BATTLESHIP RURIK IN THE HARBOR OF PORT ARTHUR, 


JUST BEFORE 


HOSTILITIES BEGAN 


China, the New West 


By Freperic WILLIAM UNGER 


Photographs by the author 


The writer of this article, the author of “With Bobs and Kruger,’ has just returned 


from a tour of the war zone, including Japan, Korea, North China, and Manchuria. 


It is his 


opinion, regardless of the result of the present war, that the modernization of China is at 
hand. This article was written expressly for SUNSET on the conclusion of a tour of California. 
Mr. Unger was correspondent during the Boer War for the London Times, and also for the 


London Daily Express. 


HE United States and China are 

the two great continental nations 

which lie in the temperate zone. 
Their climates, especially along the two 
coast lines of the Pacific, are much the 
same. Che Kiang province, lying to the 
southward of Shanghai, according to Mr. 
Little, editor and proprietor of the North 
China Herald, is undoubtedly the site 
of the Garden of Eden. To this day it 
retains its universal pre-eminence in fer- 
tility. And the Chinese are the best 
farmers in the world. The Japanese 


learned what they know of agriculture 
from them, and as a result are able to 
support forty-six millions on a less acre- 
age than the farmers of Kansas employ 
to raise their famous wheat and corn 
crops. 

China, according to Sir Robert Hart, 
has a population of over four hundred 
millions, living in a density of a 
thousand to the square mile. Five thou- 
sand years ago there were but three 
million Chinese, and in all these years 
they have done little but multiply their 
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Beginning official examination of the killing of 
Louis Etzel (top) ; Dragon boat, Shanghai (mid- 
die); F. W. Unger on the main street of Seoul. 
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numbers. The casual tourist traversing 
the squalid native cities remembers with 
pride the well-kept cities of America. 
If he is a Californian he realizes that 
his race has done more in half a cen- 
tury with the American strip of Pacific 
coast line than the Chinese have done 
in fifty centuries with the Asiatic side— 
more of everything save the multiply- 
ing and that is not civilization. 

This difference in material and social 
conditions he proudly deems the measure 
of the difference between the races and 
if he is a very casual tourist he departs 
with the conviction that the Chinese are 
immeasurably our inferiors. 

But when the tourist ceases to be 
casual, when he becomes a serious stu- 
dent of things Chinese, when he takes 
his turn in the Christian game of exploit- 
ing the heathen and attempts to make 
a fortune out of the celestial barbarian ; 
then the one-time casual tourist discovers 
that the Chinese are the brainiest, most 
industrious, most commercially able and 
all around the most efficient race that 
live upon the earth. 

Why then the inferior condition of 
China? 

If he is a more efficient man than the 
American and if China’s resources are 
equal if not greater than America’s, why 
are the streets in the cities of the latter 
country lighted with electricity while the 
Chinese lanterns we use solely for 
decorative purposes are objects of neces- 
sary utility in China’s cities, where the 
wayfarer by night goes unattended, at 
his peril, through the deserted streets ? 

The first answer our casual friend 
would make if he be of the spread-eagle 
type is commendably patriotic if not 
quite true. 

“Liberty, freedom, independence and 
a republican form of government,” he 
says with an air of finality which for- 
bids contradiction. 

Yet modern Siberia, under the iron 
hand of Russia’s autocracy, has rivaled 
the development of our own great west; 
while Japan, a constitutional govern- 
ment in name but as stern an autocracy 
as Russia in fact, has emerged from 
medievalism into a first-class power and 
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CHINA, THE 


is now giving the empire of the Czar the 
greatest war of its history. 

The claims of the missionary too are 
nullified, for Japan today is neither 
wholly Christian in name nor spirit, but 
follows generally the same religion as 
the Chinese from whom they received it 
—Buddhism. The one great civilizing, 
modernizing, health and wealth creating 
force, common to America, Japan and 
Russia, which we have left unnamed is 
—-railway transportation. 

In America’s overwhelming enthu- 
siasm for the Japanese in their war with 
Russia, the end of which is far from 
being in sight and the fundamental issue 
of which is sovereignty over China, we 
forget the great work of civilization that 
Russia has been carrying on in Siberia 

There where nomad and robber tribes 
have roamed at will for thousands of 
years, in the last ten or fifteen years 
the achievements of our own great west 
have been rivaled on what were once the 
semi-desert steppes of central and eastern 
Asia. And it was not the missionary 
priests of the Greek church nor the iron 
hand of the Cossack that has done the 
work. It was the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. 

To the south of California are vast 
stretches of territory in little better con- 
dition than the worst parts of China 
today. The railway has not penetrated 
there although the mission bell has sent 
its peal across the Mexican fields for a 
century or more. 

When China has had its complete rail- 
way system fora quarter century as Japan 
has had, and when the Chinese have mod- 
ernized more than have the Japanese and 
on ten times the magnitude of that 
which Japan of today represents; then 
will be the time for the casual tourist 
to make his racial comparisons. Let us 
hope he will find in the Chinese of that 
day a more liberal spirit than our own, 
for having the power to close his doors 
to us as we have to him, let us hope his 
spirit of resentment will have so passed 
away that casual tourists may travel 
through the sister countries and give all 
praise and credit to the railways which 
have bound men of most violent racial 
contrasts together as brothers. 
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Japanese curio shops in Port Arthur (top); 
a Russian outpost (middle) ; Mr. Unger and Col. 
Newman of the Daily Mail on the main street 
of Newchwang. 
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But enough of eulogizing the rail- 
ways. All great economic forces in their 
advance come into opposition with con- 
flicting interests and in both America 
and China the railways have their 
enemies, who according to their lights, 
curse in more or less righteous anger. 
To them so much praise must seem ful- 
some. 

There is a larger view than the mere 
giving of credit where credit is due. The 
modernizing of four hundred millions of 
Chinese means the creating of markets 
for American productions on a scale so 
vast that it staggers the imagination. 
In the work, California with her har- 
bors is destined to play a leading part 
in the dual role of producing and export- 
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ing also what her sister states further 
east have produced. 

California in the world’s coming com- 
mercial war for the markets of China 
occupies an important strategic position, 
almost a commanding one. The growth 
of her foreign trade will be accompanied 
by tremendous internal development. 
She is the new east—the east, which is 
ever the base of supplies for the develop- 
ment of the west, and the far east has 
become the new west. 

Great as the past has been for Cali- 
fornia, it is but the beginning. Greater 
things far are in store for her and her 
people. The rewards of the toilers at an 
international base of supplies are plente- 
ous and prosperity must attend them. 


Prospecting in Siberia 


By JeroMe Baker LANDFIELD 


Lecturer on Modern European History, University of California; former attache 
United Statcs Bering Sea Commission. 


Photographs by the author 





HE interesting article 
of Arthur D. Coulter 
in a former number 
of SuNsET, with his 
excellent pictures of 
Eskimos from both 
sides of Bering sea, 

brought vividly to my mind the explor- 

ing trip which a party of us made in 
the same regions and to the northward 

in the summer of 1900. 

When the Nome excitement was at its 
height and every one’s thoughts were 
filled with the tales of fabulous wealth 
in the beach sand of the Alaskan coast, 
it occurred to some that the conditions 
might be duplicated on the correspond- 
ing Siberian shore. First in the field 
was the late George D. Roberts, a forty- 
niner, well known to many Californians 
for his genial manners and personal 
courage as well as for his participation 











in many large enterprises, successful 
and unsuccessful. Mr. Roberts enlisted 
the financial support of a group of the 
heaviest mining operators in London and 
took steps to secure a concession from 
the Russian government. He found, 
however, that a Russian officer, Col. 
Vonlarlarski (not Wonvarlarski as Mr. 
Coulter had it), had already made appli- 
cation for this concession, not so much 
with the idea of working it himself as 
of forestalling the applications of others 
and sharing in their profits. 

An agreement, however, was arrived 
at whereby the concession was obtained 
from the government and the two par- 
ties were to share equally on condition 
that the English members of the com- 
pany should supply the funds for the 
exploring expedition, which was to be 
sent out in the summer of 1900. Prep- 
arations were accordingly made, the 
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RUSSIAN LABORERS AND SAILORS ABOARD THE SAMOA—TYPES OF THEIR CLASS 


steamer Samoa was chartered, and early 
in June our party set sail for the land 
of the Eskimo. 

The personnel of our party was partly 
Russian and partly English and Ameri- 
can. And owing to the restrictions 
of the Russian government, a Russian 
geologist, Karl Bogdanovich, was made 
the nominal head of the expedition, 
though by a mutual understanding Mr. 
Roberts accompanied the party as the 
real director of the expedition. The 
other Russian members of the party 
were a medical student, a civil engineer- 


ing student, a sometime Russian navi- . 


gating officer and a Scotch-Russian to 
act as interpreter. Our own part of the 
expedition consisted of representatives 
of the financial interests involved and 
mining engineers engaged by the East 
Siberian Syndicate, as the corporation 
holding the concession was termed. 


After an uneventful voyage by way of 
Unalaska, we reached Plover bay toward 
the close of June, only to find that we 
were too early for any real prospect- 
ing. Early as.we were, however, there 
had been others before us and we were 
obliged by the terms of the concession 
to cause the little bark Vera and the 
steamer Progreso to seek prospecting 
grounds south of the Anadir river. 

While waiting for the ice to give us 
an opening we made a trip across Bering 
sea to Cape Nome, then in the zenith 
of the stampede thither of gold-seekers, 
and about the tenth of July made our 
way back to the Siberian coast. Here 
we found awaiting us the Russian 
gunboat Yakut, which acts as a 
revenue cutter along the North Siberian 
coast, with a supply of Russian work- 
men to assist us in our work of explora- 
tion. We found her officers charming 
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The Interior, or as they are 
sometimes called, Reindeer 
Eskimos, are a more stalwart 
type, and if they are perhaps 
more savage they certainly 
have acquired fewer of the 
vices of civilization. Their 
chief business in life is the 
care of herds of reindeer 
which they drive from place 
to place in true nomadic fash- 
ion, and this useful animal 
furnishes them with food, 








—across Bering sea to Cape Nome 


gentlemen, in strong contrast to the 
Russian members of our own party, and 
we had a very jolly time indeed with 
them in this faraway region. 

Soon after this began our serious 
work of prospecting, and day after day 
we made our way along the coast, going 
ashore every few miles, tramping over 
the hills, digging holes, hammering 
rocks and panning innumerable pans 
of sand and gravel. It fell to my lot, 
in company with J. U. Picard, to 
take an expedition to the head of St. 
Lawrence bay and camp there for some 
time prospecting the surrounding coun- 
try, while the Samoa proceeded to other 
parts. Here, in addition to the ordinary 
experiences of camp life on a barren 
shore with only a few inches of soil sepa- 
rating us from the ever-frozen earth 
beneath, we made the acquaintance of 
the Interior Eskimos. 

The Eskimos of Siberia are divided 
into two general classes. The Sedentary 
Eskimos of the coast are rather a degen- 
erate lot who live by fishing, by hunting 
the walrus and the hair-seal, and by 
trading with the whalers who from time 
to time frequent the coast. Their most 
striking characteristic to the traveler 
who chances among them is that, whereas 
the Eskimo of the Alaskan coast usually 
speaks Russian, they do not understand 
a word of it, but speak English instead. 
The explanation of this is that the Alas- 
ka natives have preserved many tradi- 
tions of the Russian occupation, whereas 
the Siberian Eskimos have come in con- 
tact chiefly with American whalers. 


drink, raiment and transpor- 
tation. 

Our first experience with reindeer 
was amusing in the extreme. While in 
camp the lack of fresh meat was accen- 
tuated by the occasional reindeer tracks 
near at hand. But, in spite of carefully 
built blinds and patient watching, we 
got nothing more than an arctic hare or 
two. One day one of our Chinese work- 
men came running into camp to tell 
us excitedly that he had seen hundreds 
of tracks. Half incredulous, we took 
up our rifles and followed him. Sure 
enough there were tracks in plenty, and 
we took up the trail, stalking patiently 
through a sparse growth of chaparral 
which alone relieved the bare valley. 
At length, after several miles of toil- 
some tramping, we set eyes on the herd. 
apparently five or six hundred in num- 
ber, resting in an angle of the hills and 
basking in the warm afternoon sun. 
Creeping slowly and carefully forward, 
we decided to try a long shot, then hesi- 
tated, worked our way a little nearer, 
and suddenly, to our surprise and dis- 
gust, there arose from behind the rocks 
not far away some Eskimos. The rein- 
deer were a domesticated herd! It was 
fortunate that we had not chanced a 
shot, for the natives were the Interior 
Eskimos and well armed with Win- 
chesters. We parleyed with them in 
sign language, persuaded them to drive 
the herd back to our camp, fed them 
canned food to their amazement and 
delight, and purchased with flour and 
hardtack all the venison we could use. 
Thus ended our only successful reindeer 
hunt. 
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Walrus and hair-seal hunting also 
afforded us amusement. The former, 
with their wicked tusks, were dangerous 
customers. The latter made a tantaliz- 
ing quarry. One man would paddle a 
small boat, the other would sit-in the 
bow with his ready rifle, waiting for the 
bewhiskered face of a seal to appear 
above the surface. If by chance he saw 
us first he would dive, swim under the 
boat and come up to grin at us far 
away on the other side. 

Two things were necessary. ‘The seal 
must be shot through the head and he 
must be shot from a near point. If the 
shot failed to kill, he swam away; if it 
killed him, his body, left to itself, would 
sink in less than a minute. 

But it would not be correct to give 
the impression that much of our time 
was devoted to sporting pursuits. Day 
after day we explored the littoral, test- 
ing the sand, the gravel, the quartz and 
other rocks, and entering careful descrip- 
tions in our notebooks. All the way 
around up into the Arctic as far as 
Koliuchin bay we followed the coast, 
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with continual interest, but also with 
continual disappointment. For naught 
of gold or other valuable minerals blessed 
the forlorn country. 

Finally, lest we should be shut in 
by Arctic ice, we left Koliuchin bay, 
first charted by Nordenskiold, and made 
our way back down the coast. Here 
dissensions arose between the Russians 
and ourselves, the former who greatly 
outnumbered us, determining to make 
for Vladivostok. How we mutinied, 
seized the Samoa and took our Russian 
friends prisoners to Cape Nome, is 
another story, more or less exciting, but 
hardly within the scope of this article. 

At last we found ourselves safely back 


in San Francisco after nearly five 
months of exploration fraught with 
interesting incident and _ adventure, 


which, if it convinced us and our prin- 
cipals of the unprofitableness of the con- 
cession, at least gave us a charming 
outing amid scenes seldom visited, and 
on our return brought us a higher appre- 
ciation of fair and smiling California 
with its sunshine and flowers. 











The reindeer were a domesticated herd 























From tree-top to tree-top the roses join hands in a merry dance 


Where Roses Grow on _ Trees 


By Desora OTIs 


Photographs by Alice Hare 


HAVE always had a passion for 

gardening which has been more or 

less indulged, although when my 
home was in a small country place in 
an eastern state, much of it was done 
by the fireside while my garden was 
snugly tucked in with its downy white 
blanket. There are many disappoint- 
ments in gardening; seeds fail to ger- 
minate or colors to come true, and as for 
enemies lying in wait for the tender 
plants, their name is legion. If, there- 
fore, the pleasures in fireside gardening 
are of a mild type, there are also less 
distracting failures. 

The season opened for me early in 
the New Year, a particularly needed 
time, as, after the gentle ripple caused 
by Christmas festivities was over, a long 


shut-in time ensued which even the social 
excitement of the local sewing-circle or 
the exhilaration of sleigh-riding failed 
to relieve of monotony. About this time 
catalogues from various florists came 
dropping in and I gave myself up to the 
delights of planning for the coming 
season. Let the wind whistle and the 
snow whirl now, I could cheat the hours 
by letting fancy model and remodel all 
my garden walks, carpeting every nook 
and corner with fair forms and glowing 
tints whose fragrance should be wafted 
to my windows in the summer evenings. 
The only disturbing element in this 
quiet recreation was the difficulty in 
making a choice where the charms of 
annuals, perennials, bulbs, shrubs and 
roses were set forth with such irresistible 
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—from a tree above the chimney’s height —_ laugh 
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mockingly at me and smother the boug 


logic, winding up with a grand assembly 
of the season’s novelties. 

I at length discovered that my secret 
yearnings were strongest for the roses. 
I have heard of poets who longed to 
write graceful prose and prose-writers 
who felt they were failures because their 
thoughts would not flow in numbers. 
Perhaps the same feeling led me to 
regard my success with various flowers 


in their embrace 


as nothing because I failed to grow roses 
to my satisfaction. Thinking to make 
a last attempt and concentrate all my 
care and skill on two specimens, Paul 
Neyron and Margaret Dixon were chosen 
as combining more than any others all 
the desirable qualities of roses. They 
were planted, after much preparation of 
soil, in a sunny southern exposure 
beneath my chamber window where I 
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I love to wander among the gardens to note the beautiful effects in training 
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could lovingly regard them 
each morning as unfolding 
leaf and bud should be lifted 
gratefully toward me. 

But I was doomed to dis- 
appointment. Science is mak- 
ing startling revelations in 
regard to the preferences and 
affinities of plants, and that 
Paul and Margaret were not 
affinities was the only reason 
[ could discern for the little 
interest they took in life; a 
few sickly blossoms were the 
reward of my tender care, 
then Margaret succumbed to 
the wintry blast, and the 
breath of spring failed to 
waken her. With her died 
my last hope of roses in that 
locality and a new idea was 
born, an idea destined to 
change my whole life. I still 
spent time with my cata- 
logues before me but it was 
with eyes that saw not; I was 
constantly dreaming of Cali- 
fornia, the land of sunshine 
and roses. Why should I 
not seek it? Gradually my 
dreams materialized until I 
created a sensation among 
my friends by announcing 
that I was to leave them. No 
reason was assigned for this 
decision and they, apparently, 
could think of none of suffi- 
cient weight. Steadily I 
pursued my plans, and the 
name of the Garden City 
(San Jose) falling in so well 
with the object of my search, 
there was no hesitation about 
making that city my desti- 
nation. 

It is now several years 
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since I was transplanted and 
as my wildest dreams have 
heen realized, I feel it may be well 
to reveal my motive in the change. I 
will not say roses spring spontaneously 
to perfection but it is a pleasure to labor 
where one’s efforts meet with such ready 
response. Roses of my own planting 


—where perpetual roses embower the cottage homes 


have made such growth in these few 
years that they exceed anything I had 
formerly known and on those established 
before I came, from my chamber window 
now I watch the buds unfold not looking 
down on them but up, up,—from a tree 
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above the chimney’s height they laugh 
mockingly at me and smother the boughs 
in their embrace. 

During the height of the season, with 
true western freedom, I roam at will 
looking up gardens with the choicest 
specimens or most beautiful effects in 
training and not always are these found 
about the finest residences, for this is the 
land “where perpetual roses embower the 
cottage homes.” 

Now I pause before a bank of bloom 
and grow dizzy trying to compute the 
number of roses, or note how a stiff 
white paling has been made beautiful by 
rose vines thrown across it. Here 
climbers are trained in quite conven- 
tional form over a broad veranda, there 
they join hands and dance from tree- 
top to tree-top in a rollicking farandole. 
Nor is this profusion always kept within 
the bounds of the gardens; there are 
streets on the outskirts of the town, 
where the roadside path is like a pergola, 
framed with rose, wistarig and palm. 

The profusion and almost perpetual 
season of the rose is what has most 
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appealed to me as yet; later I may grow 
critical, study the fine points and work 
to bring tint, texture and fragrance to 
perfection in my choice specimens, feel- 
ing confident I can not fail while work- 
ing in conjunction with the soil and 
climate of the Garden City. 

As there is never a gain without some 
loss, the children of the Santa Clara 
valley know nothing of the delights of 
an eastern winter, so last year one of the 
stage-drivers to and from Mount Ham- 
ilton brought from there a barrelful of 
snow and presented it to the pupils of 
the Grant grammar school in San Jose. 
Most of the children had never touched 
snow before and handled it very gingerly 
at first, declaring that it burnt their 
fingers. But the experimental stage soon 
passed and then was enacted a novel 
scene—snowballing among roses. ‘The 
white missles shook the rose petals down 
in showers and nipped. the buds from 
their tender stems. It was an unusual 
introduction of winter into a flower 
garden by a man who had not forgotten 
that he was once a boy. 

















I pause before a bank of bloom and grow dizzy tryiny to count the blossoms 
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Pelican bay offers safe anchorage for vessels of light draft 


Another Treasure Island 


By HeaTHERWICK Kirk 


remarkable how little is known of 

the Santa Barbara channel islands. 
Separated from the mainland by only 
a few miles, they are to the people 
dwelling nearest to them as remote and 
unknown as far off continents. Only the 
fishermen, the seal hunters, the few 
island ranchers, and now and then a 
small party of summer campers bolder 
than others, ever visit their shores. 
This is particularly true of the four 
islands lying farthest to the westward. 
Of these, San Miguel boldly stems the 
currents of the open Pacific and faces 
the brisk gales of the freshening trades. 
larthest east of this sub-group is the 
‘triple Anacapa, well named Island of 
Delusion, constantly changing its appear- 
nce in the drifting mists and elusive 
mirage. Nearest to San Miguel is Santa 
Rosa, broad and fertile, with its own 


ee CATALINA excepted, it is 


romance of love and litigation too long 
to be given in this article. Between 
Santa Rosa and Anacapa lies the island 
of Santa Cruz, larger, more varied and 
far more beautiful than all the other 
islands combined. 

When Cabrillo coasted along the 
shores of California in 1542, Santa Cruz 
was densely populated; but in 1790, 
the early part of the mission period, only 
a few inhabitants remained, and these 
were gradually removed by the padres 
to the vicinity of the Santa Barbara 
mission. The cause of the depopulation 
was this: the Russians and Aleuts on 
their annual seal hunts, continued 
through more than a century, pillaged 
the island, massacred the men and chil- 
dren, and carried off the women. Only 
the relic hunters now find traces of the 
number and character of these islanders 
in the stone disks, mortars, arrow-heads, 
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and ornaments of bone or shell scattered 
thickly throughout the island. 

Santa Cruz is a geological puzzle. 
Naturally, on account of its nearness, 
many geologists consider it a fragment 
broken off from the mainland. Others, 
perhaps more discerning as to its inter- 
nal structure, assert that like its neigh- 
bors it is a little continent by itself, or 
a remnant of a larger continent, now 
a lost Atlantis, submerged in the sea. 
It is certainly a curious study of strati- 
fied and volcanic rocks jumbled together 
in bewildering confusion. 

Mountain ranges, intersected by numer- 
ous cross ridges, traverse the island from 
east to west. ‘The highest mountains 
are Picacho del Diablo and Picacho de 
los Encinos. The ultimate peak of the 
latter rises, like a citadel, above a forest 
of live oaks. The view from both Diablo 
and Encinos is magnificent—seaward 
over a limitless blue expanse, shoreward 
to the far summits of the Santa Ynez 
and San Rafael ranges vanishing in a 
soft, dreamy haze. At other times, the 
open sea, the channel, the neighboring 
islands, Santa Cruz itself, all save the 
distant mountains, disappear, while 
Diablo and Encinos lift their heads and 
look out upon a white billowy sea of 
motionless clouds flashing in the bril- 
liant sunlight. But from the depths 
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below, into the breathless silence above, 
rise the distant bleat of wandering sheen 
and the joyful song of the mocking bird. 

Gulches dense with chaparral; deep, 
narrow canyons dark with the foliage 
of giant oaks; winding cafadas traced 
by clear summer brooks that become 
swift rock-rolling torrents in winter; hill 
slopes to which groves of wild cherry 
cling; precipitous cliffs and sea walls 
honey-combed with dark-throated cav- 
erns; these are ever present features 
in the landscapes of Santa Cruz. 

Many coves and small bays are found 
at the mouths of the cafiadas. These 
afford safe anchorage for vessels of light 
draft, and are very convenient for per- 
sons who wish to camp and cruise 
alternately along shore. 

The most picturesque part of the 
shore lies between Pelican bay and the 
western end of the island. Here the sea 
has cut archways through the volcanic 
reefs and projecting headlands, and at 
one place in Valdez harbor has tunneled 
through the rdcky side of a wild moun- 
tain gorge to meet the descending stream. 
On the other side of Valdez harbor is Val- 
dez cave, with its three grand entrances. 
The middle one leads from the sea to a 
landing in the center of the cave; 
another opens upon the level sands; and 
the third, through a lofty dome, leads 
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SANTA CRUZ ISLAND, FROM THE MAP MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT SURVEY 
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N. H. Reed. photo 


LOOKING OUT OF VALDEZ CAVE ON THE SANDS OF VALDEZ HARBOR 


to a beach piled high with gigantic rocks. 
‘or many miles, westward from Valdez, 
the cliffs and headlands rise abruptly 
ind plant their feet firmly on the reefs 
or in the deep sea. All along their bases 
are beautiful marine gardens brilliant 
with the color of mineral rocks, sea 
weeds, fan corals, anemones, abalone, 
and other shells. 

Just beyond Profile point is a sea cave 
with towering arch. Nothing could be 
finer, you say; but your opinion is for- 
gotten a few minutes later when you 
enter the Painted cave. It opens like 
the nave of a great Norman cathedral, 
its lofty, wide-sprung arches resting on 
massive pillars to left and right. The 
arches and groin-like ceilings are bright 
with many colors that contrast with the 
reds and blacks of the volcanic rocks. 
Gradually, the side walls approach each 
other, and the arches descend as one 
proceeds farther inward. The sea swells 
and falls uncannily under the advancing 
boat, and one is almost terrified by the 
oud, ceaseless thunder of compressed air 
and rushing waters, the effect of which 


is increased by the echoed and re-echoed 
barking of the frightened sea-lions that 
plunge from the shelving niches into the 
water. Five or six hundred feet from the 
entrance, the cave turns at a sharp angle 
to the right and vanishes immediately 
in darkness. A hundred feet farther, 
if one dare venture in, the cave divides 
into two chambers. There is a_ boat 
landing at the end of one; from the other 
comes the menacing voice of the water 
and air surging and roaring deep in the 
heart of the mountain. 

Turning sharply around the first point 
west of the Painted cave into a narrow 
rock-walled bight, two more cave entrances 
appear on the left—very low, but send- 
ing out the same loud thunder of waters 
and bark of sea-lions. Westward still. 
there are many more cave openings; 
and one of the caves is a worthy rival 
of the Painted cave itself. It is entered 
in the same way, by boat from the open 
sea. 

The flora of Santa Cruz is very inter- 
esting. Flowers abound in the spring 
season and overspread the country with 
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masses of bright color, while an 
mosses and ferns grow rankly - 
in shady nooks, or cling to the 
sides of water-dripping rocks. 
Several species of plants are 
not found elsewhere. ‘Two 
dense pine forests flourish on 
the island. The larger extends 
along the shore between Oriza- 
ba and Prisoner’s Harbor, and 
inland toward the Cafada del en 
Medio; the other is found at 
the western end of the island 
on the slopes of the Cafiada del u 
ee ee Pinos, to which it gives its 
N. H. Reed, photo name. 
The most picturesque part of the shore All of the species of fish 
known to the California coast 7 
are rife in the waters about a 
Santa Cruz. In the early 
morning we saw great schools a 
of yellow-tail in pursuit of rr 
small fry. They kept the sea 
in a turmoil; and hundreds of 
cormorants, gulls, and pelicans 
followed hard in their wake 
to pick up the remains of the 
feast. Near the shore the rock bri 
cod and bass fishing is excel- 
lent; and almost mid-channel 
trolling for large albacore is an 
intensely exciting sport. The tne 
West Coast Fishing Company, site 
under the terms of a lease, has pa; 
erected a cannery at Pelican ” 
bay, and in every cove one runs 
across the Chinese and Italian 
crawfishers who are in the em- 
ploy of the company. Here per 
and there, too, Japanese are len 
seen diving for abalones. 
Many seal rookeries are dis- com" 
covered along shore. Both the min 
black and leopard seals still mel 
come here to breed. Occasion- 
ally, as of old, they are hunted war 
for oil and pelts; but more Ros 
frequently to supply living 























specimens for the zoological Vor 
parks of the east and foreign San 
countries. pore 

Santa Cruz is hardly a hunt- heir 
er’s paradise, but it offers some ral 
sport in the way of small I 





CANNING CRAWFISH ON SANTA CRUZ ISLAND game. A small red-gray fox area 
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and a few sea otters offer 
some inducement to trappers 
upon whom time hangs heav- 

y; while wild boar will try 
the mettle of a plucky Nim- 
rod. This particular wild 
hoar may be only the de- 
scendant of the domestic pig ; 

so, he has differentiated ~ 

1ough to become long-snout- 

d, slab-sided, razor-backed, 

d rhinoceros-hided. His 

w is stubbornly firm, with 

ig, protruding tusks; and 

fiercely attacks horses, 
vs and men without a mo- 
nent’s hesitation. It is his 
abit to come down the can- 
on at night, perhaps to 
atch a whiff of the sea 
reeze. Recently a gentleman 
ent up the canyon to sleep, 
at he might politely meet 
his boarship half way. When 
meeting occurred, the 
boar was clad only in erect 
bristles and gleaming tusks 
nd the gentleman in undress 
pajamas. It took four shots 
to silence his boarship, and 
ihe man between shots sprint- 

d in bare feet and flying 
pajamas to the friendly cover 
{ the largest rocks and trees he could 
find. 

Santa Cruz has had several owners 
since aboriginal days. For a_ brief 
period, the Mexican government used 
it as a penal station. Next it came 
nto the possession of Castillero, the dis- 
overer of the New Almaden quicksilver 
mines, to whom the Mexican govern- 
ment, it is said, gave Santa Rosa island 
| reward for his discovery, and after- 
ward Santa Cruz in exchange for Santa 
ltosa. Castillero then sold Santa Cruz 
to Barron, Forbes & Co., and Jecker, 
lorre & Co. It now belongs to the 
Santa Cruz Island Company, a close cor- 
poration principally made up of the 
heirs of the late Justinian Caire of San 
l'rancisco. 

The island, ninety-one square miles in 


area, is divided into several large ranches 





Painted Cave opens like the nave of a 
great Norman cathedral 


connected by telephone and under the 
charge of a general superintendent. The 
principal ranch-house is situated near 
the junction of the Cafada del Puerto 
with the Cafiada del Medio, four miles 
inland from Prisoner’s harbor, where 
the company has its warehouses, and the 
postoffice, La Playa, is situated. 

Grapes, olives, wine, poultry, sheep, 
and wool are shipped in large quantities. 
Thousands of sheep wander over -the 
hills, and the very day this is written 
fifty sheep-shearers have left the main- 
land for the island. 

By way of summary it may be said 
that Santa Cruz island is almost a 
princely domain in extent and resources. 
Its climate is similar to that of the 
mainland, but with greater sweep of 
ocean winds, colder nights and cooler 
days. It is, however, mild and equable. 
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Its hunting and fishing are good enough 
to satisfy ardent sportsmen. Its scenic 
beauty is ever fresh and enticing. It 
affords a wide field for relic-hunters. It 
provides interesting problems for the 
scientist and antiquarian. And if there 
be anything else dear to a tourist’s heart, 
it doubtless possesses it—even to fabu- 
lous treasures (as indeed is currently 
believed) hidden by pirates in long lost 
caves. 


New Year 
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Leaving its agricultural resources 
entirely out of consideration, Santa Cruz 
island has a great and prosperous future 
before it; and with all of the above 
named attractions to its credit, will 
probably become the greatest island 
resort of the Pacific coast. But this wil! 
only come to pass after suitable hotels 
have been built upon it and the transit 
of the cliannel between Santa Barbara 
and the island has been improved. 


in the West 


By Au¥Frep J. WATERHOUSE 


Shimmer and shine of the sunlight; 
Whispering leaves of the trees, 
And in and out in a merry rout 
The elves of the jocund breeze, 
Chasing the sunbeam phantoms 
That dance on the earth’s warm breast ; 
And this, I say, is our New Year’s Day, 
Our New Year in the west. 


Blossom and bud of the summer 
Smiling through all of the year, 
Till winter’s face is a thing of grace 
And his cold looks disappear. 
Suns through the azure sailing, 
Like gems on the day god’s crest; 
And this, I say, is our New Year’s Day, 
Our New Year in the west. 


Never a breath from the Arctic; 
Only the sunlight’s cheer, 

And cheery days, like a song of praise 
That runs through a vernal year. 

The chorus of birds, rejoicing 
That theirs is a lot the best,— 

And this, I say, is our New Year’s Day, 
Our New Year in the west. 
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By 
Joseph Cairn Simpson 
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From the Days of the Mission to the Present 


low tHE Writer’s Prepiction oF THirty YrEArs Aco Has BEEN More 
Tuan FULFILLED—CALIFORNIA SPEEDING WONDERS—LAND SPECU- 
LATION vs. HorsE SPECULATION—THE SEASON OF 1904 


THIRTEENTH PAPER 


t is not at all surprising that when a 
person made the prediction thirty 
years ago that California would take 

a place among the countries of the 
world as the producer of horses of the 
highest class, the statement was held 
to be a sort of guesswork, without much 
to support such a rosy prediction. While 
the prophet was conceded to have a fair 
knowledge of the subject, gained from 
being closely connected with horse affairs 
for more than a quarter of a century, 
vhen he prophesied that her very high 
place was to be replaced by the highest 

that meaning that none of her sister 
tates would outrank her when the test 

is the production of the very highest 


type of horses, animals which would be 
“champions” in all classes, especially 
those in which speed and endurance 
were the qualities on which the award 
was to be made—the critics held that his 
judgment had given way to enthusiasm, 
a sort of Californiphobia which would 
have to run its course. 

And in one respect it was very rash 
to venture such an assertion. When it 
was made I had been only a few weeks 
in the country—parts of April and May 
—and could not have obtained, through 
personal observation, the knowledge nec- 
essary to base an opinion upon; yet 
that belief was promulgated with all the 
confidence that would follow absolute 
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proof. With plenty of material evidence 
to sanction the presentation of the claim 
with firmness, there may have been an 
approach to arrogance in the prophecy, 
a sort of assumed dictatorship, as the 
forecast was not qualified in any way, 
the only conditions attached being that 
the parental stock, as well as care in 
breeding, educating and training, should 
be on a par with the methods of 
other countries. It was assuredly pre- 
sumptuous that a resident of a few 
weeks should go further than to express 
his belief in terms that would not ruffle 
the hair of those who were convinced 
that their country was the real race- 
horse region, and who were ready to 
fight for it to the last ditch. 

In the very old days the eastern shore 
of Maryland had good claims for the 
title. Then Virginia became the mother 
of race-horses, as well as presidents, and 
as such South Carolina followed. Then, 
Virginians emigrated to, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and the “dark and bloody 
ground” not only registered its claim 
but blazed its boundaries so as to include 
the whole of this wide country; and also 
sent to England, in 1859, a colt, Umpire, 
which raised a commotion nearly as 
furious as that which was the result 
of a four-year-old, Running Rein, com- 
ing in first in the Derby. Umpire won 
the Cleveland stakes at Stockton, beating 
a large field of crack two-year-olds, and 
the next day he won the biennial stakes, 
showing so much “class” that he was 
regarded as the best colt of his age 
(two years) in England. The charge 
was made that he was a year older 
than he was represented to be, and long 
articles appeared in leading journals, in 
which the question of dentition in the 
horse was discussed, the object being to 
prove that the Yankee colt was a 
swindler. There was no difficulty in 
proving that Umpire was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1857, but his early promise was 
blasted; his temper was spoiled, and 
that was augmented by a surgical oper- 
ation that was surely ill-advised. He 


was three-quarters of the same blood as 
Lexington, the greatest race-horse of his 
The sire of Umpire, Lecomte, 
Lexington, south- 


day. 
won a race from 
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western turfmen contending that he 
was the superior of the famous Ken 
tuckian. 

Kentucky, not contented with bein: 
surely the race-horse region so far a: 
runners could entitle it to the appella 
tion, as early as 1840 imported Abdallal 
from New York, Pilot Jr., and Mam 
brino Chief, the latter purchased by : 
son of Henry Clay, in 1854. There wer 
bred in Kentucky, and were successfu 
from the start, O. Blenis, John Mor 
gan, and other celebrities of the tracl 
in the early days of trotting. Thoug] 
New York held the championship when 
my prediction was made in 1874—with 
Dexter, 2:1714, and Goldsmith Maid, 
2:16—in that year the filly, Maud §&. 
was born, who won the championshi) 
seven times and held it till 1891, when 
the California-bred, reared and trained 
mare, Sunol, won it from her by half 
a second in 2:0814, Maud S. 2:0834. 
This was tied by the Californian, Palo 
Alto. ‘That was the last year of the 
old-fashioned, high-wheeled sulky, and 
the modern vehicle is so much faster that 
when comparisons are made between the 
old and the new, conjecture plays an 
important part in arriving at a con- 
clusion. 

At the close of this period, in 1901, 
seven trotters had records of 2:10 or 
better, and then it was a close race 
between California and Kentucky. To 
offset the 2:0814 of Sunol, and the 
2:0834 of Palo Alto, Kentucky could 
point to Maud §, 2:0834; Nancy 
Hanks, 2:09, and Jay Eye See, 2:10. 
This was a grand showing for the blue- 
grass state, though when the table, based 
on an allowance of five seconds in favor 
of the “bike,” is presented a wonderful 
change is shown. 

Three of the seven 2:10 or better 
trotters were Kentuckians; of the eight 
with a record of 2:05 or better there 
is only one Kentuckian, Nancy Hanks, 
2:04; while California horses include 
Lou Dillon, 1:5814; John A. McKer- 
ron, 2:0414, and Azote, 2:0434. To add 
to this brilliant display, the sire of 
Major Delmar, 1:5934 (Del Mar), and 
of The Abbot, 2:0314 (Chimes), were 
bred and reared in California. 
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HORSES OF CALIFORNIA 


The thirty-year-old prediction which 
s the base of these papers received its 
rst endorsement six years after it was 
ade, on September 25, 1880, when 
sweetheart obtained the championship 
mong two-year-old tretters in 2:26%4. 
"he previous record, 2:31, had been 
ade by the Kentucky-bred filly So-So 
1877. On November 20, 1880, Fred 
rocker won in 2:2514, so that Califor- 
a had first and second place in the 
venile division then and has never 
rrendered it. When there are scores 
place of a couple; when at the end of 
‘se twenty-four years there is a con- 
nt succession of championships, a 
nstant accession to the ranks of great 
norses bred in California, proof upon 
proof of the soundness of my prophecy ; 
| have the fullest confidence that when 
he records of this year are presented, 
“established” will be the verdict of all 
mpetent, fair-minded judges. 
\lthough in recalling this prediction, 
ind especially in repeating it so fre- 
quently, the charge of egotism can be 
vrought and sustained, I freely admit 
that in blocking out the story of the 
“Tlorses of California” that was the 
‘oundation on which it was to be built. 
When it was first made public the weak 
point was, as heretofore stated, that the 
predictor had only been a few weeks in 
California, and consequently the knowl- 
edge obtained from his own observation 
inust have been limited. And when I 
now state that it resulted from one trip 
of two days, and that confined to encir- 
cling the southern arm of the bay of 
San Francisco, it only can be accepted 
:s an opinion which had been formed 
without sufficient data to justify any- 
thing like such an authoritative state- 
ment. Now, to clear that which other- 
wise would be dark, my knowledge of 
California even at that early date after 
iy arrival, so far as reading and con- 
versation could give information, was 
quite extensive. When a boy eighteen 
vears old, I read a book descriptive of 
the country and of life in California. 
't claimed to be a truthful history, and 
vhatever its merit, I became thoroughly 
ifatuated. I held never a suspicion 
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of over-coloring, and that country was 
within reach ! 

I was a member of a surveying corps 
at that time, our work principally being 
in the big woods of northern Pennsyl- 
vania. As soon as that job was com- 
pleted I went to New York to obtain 
a passage to the land that was contin- 
ually in my thoughts. There I was told 
that I would be more likely to succeed 
in Providence or New Bedford, on a 
whaler. At Providence the captain of 
a whaling vessel offered to land me in 
California on his return from a voyage 
to the north Pacific if I would sign 
the ship’s articles, but a friend in Provi- 
dence soon convinced me of the folly of 
that plan. 

Returning from a woods’ trip, 1846, 
I learned of the organization of the 
Stevenson regiment. A _ friend had 
joined it, and I hurried to New York, 
but the regiment had sailed two days 
before I got there. I was married in 
1847, and my wife would not consent 
to my joining an expedition across the 
plains without she was one of the party, 
and to subject her to the discomforts and 
dangers of that journey was not to be 
thought of. 

Every book pertaining to California 
-—though these were rare at that time— 
waseagerly perused by me. When the Rev. 
Walter Colton’s “Three Years in Cali- 
fornia” came out, it was corroboratory 
of the one I had read ten years before, 
and from the quotations from that in 
these papers it will be learned that he 
was a great admirer of the country and 
the people. “Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view,” says the author of the 
“Pleasures of Memory,” and were the 
book which was so bewitching in my boy- 
hood days at hand now, it would not 
have the same charm. I have lain by 
the camp-fire and seen visions inspired 
by that book so bright that the scefies 
depicted by Tasso were not more entran- 
cing. Armida and her attending houris 
were no more enchanting than the 
sefioras and sefioritas of that land of 
sunshine and flowers. 

It may be well further to elucidate, 
by explaining how this quondam surveyor 
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and woodsman became a practical horse- 
man and acquired the knowledge which 
gave any weight to his predictions. 
Always fond of horses, and the owner 
of them from boyhood, one of them 
unquestionably marked out the course 
that has been followed by me for so 
many years. That Fortune has a great 
deal to do in making the journey through 
life rough or smooth can not be gainsaid, 
and even an adverse stroke—apparently 
a knock-out blow—from the blind god- 
dess, may prove if not a blessing in 
disguise, not nearly so bad as appre- 
hended. 

In 1851 I took my family to Iowa, 
at that time emphatically a new country. 
In making a survey I discovered a very 
valuable piece of timber land which was 
still vacant, that is, the property of the 
United States. The sale of that gave 
me sufficient capital to make land-deal- 
ing my business, and my regular occupa- 
tion, land-surveying, was of great service. 
I was very fortunate in Iowa investments, 
extending the field of my operations into 
northwestern Missouri and making large 
purchases. Much of this was done on 
borrowed capital. Then came the panic 
of 1857, when wild lands were valueless. 
About all that was left me was a thor- 
oughbred stallion and a pair of driving- 
horses. The stallion, Blackbird, was 
the one that shaped the end. 

When a small boy I had heard a good 
deal about horses, their breeding and 
management. The happiest of these child- 
hood days were passed on the farm of an 
uncle in Scotland, he and his sons, who 
were old enough, being ardent votaries of 
the hunting-field. Washington Irving 
tells in one of his stories that when in 
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England he saw the rector of the parish 
earnestly haranguing a group of eager 
listeners and supposed that he was 
“expounding the law and the prophets,” 
but when he got near enough to be an 
auditor it was a “discussion on the 
points of a big brown horse.” So the 
main topics for conversation among 
the men at Halldykes (the title of my 
uncle’s farm) were horses, dogs or some- 
thing connected with sports of the field. 
The breeding of race-horses, hunters and 
greyhounds, their management and 
training, was a frequent subject of 
conversation, and young as I was—a 
little over nine years—the talk was fairly 
well understood and was, doubtless, the 
seed from which grew my liking for 
horses. All the days spent on that farm 
were bright and joyous, but the one 
which could be marked by a cairn of 
white stones was when I accompanied 
my uncle and cousins to the races at 
Dumfries. 

The blood-horse (thoroughbred) was 
the recognized nobility of the equine 
race in that country, and the best 
hunters were those which had a liberal 
inheritance of the blood of the turf. In 
the part of Pennsylvania in which I was 
reared the thoroughbred was practically 
unknown, so that my preference for the 
strain was, without doubt, due to the 
teachings of my uncle and cousins. 

From the first of my writings on the 
horse I have strenuously advocated near 
strains of thoroughbred in fast trotters 
and have adhered to it ever since. When 
Blackbird, a large horse, took my eye, 
the first time I saw him, and when a 
boy was put on him to show his gait, 
I told two friends who accompanied 
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there was just the horse I wanted 
make a fast trotter and be the pro- 
itor of fast trotters. He was the only 
roughbred in the country at that time. 
rage then being for Black Hawks 
| Morgans, and my friends ridiculed 
idea, and so did the whole tribe of 
sy folk when, as soon as I bought 
1. I put him in the hands of a trainer 
break to harness and educate him in 
trotting gait. The track was twenty 
les away from my farm, and there he 
ved through the summer; was shown 
t the state fair at Muscatine, won two 
nor races at Davenport that fall, and 
mm there was taken to my farm. ‘That 
s in 1856. During the summer of 
‘7 I used him for a road horse, send- 
ng him to the same trainer a short time 
efore the county fair. 
When first put to work he showed 
so well that the trainer felt confident 
‘ could beat the champion trotter of 
that section, and I made the match for 
$1,000 a side. To illustrate the betting 
in that country at that time: I also 
wagered a pair of driving mares against 
the wheat, then uncut, on quite a large 
field, and an acre of ground on which 
was a neat cottage and blacksmith-shop 


against forty acres of timber land. 


The next day after the match was 
iade—it was to be trotted on the Daven- 
port track some thirty miles from where 
ile horses were kept—I started on one 
of my land expeditions and did not get 
b back until a few days before the race 
was to come off. It was hard to believe 
that the horse I looked at was the same 
that I had left only a few weeks before. 
Hie had become so “hard a puller” that 

' had to be driven with a curb bit. 


Wherever the harness touched him the 
hair was worn off and in places—where 
the breeching, the girth, or the crupper 
touched—was a raw sore, and so were 
the sides of his mouth and the lips sore. 
The race was made “play or pay,” and 
so the trip to Davenport was made. 

Blackbird was beaten, of course, but 
the loss in money and its equivalent was 
lightly felt in comparison with the 
comments—those of my friends the 
keenest—on the folly of trying to make 
a trotter out of a running-horse. Black- 
bird was sent to the farm, and I went 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, driving across 
the country. That was late in the fall 
of 1857, and when I realized that 1,280 
acres for a model stock farm for myself 
in all probability would have to go it 
was a keen disappointment. I considered 
it the very best I had ever seen up to 
that time for a stock farm. It took in 
a part of the Missouri bottom, plenty 
of timber, the rolling prairie as fertile 
nearly as the plain, and springs of the 
purest water in abundance. 

In the spring of 1858 I drove Black- 
bird to Chicago, making the 150 miles 
in a little over a day and a half, and 
put him in the hands of George W. Bid- 
well, acknowledged to be one of the very 
best trainers of trotters in the country. 
A little after midsummer I got a letter 
from Bidwell; the horse had become 
unmanageable, the only way he could 
be exercised was to saddle, and then the 
precaution had to be taken of placing 
him behind the sulky which Bidwell 
was sitting in, else he would run away. 
My fond anticipations apparently were 
blasted; the grand-looking horse was of 
no account as a trotter himself, and if 
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he could not show something approach- 
ing a fast trotting gait, his progeny 
might not do any better. 

I drove Blackbird to Chicago to what 
was considered in those days a light 
road-wagon. The horse was on _ the 
Garden City track six miles from Chi- 
cago, and from the track to the suburbs 
of the city the road, apart from being 
sandy and therefore heavy, was good. 
Bidwell then had Gypsy Queen—one of 
the celebrities of the day, especially over 
a distance of ground—who subsequently 
became the dam of the “black whirlwind 
of the track,” Thomas Jefferson. 

Blackbird was hitched to his own 
wagon, the mare to an ordinary skeleton 
wagon. A short time before she had 
beaten Ripton in straight heats, and the 
wagon was the same vehicle she drew 
in the race. The race between us which 
followed was a close one, though I beat 
the mare fairly. When we got to the 
stable where Bidwell kept his horses 
when they were in town—it was in an 
alley back of the Sherman House—he 
expressed his surprise. 

“T will bet a thousand dollars,” he 
said, “that there is not another driver 
in the country who can take that horse, 
rig him as light as he chooses, and beat 
Queen any part of that road. You 
should train and drive him yourself.” 

“In races?” I queried. 

“Of course,” was his answer, and when 
we sat down in the office of the stable 
he dilated on the subject for some time. 
An intelligent and fairly well educated 
man, he had taken up the profession 
accidentally, not intending to make it 
his business until after he had driven 
several races. He brought a band of 
horses to California in the early sixties, 
one of them being Fillmore with which 
he won a race of five miles in San 
Francisco and made the fastest record 
for the distance (13:16) up to that date, 
April 18, 1863 in San Francisco. 

Oftentimes I thought of Bidwell’s 
advice, which was nearly a command, 
“Drive him yourself,” with little thought 
of following it till acceptance was forced 
upon me. The effects of the “panic of 
185%” increased in intensity, but in 1858 
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I had still hopes of weathering the © 


storm. My business was hugely enjoyed. 
From the time I made the discovery 0° 
the vacant piece of timber land unti! 
the crash came, it consisted of a succes 
sion of exciting episodes. 

My first trip to Missouri was made i 
the spring of 1856. There was such < 
rush to the land office at Plattsburg tha 
the Registrar, Judge Burch, restrictec 
the work of the office to a certain numbe 
of entries a day. Those who wanted t 
make entries registered their names anc 
the number of entries they intended tc 
make, making a deposit to ensure good 
faith, which would be returned to them 
when the entries were made. I counted 
the land warrants in my possession— 
something like 10,000 acres—and paid 
the required amount, $160. 

Some time in August, the date given 
me, was several weeks off. I was still 
in the office when a man came in, put 
$200 in gold coin on the Registrar’s 
desk and demanded a certificate for a 
corresponding number of entries. The 
man was a tradesman who lived in the 
town. The judge objected strenuously, 
but the man, who was supported by a 
delegation of townsmen, carried his 
point. On my return in August I 
learned the purpose of the man, who 
was certainly a master workman when 
it came to seeing a chance to make 
money. My name had not been on the 
hotel register five minutes till I was 
accosted : 

“Are you Mr. Joseph Cairn Simpson? 
Do you want to use all your entries? 
I will pay you well to make some for 
me.” 

My application was so much larger 
than any which preceded it that this 
man thought my motive was to speculate 
on the fear of losing selections. He 
rushed to a banker, secured the coin and, 
after paying the $200 several times over, 
the banker being in with him in the 
scheme, made quite a handsome fortune 
for one in his station in life. 

But for the panic of 1857, or had I 
been able to hold these lands till after 
the close of the war, the 1280 acres 
would have been stocked with the very 
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best blood-horses, cattle and sheep, and 
in all probability my rose-colored vis- 
ons of life in California never would 
have been fulfilled. But there was one 
ittle ray of good luck in the Missouri 
perations. In studying the plats I dis- 
covered 120 vacant acres not far from 
St. Joseph. I supposed it was worth- 
less, but as the cost was only $150, 
it was a long odds chance and I took it. 
Within a few days after it became mine 
| sold it to the man who owned the 
adjoining farm for $2,400, and he was 
well pleased to get it at that. 

There was no help for it: The fascina- 
tions of land speculation were of the past. 
In this connection it will not be out of 
place to say that when fairly embarked 
in the horse business I became infatu- 
ated in one sense. I read everything 
in relation to horses that came within 
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my reach, talked and pondered, and 
became an enthusiast of the most ardent 
type in all pertaining to breeding, rear- 
ing, training and racing. 

“Drive him yourself,” was no longer a 
matter of choice, it was compulsory. 
Blackbird, a horse by the sire of Black- 
bird that could run a mile fairly well 
and very fast up to half a mile, a driving 
mare, and a yearling filly were all of my 
possessions. 

Quarter-racing was a great sport in 
those days. Men traveled with “short 
horses,” seeking matches with those 
that stayed at home. One of these trav- 
eling terrors, disguised as was the prac- 
tice, came along, and I was offered a 
race. I sold the mare, betted her price 
and all the money I had, and won the 
race. The beaten horse proved to be 
a noted champion of the quarter-paths, 
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Baldy Printer. That fixed the status 
of my horse; so Blackbird and he were 
taken to the races at Dubuque. Both 
won; the supreme satisfaction being the 
race won by Blackbird in heats of two 
miles, beating a Black Hawk stallion of 
repute. I drove him myself, the first 
race—outside of some scrub affairs—I 
had ever driven. Frank won several 
races in that campaign. Blackbird won 
heats of three miles. 

In 1859 occurred another epoch in my 
life. I trotted Blackbird on several 
occasions with success. I matched him 
against a famous mare to trot ten miles 
for $2,000, the race to be trotted on 
The Abbey track, St. Louis. I drove 
him on that track for three months, 
studying as hard as ever. Here was a 
good opportunity—races, both running 
and trotting; the big fair, crowds of 
people, and many of the first horsemen 
in the country in attendance. Blackbird 
won the race. I “did” the fair for the 
Democrat, and must have done fair work 
as I was offered a permanent situation 
on the paper as turf editor. This may 
be called my first real start in the 
literature of the horse. 

Blackbird now had established a repu- 
tation as a long-distance trotter, which 
gave him a value. The following year 
his first-born, Mayday, showed she could 
trot. In the fall of that year, 1860, 
among other races trotted and won by 
Blackbird was one of heats of five miles 
at Davenport. During the next year he 
was awarded the premium offered for 
the best stallion. The cwners of other 
horses protested that a prize should be 
given with Blackbird barred, and that 
was of more value to me than the $200 
purse as it was an acknowledgment of 
his superiority which could not be con- 
troverted. 

This was a little more than two years 
from the time when Bidwell said, “Drive 
him yourself,” and when he returned 
from his victory at Davenport, I had 
progressed so far in the art of training 
and driving that he no longer “pullea,” 
and showed a wonderful increase in trot- 
ting speed, a rate of a mile in 2:16 to 
a heavy skeleton wagon, when the best 
record at that date was 2:1934. He 
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died when comparatively a young horse, 
eleven years old, from an injury received 
in his stall. He was not trained during 
the last year of his life. 

His sons and daughters showed very 
well. A son, California Blackbird, trot- 
ted at Sacramento in 2:22 in September, 
1874. This was the second fastest Cali- 
fornia record then for a stallion, and was 
within two seconds of the world’s mark. 
A California-bred granddaughter, Vic 
H, trotted in 2:12; and there are quite 
a number of his descendants with 
records of from 2:07 to 2:12, while the 
fastest of all harness-horses, Dan Patch, 
has a slight strain of his blood. 

Like the discovery of the vacant 
timber land on the bluffs of the Missis- 
sippi, Blackbird set me on my feet again. 

The first book published on training 
trotters—“Horse Portraiture,” published 
in 1868—I wrote on the place referred 
to in the following quotation: 


For a pleasant home, where the bee sips 
honey from the sweet-scented cherry tree 
and the flowering fragrant crab-apple; where 
the sun shines so brightly in the windows 
of a morning, and gilds with refulgent glory 
the opposite bluffs in the evening; where 
the placid river runs so silently to the sea, 
with wooded islands on its bosom, that look 
like floating fairy gardens; where colts are 
gamboling in the green fields; where peace, 
contentment and happiness dwell—for all 
these 1 am indebted to him. 


The donor of all the foregoing was 
Blackbird. The farm, while nearly 1,200 
acres smaller than the Missouri selec- 
tion, was admirably adapted for training 
horses, the only drawback being the 
rigorous climate of central Iowa. 

The two fastest stallions in Iowa in 
1863 were Green’s Bashaw, a grandson 
of Long Island Black Hawk, and Tom 
Hyer, a son of Vermont Black Hawk. 
Bashaw had beaten Tom when they met, 
and the owner of Tom requested me to 
take him in 1863. During that year and 
1864 I won many races with Tom, turned 
the tables on Bashaw, and, in a race 
won by Tom in St. Louis, a friend of 
mine and myself won upwards of $10,- 
000, the largest winning I ever made 
on one race. Another friend had a horse 


which he called Rising Sun, which I 
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hanged to Naboclish, my friend put- 
ing him in my charge in 1863. With 
1e exception I won every race I started 
‘aboclish in—some eight or ten—thnat 
ason, and reduced his record about 
enty-five seconds. 

{ am far from recording these facts 

anything wonderful, but I desire to 

ww that under the circumstances I 

id fair success, and still more I wish 

demonstrate that I had sufficient 
owledge to warrant me in making the 

‘diction concerning California; and 
urther than to state that I won the 

ree-minute class in Buffalo with Clara 
| in 1871 and that the time she made 
was the fastest for the class for about 

n years, and that I drove Antevolo at 
sacramento in 1885 to the best four- 

‘ar-old trotting stallion record, nothing 
more need be said on that score. As I 
have not driven in a race for sixteen 
years, I have practically passed from 
ight in that connection, and many 
cquaintances of late years will be sur- 
prised to learn that I have been so active 
a participant in harness-horse sports. 

As to what may be termed my journal- 
istic career, all that is necessary is a 
mere reference; and my connection 
with trotting associations and jockey 
clubs has been intimate, filling every 
place in the first named from secretary 
to president, and in the running division 
from secretary to chairman of the board 
of stewards. 

As a breeder, I can say that I have 
done well, especially from so limited a 
number of mares. Marion is conceded 
to be one of the best—some place her 
as the very best—of American thorough- 
bred brood-mares. ‘There is only one 
class from which the highest type of 
race-horses can be bred—thoroughbreds. 
The proper selection of form and blood 
is the study in that case. The form of 
Malcolm, the sire of Marion, was well 
adapted to correct the faulty points in 
Maggie Mitchell, the dam of Marion, 
and all who have seen Marion pronounce 
her very nearly a model. 

A combination of the best English 
hlood—Bonnie Scotland, Monarch, Glen- 
coe, Yorkshire—and back of that the 
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very best of native blood, is what is 
needed. 

Columbine, who has a good place in 
the great table of brood-mares, was bred 
in direct opposition to the views of a 
majority of the successful breeders of 
fast trotters. Blackbird was the sire 
of A. W. Richmond, the sire of Colum- 
bine, whose dam was by a thoroughbred 
horse, so he was at least three quarters 
thoroughbred. Columbia, the dam of 
Columbine, was by imp. Bonnie Scot- 
land (by the way, I traded the little 
Iowa farm for Bonnie Scotland); her 
dam Young Fashion, by imp. Monarch; 
grandam the great Fashion, by imp. 
Trustee. She was a big, roomy mare, a 
steady runner, and with a little more 
speed would have been a first-class per- 
former on the turf. She won several 
races for me. We had a very good 
son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, Logan, 
on the place, belonging to my partner 
at the time, Hon. D. A. Gage. In 
the many arguments anent breeding fast 
trotters, when a mate to Columbia was 
mentioned Logan was the general choice. 
I preferred the form of Richmond, as, 
though Logan had a good deal of speed, 
the other was the faster; and then 
the experiment was worth a good deal 
to me. 

Columbia’s first mate was her three- 
quarter brother in blood, Malcolm. 
Their son was the sire of Guido, who 
holds the records for heats of a mile 
running. Columbine was the first child 
of Richmond and Columbia. The second 
was also a filly, which showed a trial of 
speed when four years old of 2:15, and 
that was, in 1878, a great performance. 
The Electioneer and Columbine proved 
a fortunate mate, among their children 
being Anteeo, 2:1614 ; Antevolo, 2:1914, 
Coral, 2:1814, and J. C. Simpson, 2:18 
—four of them inside of 2:20, the first 
two named, to high wheels. I bred 
Anteeo, Antevolo and Anteroes, the last 
named a very successful sire. Five sons 
of Columbine have been successful pro- 
genitors of trotting speed, and her 
grandsons are following the same course. 

In a money-making light she was 
decidedly successful. Her oldest son, 
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Anteeo, sold for $55,000; at auction, 
her second, Antevolo, brought $35,000. 
Anteeo I sold when four years old for 
$10,000, and that year he earned $2,700. 
Antevolo I sold for $18,000. When he 
was seven years old he had brought me 
$27,000. 

Comparing speculating in land and 
gambling in horses, before the panic 
of 1857 put.an end to the land gambling 
I could have retired with about one 
hundred thousand dollars. In ten years 
I deposited in the First National Bank 
of Oakland about that amount, nearly 
all of it made from horses. The land 
money went up in a short blaze. After 
the “slump” in horses, when, according 
to one of the losers in the business, 
horses were no longer assets but liabil- 
ities, it took several years to absorb the 
earnings, and one big loss was in an 
operation outside of the horses. 

Another comparison: I heartily enjoyed 
the search for lands. With a small 
locating compass to aid in selecting, I 
rode over that beautiful prairie country, 
and though subjected to discomforts, on 


the whole the journeys were pleasant. 
I spent months in northwestern Missouri, 
and until I came to California I con- 


sidered that section, or rather the 
choicest parts of it, almost an ideal loca- 
tion for breeding fine horses. The old 
settlers, mainly from Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and southern Illinois, brought the 
best horses their former homes supplied 
and “blood” was plentiful. Saturday 
evenings, in the vernacular of that coun- 
try meaning all of the afternoon, work 
was suspended, the people congregated 
at some central point, and horse-racing 
was the order until darkness set in. 
“Short horses” were the performers, the 
distances run from three hundred yards 
to half a mile. 

I accompanied the landlord of the 
hotel where I stopped to a race between 
a horse belonging to a friend of his 
and a celebrity from Howard county. 
The race was seven hundred yards, and 
his friend’s horse won. 

“He could beat any horse,” said Mr. 
A., and I proposed to run Frank, the 
horse mentioned above, against him, my 
stake being a section of land, and his 
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a negro boy he had detailed to look 
after my horses and as body servant for 
myself. 

On our way back I saw a Mr. Weldon, 
a large farmer, and also the owner of 
several race-horses, who agreed to send 
one of his men to Iowa to bring the 
horse, and that he, Mr. Weldon, would look 
after his preparation for the race. But 
in this case Mrs. A. had the say. Tom, 
then a man about thirty years of age, 
had been a part of her marriage portion 
when he wasa boy. Mr. B. might wager 
whatever he saw fit with the one excep- 
tion of the boy, she said, and that of 
course ended that matter. As to Tom 
himself, he seemed to be _ pleased 
at being rated the equivalent of so much 
land. 

Some years later I did wager four 
hundred and odd dollars against a man, 
and won him. TI had charge of the 
Driving Park track in Chicago in 1864, 
but, my familv living in Towa, I was 
subject to military duty in that state. 
Attending the Scott County Fair at 
Davenport while the draft was in prog- 
ress, two of my neighbors came with 
substitutes, and one of them, regretting 
the cost—$800 to the man, and the 
expenses of the trip—I offered to put 
up one half of it and we would gamble 
to see which would have him. He took 
time to consider, and the next morning, 
just as T was seated in the wagon to go 
to the track, he signified his acceptance 
of the offer. My horses had to be exer- 
cised, and that had to be done by myself, 
but the man who kept the billiard saloon 
in Sabula stood by, and I turned the 
matter over to him, giving him my part 
of the money, with instructions if he 
were fortunate enough to win, not to 
pay the man until he was sworn in and 
taken charge of by the army officials. 
The track was on the top of the bluff, 
a beautiful situation, with the Missis- 
sippi and Rock River valleys for many 
miles in sight, and the trio of towns, 
Davenport, Rock Island and Moline, in 
full view. It was nearly noonday when 
IT saw my agent coming through the 
gateway of the track. He was waving 
his hat, a sure indication that he was 
the victor. 
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‘How did you win him, Hein?” was 
my first query. 

“Tossed heads or tails,” was his reply. 
E The transaction was of no service to 


the government, however, as when we 
re eating dinner at the Burtis House 
at evening, the provost marshal, 
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Major Hall, called to me from an 
— adjoining table: “That substitute of 
: yours ran away before they got him 
f into camp.” 


To make another comparison: Much 
as I enjoyed the land business and the 
excitement attending the sale for thou- 
sinds, of land which had cost me a less 
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number of hundreds—and in some cases, 
like the timber lot on the bluff, the 
profits were as great as backing a fifty- 
to-one shot—more and more when I 
commenced driving my horses myself, 
I became absorbed in the study of all 
the points connected with the business. 





THE FAMOUS ELECTIONEER, FROM WHOM HAVE DESCENDED MORE THAN 160 RECORD-BREAKING 
TROTTING HORSES 


I bought all the horse books that came 
within my reach, and these were aug- 
mented by having the privilege of draw- 
ing on Judge Grant’s library, at that 
time the largest collection of that class 
of works in the United States. At times 
the little room at “Bird Farm” was 
well worthy of the name of library, 


. 
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Judge Grant sending books to me by the 
box. A better place for study of the 
horse question than the Iowa farm 
would be difficult to find. When fairly 
settled on Bird Farm in 1860, I had 
a number of horses in training. Quo- 
ting from the preface to “Horse Por- 
traiture” : 

This book has been written in the hours 
intervening between the morning’s drive and 
the evening’s walk (of the horses), and when 
the rigors of winter put an end to active 
training, the labor of composition, and care 
of the horses about equally divided the time. 


Spring and the early months of sum- 
mer were occupied in preparing the 
horses; then off to the fairs and races. 
The campaign of 1863 commenced at 
Clinton, Iowa, in August, at which place 
Naboclish and Tom Hyer won races. 
From there I went to Chicago, where 
a new association, the Chicago Driving 
Club, had just been formed. Its track 
was on State street, Twenty-first street 
the northern boundary, Michigan avenue 
the eastern. Wabash avenue was not 
yet opened in that section. 

The club was formed of the business 
men of the city, with little practical 
knowledge of the management of a 
track. I was fortunately enabled to be 
of such service to them at this first 
meeting that the following winter the 
club made me a very liberal offer as 
manager, giving me the privilege of 
training my horses, and thus commenced 
my connection with that part of horse 
racing; and, with the exception of the 
summer of 1868, which I spent in 
New York, I had more or less to do 
with the tracks of Chicago till the start 
for California in the spring of 1874. 

The year 1863 was on the whole a 
good twelve months for me. I left 
home with three horses, Naboclish, Tom 
Hyer, and Mayday, winning races at 
Clinton, Iowa; Chicago, Decatur, IIli- 
nois; Davenport, Dubuque and Dixon, 
winding up the season at St. Louis, 
where Naboclish won one race and Tom 
Hyer two, one of them being the scene 
of the big outside winning of something 
over $10,000 with the risk of only a 
little more than one thousand dollars. 
I sold Mayday in Chicago and Naboc- 
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lish in St. Louis. I had made mor 
money from some of my land sales thar 
the profits of that campaign, thougl 
there was quite a roll of government 
money, a few of the bills of the value 
represented by $1,000 each. 

The prediction so frequently men- 
tioned, and which was made so short 
a time after I became a resident of Cali- 
fornia, was in a measure the result of 2 
trip with Charles R. Peters around the 
southern arm of the bay of San Fran- 
cisco. My knowledge of California, as 
heretofore explained, was nearly a: 
extensive as reading and conversatior 
could afford. Books like che one picked 
up for a night in the backwoods of 
Pennsylvania, and “Three Year: in 
California,” gave information of the 
people, and their lives in detail while 
others furnished statistics. 

“The Natural Wealth of California,” 
which I found on a second-hand _ book- 
counter in Chicago, was picked up at 
a time when the information contained 
was of the greatest service. I was then 
making preparations to start for Cali- 
fornia in a few months, and had the 
bookseller been an accomplished phy- 
siognomist—had he noticed the expres- 
sion of my countenance when glancing 
over the title-page—the two or three 
dollars he asked would have been multi- 
plied several times over. It was a big 
book of 696 pages octavo, published in 
San Francisco and New York in 1868, 
and though I had volumes of later date 
this was the one. The title-page told a 
captivating story: Early history, geog- 
raphy, topography and scenery, cli- 
mate, agriculture * * * a detailed 
description of each county, ete.; and the 
promises of the title-page were fully 
sustained. That first day—April 10, 
1874—in California, when we _ break- 
fasted in a hotel on the summit, still 
enveloped in huge snow drifts, and in 
a few hours were among wheat-fields 
in full bloom—summer-time, in fact. 
when we lunched in Sacramento, was 
a startling confirmation of many early 
impressions; the rose-colored dreams by 
the camp-fire thirty years before were 
none too roseate. 
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efore making the trip with Mr. 
Potcrs there was evidence of the climatic 
advantages for training horses. The night 
arrival I met a friend who had 
in training on the Oakland track, 
crossed the bay with him early 
in the morning of the next day. There 
wes another revelation. 

"he track is no better than it has 
been most of the time all through the 
winter,” he said. 

\ few days before, in the country I 

there were frost and snow, with 
scarcely an indication that springtime 
near at hand. Here horses were 
ing on the roads. What a contrast! 
id now a brief sketch of this event- 


yu 


— of. 


ful trip, eventful at least to myself. We 
went by train to Mayfield, where we 
y met by Henry Seale. He was 


ding trotting-horses on quite a large 
scale, and he was the owner of Elmo, 
‘ted horse in the east, where I had 
him trot in races and in his exercise. 
He had surely increased in size, and 
never looked so well when all the arts 
of a good groom directed by an accom- 
plished trainer were lavished upon him. 
In the case of the mares and youngsters, 
however, as heretofore related (an 
account of the short journey appeared 
in the second paper of this series), 
enough was disclosed to show that so 
far as early maturity went there was no 
comparison between the east and Cali- 
fornia. Mares were up to their eyes 
in the richest herbage, many of the foals 
had their second coats; all were in prime 
order. Early in May not very many 
eastern foals had yet put in an appear- 
ance, and to find a counterpart to the 
pictures in Mr. Seale’s fields on an 
eastern farm, months later in the season 
would have been the date. 

We stayed in San Jose that night. 
The next morning Mr. Peters got a car- 
riage and we were driven to Newark, 
Where he had laid out a town. The 
ground on which it was to be built was 


still used as a dairy farm, but there 
was a practical demonstration that one 


important adjunct—a plentiful supply 
of pure water—would not be lacking. 
An artesian well had been sunk, and a 
jet eau of magnificent proportions was 
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. It was a beautiful evening. 
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We were driven to the old 
Mission San Jose and, sitting on the 
veranda of Captain Beard’s house, 
looked upon a prospect which I had 
never seen equaled, unless it were in 
the dreams of the long, long ago. 

Passing to when the prediction had 
an effect: In the drive from San Jose 
Mr. Peters pointed out Warm Springs, 
which he informed me belonged to Gov- 
ernor Stanford—and, by the way, Mr. 
Peters was an admirable raconteur and 
his stories of the early days were intensely 
interesting to me. Some of these are 
rehearsed in the second paper “Horses 
of California,” and in that paper is a 
very brief account of my first meeting 
Governor Stanford in Sacramento, in 
the fall of 1874. In response to my 
statement “that the few months I had 
spent in California had convinced me 
that it would ultimately take the lead 
of all the states in the Union in breeding 
and rearing fast horses, and also horses 
of great endurance, he answered: 

“T heartily agree with you—but not 
in our time.” 

He had a few mares which were kept 
by a farmer near Sacramento. I accom- 
panied Harris R. Covey, who afterwards 
was superintendent of Palo Alto, to the 
farm where they were kept, and in the 
talk with “the Governor’—and it was 
quite a long one, as we sat in the 
judges’ stand for hours after the close 
of the races for the day—I urged the 
transfer of these mares to Warm 
Springs, the purchase of a stallion, ete. 
The after- 
noon had been hot, and the change of 
temperature was wonderful. Sacramento 
certainly can claim that as a rule, no 
matter how hot the middle portion of 
the day the mornings and evenings are 
unsurpassable. 

There was bright moonlight on that 
occasion, and he sent the coachman to 
tell Mrs. Stanford not to wait dinner 
for him. Some one has said that if a 


the result. 


person were to be thrown accidentally 
into the company of Edmund Burke for 
ever so few minutes, though an entire 
stranger and without the least knowl- 
edge of whom his companion was, he 
would realize that he was a man of 
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celebrity, and had Governor Stanford 
been unknown at the time, I should have 
_been just as certain that my companion 
of a few hours was a person of dis- 
tinguished ability. 

Our talk, like that of Washington 
Irving’s rector, was chiefly of the horse, 
though the country came in for a full 
share. Governor Stanford endorsed Col- 
ton as to the wonderful endurance of 
the native horses, and I exerted all 
my conversational powers to convince 
him that not very many years would 
be required to establish my claim. In 
after years he frequently said that the 
talk on that evening set him to thinking 
seriously over a question which had been 
lightly considered up to that time. The 
mares he told me, several of them at 
least, were purchased at the solicitation 
of some friend, and as for Warm Springs 
he would have a better establishment 
than that would be for breeding horses. 

And now, having presented my cre- 
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dentials as a member of the guild, and 
shown, I trust, that my knowledge of 
horses warranted me in making the 
recorded prediction, the next paper, in 
connection with what has already been 
published, will establish beyond reason- 
able denial that at the close of the trot- 
ting season of 1904 California will be 
in the lead of all other countries in the 
production of fast trotters. As I write, 
in the middle of October, there have 
been two new additions to the 2:05 list, 
and while the one which has the fastest 
record—Tiverton, 2 :0414—is a native of 
Iowa, which is also gratifying to me, 
the Californian—Sweet Marie, 2:05— 
beat him in the race, the Transylvania, 
in which these records were made, which 
has been pronounced by competent crit- 
ics.to be the greatest race of five heats 
ever trotted. This without disparage- 
ment to the gallant Hawkeye horse, 
justifies the award of the first place to 
the mare from the City of Angels. 
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PALO ALTO (2:08%) FAMOUS TROTTING STALLION, FOALED AT PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, 1882 
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To WILLIAM KEITH, Painter 


Here where the tired day steals out to sea— 
Past the tall guardians of the Golden Gate 
Down to the rim of Time, where rest doth wait 
Within the portals of Eternity— 

Duelleth a wizard; cunning-handed he, 
With seer’s insight and with poet’s heart ; 
And he hath seen and shown by every Art 


The soul of color, and its mystery. 
To him the reaching oaks their glory show ; 
"Tis his to learn, and his to make us know 
The mystic beauty of the greenwood old; 
The promise of the hills; the valleys sweet ; 
The golden wonder of a world complete ; 
The glory of a vision yet untold! 
—ADELINE KNAPP. 





Italians of 


California 


By Marius J. SPINELLO 
Late Instructor in Italian in the University of California. 


ALIFORNIA has nearly sixty 
& thousand Italian citizens and 
I am in a position to assert and 
maintain that the economic conditions 
of the Italian population in this state 
are incomparably better than those of 
the Italians in the east. The greater 
prosperity the Italian enjoys in Cali- 
fornia is not accidental; it is the result 
of causes which any organization for the 
development of the state ought to 
divulge, through the Italian papers in 
the east, if we think that the Italians 
are as good citizens as any that come 
to our shores. Moreover, by investiga- 
ting, discovering, and making those rea- 
sons known, we would not only proclaim 
to the world in a most convincing man- 
ner the possibilities of the state, but we 
would also at the same time do justice 
to a much abused, misrepresented and 
undervalued portion of our population. 
San Francisco has many a brilliant 
and highly respected professional man 
of Italian birth or parentage. The beau- 
tiful orchards, vineyards and gardens 
planted by Italians on the shifting sand 
dunes of San Francisco, of San Mateo, 
in Santa Clara valley, around Stockton, 
Napa, Fresno, Tulare, Los Angeles, and 
on the slopes of the Sierras, tell us what 
the sturdy sons of the noble nation to 
which the world is indebted for all that 
makes life worth living, can do where- 
ever their lot is cast, and especially under 
the mild and benignant sky-of Califor- 
nia. Everywhere, we are told, the most 


well-kept vineyards, most luxuriant and 
profitable orchards belong to Italians. 
The Swiss-Italian colony of Asti is 
another eloquent proof of what we may 
expect from the Italians in the land 
where they can have free and fair play 
by the side of other settlers. 

The taxes collected from the Italians 
of California represent over $12,000,000 
worth of property, real and personal. The 
American reference agencies have regis- 
tered over eight hundred Italian business 
houses with a credit varying from $500 
to $500,000. These facts are indis),utable 
and show us how materially prosperous 
our Italian population is in California. 
In view of their number, the aggregate 
capital owned and managed by them is 
equally as considerable as that in the 
hands of the representatives of any other 
nationality on Californian soil. This 
enormous accumulation of capital is 
primarily due to the uncommon energy, 
sobriety and faithfulness which char- 
acterize the Italians, despite their 
decadent writers; but, when we compare 
their achievements here with their 
achievements in the east, the rapidity 
of their success must be recognized as 
due also to the youth, and to the inex- 
haustible wealth of this state. 

The eastern Italian comes from the 
same country and stock from which the 
California Italian comes, but though 
very successful, he has not been able to 
accomplish so much in so short a time. 
Why? Because, in the east, he found 
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‘ country thickly populated and had 
to begin his climbing at the lowest step 
the ladder, while the people who had 
ne before him, were well-nigh the 

. In California, on the other hand, 

came as early as the rest of the early 

tlers and started alongside of them. 
iiere, he met with no race prejudice. 
he virgin soil was as responsive to his 
(oiling as it was to the labors of others. 
nd today he finds himself on equal 
ting with all the other inhabitants 

California. He figures as a most suc- 
cessful wine grower, as a prosperous 
former, as a shrewd and far-seeing busi- 
ness man, as a weighty capitalist, as a 

istinguished and well-beloved profes- 
sional man, and a most public-spirited 
itizen. He is appreciated and respected 
by his fellow citizens as much as any 
her honest, law-abiding, industrious 
and intelligent Californian. 

The residents of this state who have 
noticed, as I have, the excellent qual- 
ities of the Italian immigrants will, I 
aim sure, welcome among us as many of 
them as are willing tocome. Our bound- 


less rich fields are waiting for the hands 
of those who, even in New England, 
are looked upon as the most skilful and 
painstaking cultivators in the country. 
Around New Haven, Connecticut, my 


former home, the Italian farms are 
places of great attraction. The Ameri- 
cans flock to see them as they would to 
see and admire beautiful historical mon- 
uments. Our state, with its miles and 
miles of unsettled territory, needs set- 
tiers to develop its unspeakable resources, 
to bring out its hidden treasures; and 
the healthy Italian race, which is three 
or four times as prolific as the New 
ingland Yankee, ought to be encouraged 
to come here. 

The California Promotion Committee 
might to enter upon a plan of propa- 
vanda whereby the numerous Italian 
colonies in the east may learn just what 
California has in store for all those of 
their members who are willing to 
xchange the barrenness of city life for 
‘he peace and comfort of easily acquired 
ljomes in the land of gold and sunshine. 
Pamphlets ought to be printed in Italian, 
vetting forth the advantages and the 
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rewards which California holds out to 
the dutiful, sober, and willing immi- 
grant. Courses of lectures should be 
held in the largest Italian colonies, where 
hundreds of hands are looking for honest 
employment. ‘The diplomatic represen- 
tatives of the Italian government ought 
to be interested in the movement, 
because they could, better than any 
one else, direct the steps of their 
compatriots. 

A year or two ago, Mayor de Planche, 
ambassador of King Victor Emanuel, in 
Washington, came to California expressly 
to see with his own eyes how well Cali- 
fornia can take care of the Italian that 
chooses to cross the Rocky mountains. 
I know he was most favorably impressed. 
From what he said, on a certain occasion, 
I judged that he would heartily recom- 
mend California as a more promising 
field for the Italians than any other 
state in the Union; but I have reason 
to believe that the distinguished diplo- 
mat may forget, unless we remind him 
of the most satisfactory personal expe- 
riences he had in California. 

When I took occasion to suggest to 
him that Italy ought to follow the 
example of Germany and France, open 
the doors of her numerous and world- 
renowned universities to the graduates 
of American colleges and make it possible 
for them to return to America with the 
much coveted doctor’s degree, he imme- 
diately recognized the importance of my 
suggestion. 

If the American students could attend 
the higher institutions of learning of 
Italy, as they do those of France and 
Germany; if they could see for them- 
selves that Italian scholarship is equal 
to the French and the German, and 
that, in many branches, it is even supe- 
rior, the American public at large would 
soon realize. that Italy is not a thing 
of the past but that she has once more 
taken her position as a teacher of human- 
ity. Signor de Planche agreed with me 
in this view. He promised me that upon 
his arrival at Rome he would not fail 
to bring the vital matter to the attention 
of the educational authorities. 

“Tt must be done,” said he, “and I 
shall see that it is done. I am going 
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to Rome directly from California. If 
you can think of any other suggestion 
to make to the advantage of the country 
of your fathers, write to me. Address 
your letters to me either at Washington 
or at Manchester, Massachusetts, my 
summer home. Italy still has something 
to teach the world. I shall write to you, 
Mr. Spinello, and ask you to help me to 
draw up a program based upon that 
adopted by France in 1896. We shall 
present it to the Italian Ministry of 
Public Instruction and see that it is 
adopted with such modifications as my 
government may desire.” 

Professor Charles Mills Gayley of the 
state university was present during part 
of the conversation and kindly volun- 
teered to assist us in the preparation of 
the program. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since the interview took place on 
the enchanting hills of Pleasanton, but I 
have not as yet received any intelligence 
either from Washington or from Rome. 
Of course, we must realize that Signor 
de Planche has many duties to perform, 


and many things equally as important 


to think of and deliberate upon. His 
delay or seeming neglect may be due to 
a lack of the right opportunity. But, 
if this exonerates him from all blame, it 
most certainly does not excuse us from 
reminding him of what he would gladly 
and willingly do for the benefit and 
advantage of the country he represents 
and for the welfare of his compatriots 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

Citizens of California therefore should 
constantly call the attention of the 
Italian ambassador to this matter in 
order that he may, in turn, keep consuls 
and consular agents informed of the 
facilities, opportunities and advantages 
that California offers and will continue 
to offer, for many years to come, to the 
thrifty, energetic and law-abiding Ital- 
ian. It should be made perfectly clear 
that such a thing as the blood-sucking 
padrone system, which prevailed for so 
many years in the east, has not found 
California soil, where plants grow in a 
single night, congenial to its growth. It 
does not exist here. We lay no traps 
for the simple and the trusting. If we 
wish to attract men to California, it is 
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not because we intend to levy duties 
upon the honest, hard-earned profits of 
the workman, but because we have here 
vast tracts of most fertile land lying 
fallow, waiting but for the spade to 
yield unto man treasures more precious 
than gold. We have roads and irriga- 
ting canals to be built, and need the help 
of strong, powerful hands for their con- 
struction. We want to grow richer by 
making others rich. We hold out to 
the desirable newcomer all the oppor- 
tunities that a lavishly gifted country 
with an area nearly equal to that of 
New York, New England and Pennsyl- 
vania taken together, and having a popu- 
lation of little over a million and a half, 
can offer. 

Imperfectly and partially cultivated 
though California is today, it produces 
more wine and fruit than any other 
state in the Union. The variety and 
value of the mineral and agricultural 
riches of this state are beyond descrip- 
tion. Not only the natural resources, 
but also the mildness and evenness of 
its climate, the enchanting beauty of its 
ever blue sky, of its rugged mountains 
and genile hills, of its deep Eden-like 
valleys, proclaim it the most richly 
endowed and the most charming spot 
on this planet. Its present and future 
importance, due to its geographical 
position as the nearest door to the now 
awakening Orient, together with the 
other advantages already pointed out, 
make it the most prosperous state in 
the American federation. Its future 
greatness and prosperity cannot be esti- 
mated. When Asia shall ask of us the 
things we can give her, the commerce 
of California and its industries will be 
second to none in the world. 

We should make known to the future 
citizens of California that we already 
have a system of public schools that com- 
pares most favorably with that of any 
other civilized country. Our two uni- 
versities rank with the very first institu- 
tions of learning in the land. California 
is even more advanced in civilization 
than the middle west. Everything has 
been prepared for the people who are 
willing to come and share our prosperity 
and help realize the future. 





Oregon’s Prune Product 


By Auma A. Rogers 


Photographs by Geo. M. Weister 


REGON leads the world 
today in the cultiva- 
tion of the Italian, or 
Oregon prune as it is 
now known in _ the 
market, its European 
identity being lost in 
the superiority of the 
new-world product. 

Nowhere else is this 

fruit grown to such per- 

fection as in the mild, 

moist climate of the Willamette, Ump- 

qua and Rogue River valleys, and certain 

sections of Washington. It will not 

endure the extreme heats of lower lati- 

, and in the east its culture is pre- 
vented by an insect pest. 

The Oregon prune is a distinct and 


tudes 


peculiar variety, differing decidedly from 
any other member of the plum family. 
lts distinguishing characteristic is a sub- 
acid which gives it a tart flavor very 
agreeable to the palate and of high 


medicinal virtue. There is no more 
wholesome article of diet. Chemists 
find in it sedative properties. In the 
classification of food elements the large 
proportion of phosphorous indicates its 
value as a brain food. 

The popular prejudice in some sec- 
tions of the country against prunes is 
due wholly to ignorance of what the 
prune really is. Years ago, before the 
product of the Pacific slope orchards 
was in the market, Europe exported 
a small, inferior prune, whose image still 
remains in the minds of those unac- 
quainted with the modern article. 

In color the Oregon prune is a dark 
violet blue with a light blue bloom. It 
is a freestone, with flesh of a clear 
yellow. After drying, the outside becomes 
a glossy black and the inside a deep 
amber. The large varieties make a deli- 
cious sweetmeat. The exceptional qual- 
ities of the fruit are due in large meas- 


ure to the process of curing, which is 
accomplished by tfie most improved 
methods of evaporation, requiring a 
special treatment differing from that of 
cut fruits. 

The prunes begin to ripen the latter 
part of September, the harvest continu- 
ing through October. They are allowed 
to remain on the trees until fully 
matured, when they drop to the ground. 
After careful gathering, assisted by a 
gentle shaking of the boughs, they are 
put through a grading machine which 
separates them into uniform sizes, 
thereby hastening the drying, and also 
freeing them from twigs and _ leaves. 
Next they are dipped into a hot-water 
bath to cleanse and soften the skin, then 
spread upon trays and placed in ovens 
where by means of steam pipes currents 
of hot air in rapid circulation are driven 
through the fruit. The fruit emerges 
from the process soft and pliable, yet 
with sufficient moisture removed to 
insure its keeping qualities. 

The use of rapid currents of hot air 
represents the latest development in 
evaporators. ‘The effect is so marked 
that the same fruit appears as three 
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distinct varieties when cured by the 
European process of baking, or by the 
American methods of sun-drying and 
evaporation. 

At the end of from twelve to twenty- 
four hours the prunes are ready to be 
turned into bins where they remain two 
or three weeks to sweat, meanwhile being 
shoveled over occasipnally. Some of the 


evaporators are of enormous capacity, 
curing one hundred tons daily. 


Three 
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though this size is chiefly confined tc 
the silver prune, a delicious variety, but 
too delicate for general planting in this 
state. 

The next step is known as processing, 
which is accomplished by means of a 
machine for the purpose. The fruit is 
elevated into a steel drum kept con- 
stantly filled with steam at a high tem- 
perature. By this method the fruit is 
partly cooked, thus preventing sugaring 
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HARVEST TIME IN AN OREGON PRUNE ORCHARD 


pounds of fresh fruit make one of dried. 
The fruit is now ready to be sold to 
the packing-houses where it is prepared 
for eastern and European markets. 
Grading is first done on a basis of the 
number of prunes to the pound, 30-40’s 
running about thirty-five prunes to the 
pound; 40-50’s forty-five to the pound, 
and so on through the grades, 50-60, 
60-70, this latter size being as small 
as the Italian prune produces. A small 
quantity of 20-30’s is also marketed, 


of the saccharine matter, and a bril- 
liant gloss is produced. Packing is now 
in order. The fruit is taken hot from 
the processor and packed into boxes of 
twenty-five, fifty and eighty pounds’ 
capacity. The top of the box is packed 
first in neat rows; the balance is pressed 
into shape and the back then fastened 
on. Much care is taken to present an 
attractive appearance. ‘The boxes are 
lined with colored parchment papers 
decorated with lace trimmings, which 
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suggest care and cleanliness to the inves- 
tigating purchaser. 

Nor is this unjustly so, for the most 
painstaking attention to these details is 
exercised throughout the entire process. 
The work from gathering to packing is 
done largely by women and girls. The 
largest packing-houses employ about 
seventy-five girls and twenty men, with 
a daily output of three carloads. Gra- 
ding machines frequently have a capacity 
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may be stated that the cost of prune land 
is fifty dollars an acre, the expense of 
caring for the trees seven years is 
seventy-five dollars, making a choice 
orchard represent an outlay of one hun 
dred and twenty-five dollars an acre uj 
to full bearing. The average yield ar 
acre is four thousand pounds of the 
dried product. At the ordinary market 
price of three cents, this leaves a net 
income of sixty dollars an acre. The 














They ave allowed to remain on the trees until fully matured 


of 100 tons a day. In 1902 the Oregon 
yield was fourteen million pounds, which 
was increased to twenty-five millions in 
1903. An average crop is about twenty 
million pounds. 

A thrifty orchard begins to bear the 
second year, although maturity is not 
reached before six or eight years, when 
the yield is enormous. To give statis- 
tics of production is a difficult matter 
because so much depends upon the 
intelligence and energy of the man 
behind the tree. But in a general way it 





returns often exceed these figures. An 
orchard that does not bring in at least 
forty dollars net an acre is mismanaged 
and unprofitable. 

Although France, Germany and Tur- 
key are the great prune-producing coun- 
tries of the world, the Oregon product 
finds ready sale in European markets—a 
striking proof of the superiority of 
American methods. The Oregon prune 
has a future on the sure basis of merit. 
It waits only to become more widely 
known to prove its claim. 
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rket |) /YSHERE are three thousand head of 
net & i cattle running loose in the Pinal 
The & basin of Arizona and they are 
owned by twenty men. Each animal has 
ony brand on his hip as broad as a ham, 
‘ and erops, bits and underhacks galore in 
i s ears. Beyond these marks of owner- 
i ship he is as free as a deer and should 
H he so elect could wander from the 
Mexican border to the Canadian line 


without running up against a barbed- 
> wire fence. Yet such is the simple 
+ nature of cattle that they “use” in the 
country where they are born and only 
~ the utmost stress of wind and weather 
© will suffice to drive them away. They are 
© “home folks” and stick to their barren 
anyons and water-holes with all the 
otion of untutored rural man. The 
runs with his mother and learns 
her ways, which become his ways. It is 
upon this home instinct that the prac- 
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=} || tice of western cattle-raising rests. 
‘| & With millions of dollars worth of 
: cattle running free on the public domain, 


for all the range is government land, 
there must necessarily be some restric- 
tions on the activities of zealous cattle- 
owners, otherwise we should have the 

"repetition of that traditional western 
| ~ anomaly, the acquiring of unnumbered 

ie herds from the natural increase of a 
¢@ § _ yoke of oxen. So it is the law in Arizona 





» and other cattle countries that no cattle 
"nor hides shall be shipped without a 
t =| public record of brand and earmarks, 
| = no cattle shall be killed by a butcher 
ce without a similar record, and no man 


shall carry his branding-iron while riding 
a free range nor brand calves away 
from his corral or the parada grounds. 
The violation of this last law, which is 
only a formal statement of what is 
universally recognized as common jus- 
tice, has given rise to more cattle wars 
than there are steers in Pinal today, 
and it is a desire for peace as well as 











The Rodeo at Pinal 





By Dane COOLIDGE 
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the necessity of co-operation which 
makes the rodeo—Spanish for “round- 
up”’—a public institution. 

Many a man who would not attend the 
rodeo to do his share of the work is 
mighty special to be there in order to 
see that the calves of his cows get the 
right kind of rings cut in their ears. 
So the rodeo-hands came trailing into 
Pinal. Each man rode a horse and led 
two more behind him, tied head to tail. 
One day out of three is all theriding that 
a horse on the rodeo can stand. On his 
gentlest horse the rider had packed his 
blankets, wrapped in a piece of canvas, 
a bundle of tobacco and cigarette papers, 
and perhaps an extra jumper. ‘The rest 
of his wardrobe was on him: two pairs 
of overalls, a jumper, a wide sombrero, 
boots and a pair of “chaps.” His saddle 
had a steel horn and was built for busi- 
ness. There was nothing on horse or 
man that did not serve a purpose. The 
broad flap of his sombrero protected 
his face from thorns when the rodeo- 
hand slashed through the cat-claws and 
mesquite trees after some steer. The 
leggings protected his legs from a thou- 
sand spines and thorns, and the jumper 
shielded his back. The heavy Spanish bit 
guaranteed that his horse would always 
agree with him, and his spurs added 
force to any ideas he suggested. Even 
the long tapaderas hanging from his 
stirrups were not without their use, for 
when he slapped them together the cat- 
tle would hasten their pace. There was 
nothing frivolous about him except the 
fringe of leather on his chaps. He was 
organized for business. 

First came old man Bellamy, “Dad” 
Bellamy, who lived up Queen creek at 
the foot of Apache Leap. He brought 
his baled hay in a wagon and camped 
within the walls of the ruined store. 
Then came Stacy Penn and Charley 
Whitlow and Uncle Cy. If the rodeo 
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were a meeting of the Sons of the 
American Revolution you would not find 
more artistic names. Then came Old 
Man Arthur, tall and gray-eyed, and 
“Mexico,” Charley Whitlow’s brother, 
who having once left his native town on 
an excursion to the Mexican line, forever 
after told big stories about the land of 
manana. Then drifted in Guilo and 
Guero, Juan and Conejo, “the rabbit,” 
four Mexicans employed by Perkins & 
McGrew, who could not themselves ride 
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as “Fatty,” spread a long table in his 
house and there the boys were fed on 
bacon and corned beef, potatoes and 
onions, canned vegetables and triple 
extract of coffee. After supper they 
gathered by the wagon and unloaded the 
last of McGrew’s second load of baled 
hay. Then there was an awkward pause, 
for the men of Pinal are not good at par- 
liamentary law. Finally a voice from 


the darkness asked, “Well, who’s going 
to be boss this trip ?” 














There was nothing frivolous about him except the fringe of leather on his chaps 


on the rodeo. And last, over the hills 
from ‘Tucson, came Joséfo, nicknamed 
“Zalliwagger,” the most whole-souled 
vaquero in the bunch. Joséfo came to 
serve his master, Zalliwagger, but he 
rode and roped with a wild joy all his 
own. 

Out in the open street and away from 
the ruins the boys threw down their 
canvas-covered blankets and made their 
beds where they could hear their horses 
champ in the corrals across the way. 
The Mayor of Pinal, commonly addressed 


At every rodeo a boss is elected who 
decides where they shall ride each day 
and where they shall gather the cattle 
together. The rodeo-boss must know 
every canyon and every cow in Pinal, 
every brand and every man, and he 
must be able to guess what brand each 
huerfano or maverick calf should wear 
in order to satisfy all the interested 
parties. When you begin to guess who 
the mother of an orphan calf is, you have 
a proposition before you that would 
stump a Solomon—so there is not much 
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tioneering for the job of rodeo-boss. 
er complimentary nominations of all 
older men, Dad Bellamy spoke up— 
boys had agreed in advance that 
| should be boss: 
| don’t know any man,” said Dad, 
o knows this country better than 
‘e Penn.” Stace had been boss the 
‘ before, so, after the proper pause 
protestations, he said: 

No, boys; I haven’t ridden the range 

ch this year. The best man for boss is 

| Bellamy. What do you say?” and 
ing agreed to it all in advance, the 

s said, “That’s right,” and the boss 

elected. 

‘Is there any man here who wants 

work Bronco mesa?” asked the boss. 

one wanted to. “Or Brush canyon?” 
one was stuck on Brush canyon. 

“Well then, if it seems reasonable to 

’—the rodeo-boss is always polite— 

e will go up Queen creek tomorrow 

d make the parada at Arnett’s ranch. 
| want every man ready at four o’clock 
and we ought to be on the top of the 
ridge by sunrise.” 

In the cold darkness of three in the 
morning the boys crawled out of their 
blankets and stumped around feeding 
their horses. Then, all in a tremble with 
the cold, for in Arizona a summer night 
is not a summer day, they sat down at 
the table and ate all they were to eat 
before the sun rose and set—very little, 
in fact,—and drank triple extract of 
coffee in silence. Out into the night 
they hurried again and soon each man 
was riding by a winding trail to his 
post on the Queen Creek ridge. When 
the sun rose there was a man on every 
peak, scanning the valley of Queen creek 
lor the cattle who came to drink. Fif- 
teen canyons debouched into the creek 
and down each canyon or ridge there 
ran a cow-trail to the water. Now cattle 
are like deer; they feed at night, drink 
at dawn and bed down in the heat of the 
lay, and their trails run from the water 
io feed and to shelter. The general 
plan of the day’s gather is to ride to 
the ridges by dawn, drive all the 
cattle downhill and toward the parada 
srounds—and after they. are brought 
together at the bottom of the main 
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canyon, move them onto the parada 
grounds where the calves are branded 
and the steers cut out to be taken to 
market. 

Wild cattle are like deer in another 
way, that when they hear any one com- 
ing they are likely to sneak into the 
brush and hide instead of stampeding 
bravely off down the canyon, and the 
boys like to get them started before they 
are bedded down for the day. So the 
waiting figures let out a few yells and 
started down the nearest cow-trails 
toward the water. 

There is something devilish about cer- 
tain steers. They are so mean they will 
not drive—not even downhill. Stace 
Penn came up with one of these red 
devils and, worst coming to worst, he 
had to throw and tie him and leave 
him lie a day until they could bring a 
bunch of tame valley cows up and escort 
him to an honored place in the beef 
herd. If the boys let these mean steers 
go, the whole band would be mean, 
for a bunch of cattle is as wild as its 
wildest member. Once a herd of seven 
hundred was made so wild by one ornery 
old cow that, where before the boys had 
ridden among them and counted their 
calves, they now heard only the crash 
of their retreat and saw them flying, 
tail up, over the ridges. 

Down at the mouth of Queen Creek 
canyon stood three horsemen who had 
worked their assigned ridges and now 
waited the charge of the wild cattle. 
It is easier to drive red steers down- 
hill than it is to stop them at the mouth 
of a canyon, and it often happens that 
a man gets his horse gored and expe- 
riences other disagreeable things in the 
attempt. As a kind of lure and defense 
the boys held a band of tame valley 
cattle before them. Cow after cow with 
her calf came shambling through the 
sand and sifted into the herd. Then 
came a big steer with broad horns and 
a lithesome swing. He had not seen a 
man for a year and he despised all 
men. In half an hour he was stretched 
out in a distant arroyo with his four 
feet together and a barley sack hung 
over his eyes. He went into the beef 
herd, too. 
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Now came the main tide of cattle, 
romping along down the canyon; but 
they stopped short when they saw the 
herd before them, and the old cows 
bellowed to their calves. They had been 
in a rodeo before and knew what it 
meant. But the mean ones—they put 
up their tails and charged straight 
through. Then there was some fierce 
yelling and riding. While some held the 
head, Johnny and Phil and Worth and 
“Zalliwagger” struck out over the mesa 
after these flying wild animals. Where 
they could not turn them they roped 
them, and if they could not rope 
them they followed on until help came 
and the beast was thrown. “Never quit” 
is the motto of the vaquero, and all the 
old cattle know it. The bawling herd 
moved on toward the parada grounds, 
a bare, open space where there is plenty 
of swing-room. Here half the riders 
held the herd while the other half went 
to the spring by the ranch for a drink. 


He seized the calf by the tail and with a great heave 
dragged it to the ground 


All having been refreshed the work of 
the afternoon began. 

Dad Bellamy, Charley Whitlow and 
“Zalliwagger” took off their chaps, lit a 
mesquite-wood fire and got out their 


branding-irons. Phil and Worth rode 
into the herd and searched out the 
mothers of calves. Guilo and Stace and 
Johnny hovered between the herd and 
the fire to rope the victims by the 
hind legs as they passed, and the rest 
of the hands rode around the edge of 
the herd to keep any from escaping. 
Riding near to a calf Phil slashed his 
rope over its neck, twitched it tight and 
without more ado cantered his horse 
toward the fire. Of course the poor little 
calf followed, and after him his mother, 
distracted and wondering. Stace threw 
his loop on the ground before the calf 
and twitched it up as he passed, but 
the noose did not close in time and the 
calf passed on. Then jumped in Guilo and 
threw his rope, the upper edge curling 
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r so that the caif could not escape 

loop. He jerked the riata taut, 
urned his horse, and the calf, caught 
by neck and legs, was stretched on the 
rround. 

Phil called out the brand and ear- 

rks of the mother, “Zalliwagger” 

zed and held the calf: and, while 
‘harley Whitlow cut crops and bits in 
ears, Dad Bellamy took a hot iron 
from the fire and burned a great circle- 
rt on its hip. The rope was thrown 

e from its neck, Guilo slackened his 

a and the little calf scrambled to its 

. branded and marked for life. Back 

ts frantic mother it ran and stood 

mbling while she licked the blood 
its ears. 

\Mcanwhile there was another scuffle. 
had thrown his rope and his 
te pony was prancing gaily toward 
fire with a little calf which leaped 
struggled like the first. Behind it 


rth 


whirling loops rode Johnny and 
ilo, making deft casts for its feet. 
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Unlike the first it was caught by the 
fore foot and the jerk of the two ropes 
failed to throw it to the ground. Then 
rushed in “Zalliwagger” with the joyous 
caperings of a small boy. He seized the 
ealf by the tail and with a great heave 
dragged it to the ground. It appeared 
now that Joséfo was a joker for, as 
the calf gave vent to loud bawls, he 
clapped his hand over its mouth and 
imparted a ludicrous quaver to the 
ery—-all this in the most benign manner 
imaginable. Most people would rather 
be the joker than the calf, but these 
painful offices of branding and cutting 
must be performed, and why should not 
the vaquero, like the dentist, have his 
own professional jokes? It is a curious 
thing about cattlemen, that they never 
seem to associate pain with the use of 
their knives and hot irons. The vaquero 
recognizes his horse as an individual but 
gives the calf neither curses nor pity. 
No sooner was this calf branded and 
thrown loose than another victim was 











Charley Whitlow cut crops and bits in its ears 
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He was due to 


dragged beside the fire. 
have a large pair of scissors burnt on 
his hip and there was no scissors iron 


in the fire. Here was where Dad got 
in his high art. Hooking a red-hot 
iron ring from the fire he thrust two 
sticks through it from opposite sides, 
and drawing their ends together, held 
it solid. Then with the hot edges he 
traced a pair of scissors that extended 
over the whole hind quarter of the calf. 
This process is known as “running a 
brand” and, although cattlemen admire 
deftness in the art, it is regarded as a 
bad sign for a man to be too expert 
at it. The Cattlemen’s Association of 
Arizona has placed several such artists 
in the territorial prison for altering 
brands, and on this same rodeo at Pinal 
the boys found more than one steer with 
his legitimate FP or PN brand dexter- 
ously altered to a Skew G. So Dad 
aimed to make this scissors brand large 
and inclusive. 

The work of branding went bravely 
on for half an hour or more when a 


—burned a great circle-heart on its hip 


sudden yell rose above the bellowing of 
the herd and two wild steers came thun 
dering toward the fire. Now a man on 
the ground receives no respect from a 
wild steer and he wants to climb his 
horse or hunt a tree, quick. “Zalli 
wagger” and Dad dropped calf and iron 
and leaped to their saddles. In a cloud 
of dust the steers rushed by them. 
Johnny and Phil spurring on either side 
and trying to turn them away from the 
brush. The crash of mesquite told of 
their ill success and all the loose men 
who could be spared rode out to join 
the rout. 

Out from the thorny mesquite brush 
came the loud “Hya-a! Hya-a!” of the 
pursuers, the scrabble of horses and 
steers over stones; at last came a red- 
eyed steer, head up and feet passing 
each other in a lope for the herd. This 
steer had had enough and was hump- 
ing himself for the protection of his 
fellows. Away down the gulch there was 
a crackling of brush and the other steer 
broke into the open and made for the 
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s. After him flew “Zalliwagger” and 
|. When they headed him he dodged ; 
en they cornered him he charged. As 
passed by, “Zalliwagger’s” rope set- 
over his horns, his horse hunched 
the bad steer threw a somersault. 
er ropes settled over his upturned 
: = he was helpless. Then “Zalli- 
’ placed his noose over the steer’s 
feet, the other boys cast off their 
's and, swinging his head toward 
parada grounds, Jos¢fo turned him 
se. The steer rose to his feet, looked 
ind and charged once more for the 
s. This was taking too much time, 
they threw him and left him tied. 
Back at the parada grounds the boys 
re soon busily roping and branding 
in, for the sun was sinking low and 
beef steers were yet to be cut out. 
calves with mothers having been 
perly branded, there was a caucus 
r the huerfanos, or orphans. It 
nt something like this. 
‘Where’d this calf come from?” 
one said he had jumped him 


of 
d 


Some 
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at the head of Wood canyon with two 
FP cows and their calves. 

“Looks like he might belong to old 
Funny-face. She used to run there. 
Believe I saw her with this calf before 
she died. Does any one claim this calf?” 

The Mayor of Pinal waited for a rival 
claim. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s my calf,” and 
so the brand was made. Every man 
in that group knew old Funny-face and 
recognized her calf. So with all the 
orphans. There was not a maverick 
in the bunch whose parentage and hab- 
itat was not known to half the men on 
the rodeo, and thus by mutual consent 
and common knowledge each calf was 
branded for his absent mother. 

Now came the cutting out of the beef 
steers, a wild and exciting task. Four 
or five tame cows having been driven 
to one side for a nucleus, some of the 
boys stayed by them to stop the flying 
steers, others rode back to the main 
herd to cut them out and still others 
remained between the two herds to turn 











-to rope the victims by the hind legs as they passed 
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back the cows and calves that became 
mingled with the steers—so that the 
beef steers would be driven out of the 
herd by two men, sifted by three or four, 
and finally held by three or four more. 
Here was the chance that all the mean 
long-horns were spoiling for. First they 
would crowd away back into the herd 
and refuse to move, until the cut of a 
quirt or the roweling of some vaquero’s 
spur started them on the jump. 

A bunch of them having been started 
the next thing was to stop them this 
side of the mountains. The loud “Aye! 
Aye! Aye!” of their pursuers was min- 
gled with the harsh “Hya-a! Hya-a!” 
of the men whose place it was to stop 
them, until with the yelling, the rush 
of cattle and horses, the persistent dashes 
for liberty, the desperate and instant 
pursuits, there was a cyclone of noise 
and action. Yet through it all there 
was no boisterous laughter, no fancy 
cursing, no loud talking or bawling of 
directions. Each man did his part in 
silence. If he failed, the other men did 


—making deft casts for its feet 


twice as much in silence. There was 
among them the perfect reserve and 
spirit of trained workers and gentlemen. 

Only once did a man let himself go, 
and that was after the steers were cut 
out and the main herd turned loose. 
An old cow was roped and thrown and 
the men of the rodeo gathered around 
while Dad and Phil examined her brand. 
It was Phil’s old corral cow that he 
used to milk when he lived on the range 
and her brand had been altered to a 
Skew G. Then it was that Phil straight- 
ened up and while he nervously coiled 
and slashed out his riata with a hand 
that had lost its thumb on some bygone 
rodeo, he said a few things about the 
Sprat outfit, who ran the Skew G brand. 

There was a serious conference among 
the older men as they drove the beef 
herd back to Pinal. Two days later a 
message came from the Sheriff at Globe 
that forty FP calves had been taken 
to the butcher there by the Sprat boys. 
He asked the Mayor of Pinal to appear. 
claim his property and swear out war- 
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Those who have ever lived in a 
country know what a hole the 

Mayor was in, for it is hard to convict 

people of stealing cattle, and unpleasant 

to have them or their friends hiding 
out for you afterward. Nevertheless, 

Perkins was a hundred calves shy on the 

odeo and with old man Arthur he rode 

er the mountains to Globe. 

On the next day two long-haired men 
with heavy revolvers hanging at their 
hips came down to the parada grounds 
and helped in the branding of calves. 
They were indeed artists with the run- 
ning iron, but it was to be noticed that 
they hovered near each other and wore 
their guns through the whole afternoon. 
They were the Sprat boys, come in to 
size up the outfit and see if Perkins 
had gone. That evening three men with 


eyes and high-power rifles rode 
silently into Pinal over the Globe trail. 
They were members of the dreaded Ari- 
zona rangers, professional man-hunters, 
and they had come for the Sprat boys. 


; 
eagle 
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But they did not want them right then. 
So they waited until morning, and the 
Sprat boys acknowledged their guilt in 
flight. Nevertheless the rangers ran 
all three of them down and they were 
bound over to appear in court. Then 
they jumped their bail and escaped across 
the line into Mexico. It was better so 
—for the men of Pinal had not lost 
any Sprats. With one or more of them 
convicted and their friends sworn to 
vengeance, Pinal might have been the 
scene of a cattle war, and the memory 
of more than one was still fresh in 
the minds of the old men. Many men 
have been killed in such quarrels, one 
family entirely exterminated, and the 
rodeo, formerly a friendly co-operation, 
suddenly transformed into a scene of 
contention and bloodshed. 

It was indeed a happy day for Pinal 
when the Sprat boys took to the brush— 
and all that the Pinaleros hope is, that 
Mexico is large enough to hold them 
there. 














He was due to have a large pair of scissors burnt on his hip 
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REEKBED RIDES 
4z Alberta Dbancroft 


In winter time the creek’s aboom, 
And there is never any room ty 
To climb its banks, or go to ride Men TA 
The paths that wind along its side. EM 
It rises forty feet and drowns Tien yy 
The willows to their very crowns; fo AMI 
t rises up and overflows 

And churns along the orchard rows 
And carries off the land and trees 
And tears at everything it sees. 











In summer time no creek is there ; 
No water trickling anywhere. 
The willow clumps stand tall and sweet 
Like gardens in a shaded street ; 
And up above the willow tops 
The overhanging orchard crops 
8 aang Look down from every orchard row 
é)( es te Pee To see what’s happening below. 
Tey ~~4 I know they all are wondering where 


wi 
(yy \38 The creek has gone that once was there. 
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My horse and I ride down the bed 
With willows waving overhead. 

We see the flowers on either side 
And smell the clover as we ride, 

And think how glad the creek must be 
To be a-playing in the sea. 
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Drawing by Harold Sickal 

















The gulf-coast rice farmer is a happy man 


Rice of the Gulf 


By JouN MARSHALL 


Photographs by Barnett, Crowley, La. 


that has grown to be synony- 
mous with wonderful growth 
and rapid development, but in all of this 


a T HE NEW SOUTH?” is a term 


rich section of the United States no 
region has made more wonderful strides 
in the past ten years than the gulf states 
of Louisiana and Texas, and especially 
that portion of these states in which 
rice is raised. 

There is no richer country in the 
world than the tier of southern states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The 
coal mines of Alabama, with their con- 
tiguous beds of iron ore, the smelting 
furnaces and rolling mills; the cotton 
fields and mills in Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, as well as the rich sugar planta- 
tions of the Pelican State and the 
immense timber belt of Texas, have 
become well-known and profitable fields 
for the investment of northern and 
British capital, but the rice belt—the 
southwestern portion of Louisiana and 


the eastern part of Texas—has grown 


so rapidly, has made such strides in such 
a remarkably short time that the outside 
world has had as yet barely time to 
realize what is being done and scarcely 
understands how vastly important to 
the commercial life of the country the 
rice industry of the gulf coast has 
become. 

The rice industry of Louisiana and 
Texas represents a capital investment of 
$26,000,000. While only six years ago 
hundreds of thousands of bags of rice 
were annually imported to the United 
States from India and the other rice- 
raising countries of the Orient, Louisi- 
ana and Texas, today, not only raise a 
sufficient amount of the cereal to satisfy 
all home demands, but export the grain 
to Porto Rico and the Hawaiian islands. 
Not content with this, the progressive 
men who have pushed the industry for- 
ward with such astounding rapidity are 
now making strenuous efforts to secure 
such reciprocity as will enable them to 
make a new market of Cuba. 
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The rapid development of the rice industry is laryely 
attributable to the improved system of irrigation in voyu 


In 1903, it is estimated, 5,000,000 
bags of rice were raised in this country. 
The rapid development of the rice 
industry is largely attributable to the 


improved system of irrigation in vogue 
and the modern methods of farming, 
harvesting and milling the grain in 
preparation for market. 

Rice is a water plant, and in the 
primitive days the Acadians who sparsely 
settled on the broad and swampy, though 


fertile prairies of southwestern Louisi- 
ana, built small dams, or levees, around 
the small patches they annually planted 
for their own use, and depended solely 
upon nature for a sufficient supply of 
moisture, through rainfall. The rice 
raised by this method was called Provi- 
dence rice. In 1884, a few carloads of 
rice strayed into New Orleans, represent- 
ing the sporadic attempts at rice culture 
on the part of these modest Acadian 

















The rice farmer plants, harvests and thrashes his crop entirely by machinery 
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farmers, who devoted only a few acres 
each, to a culture that was destined to 
attract world-wide attention and acquire 
enormous commercial importance. Today, 
the thrifty farmers who have _ been 
attracted to the rice belt of Louisiana 
| ‘Texas from all parts of the country 
who have made their homes on the 


al 


an 


prairies that were once deemed fit only 


for pasturage, are sending out over two 
hundred and fifty trains of seventy-five 
cars, Which represents the annual output 
f the gulf-coast country. 

Modern methods of rice irrigation are 
very interesting. Large canals, from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet wide and from 
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eliminating all danger from drought. 

Sixty-two large rice mills are now in 
operation in Louisiana and Texas, and 
from the present rapid rate of increase 
in the acreage being cultivated, the 
probabilities are that this number will 
be increased to over a hundred in a 
remarkably short time. The average rice 
mill represents an investment of $65,000. 
Modern methods of milling inaugurated 
during the past few years have enabled 
the farmer to handle his grain in such 
a manner as to place him on an equal 
basis with other grain millers in dis- 
posing of his crop. Many of the mills 
handle rice on toll, while others buy 














AN IRRIGATION PLANT, SHOWING THE WATER BEING LIFTED FROM THE BAYOU INTO THE CANAL 


four 


] 1 
low, 


to six feet deep, are built on the 
flat prairies, varying from three to 
twenty miles in length. The flat topog- 
raphy of the land adapted to rice raising 
necessitates that the water in these canals 
be from two to three feet above the 
level of the fields. Huge Corliss engines, 
capable of lifting thousands of gallons 
water a minute, are used in feed- 
ing these canals from the picturesque 
bayous and rivers that wind through 
the rice belt. Floodgates in these 
canals and laterals, or branches, permit 
the water to flow into the fields as the 
growth of the grain demands it, thus 
assuring an ample water supply and 


Ol 


it outright. The average capacity of a 
rice mill is 1,500 barrels of clean rice 
every twenty-four hours. Each mill 
employs from eighteen to twenty-five 
hands, half of which is skilled labor. 
While the output of these mills has 
always been sold to brokers in the 
various larger cities of the United 
States, an effort being made to 
eliminate the middleman and to give the 
farmer a still larger share of profit on 
the product of his farm, through the 
miller’s direct dealing with the whole- 
saler. 

The rice farmer plants, harvests and 
thrashes his crop entirely by machinery, 


is 
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Pumps, capable of lifting thousands of galions of water a minut: 


and so great have his needs become that 
three large manufacturing houses in 
the north and east have built up a very 
remunerative trade, supplying him with 
agricultural implements of the latest 
design, ranging from the gang-plow and 


planting-drill to the huge thrasher and 
portable steam-engine. 

The gulf-coast rice farmer is a happy 
man. He is prosperous. He works today 
on the encouragement of yesterday. His 
lands are worth from forty to sixty 


dollars per acre, and his annual income, 
in proportion to the investment repre- 
sented, is greater than that of the wheat 
farmer of the great northwest. Many 
of the sturdy planters in this section 
are natives of northern states. Churches 
and schools are found on the crossroads, 
and the long-horned steer and scraggy 
creole pony, which once roamed unmo- 
lested over this boundless prairie, have 
been replaced by heavily laden modern 
wagons and large Percheron horses. 
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THE CROWLEY KICE MILLING PLANT, ONE OF THE SIXTY-TWO LARGE RICE MILLS IN OPERATION IN 
LOUISIANA AND TEXAS 











A MATCH.MAKER OF 


Rice is one of the world’s greatest, if 
not the greatest, staples. Half the 
human race makes rice its principal 
article of diet. This is not generally 
known, but the statement is borne out 
by government statistics. One of the 
createst drawbacks the rice industry has 
had to contend with has been the limited 
knowledge of the nutritive properties of 
the cereal. The development of the rice 
industry has been of such proportions 
during the past five years that the prob- 
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lem now before the rice men is to decide 
on practical plans for increasing con- 
sumption. With this object in view, a 
rice kitchen, or demonstrative school, 
explaining the virtues of rice and the 
best methods of preparing it for table 
use, was conducted at the Buffalo Expo- 
sition with beneficial results, and $25,000 
was expended by the Rice Association 
of America for a similar school at St. 
Louis during the recent Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 


A Match-maker of the Foothills 


By GrorGE 8. Evans 


a ELL, ‘Long’ John, how are 
you and your girl getting 


along ?” 
“Long” John Jordan blushed slightly. 


llis face was so tanned and weather- 
beaten that it took a very deep blush 
to make a slight one. 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Johnson, 
we ain’t gettin’ along at all to speak of. 
| don’t seem to be making any headway 
and I’m almost clean discouraged.” 

Ile looked dejectedly at the horn of 
his saddle and rolled his quirt between 
his hands. 

“Say, Mr. Johnson,” he burst out 
impulsively, “they tell me you’re pretty 
expert with women—that you know all 
about ’em; that you can tell when 
they’re foolin? and when they’re in 
earnest.” 

Mr. Johnson’s vanity went up several 
points, 

“Yes, I know a little somethin’ about 
em,” he confided. “Having been mar- 
ried three times, I’ve had a chance to 
do a little observin’; but,” he added 
ruefully, “I don’t know all about ’em 
and neither does any man. Generally 
just when you get one rounded up and 
are ready to throw the rope, she stam- 


pedes and then you have to begin all 
over again. It’s easier to round up a 
thousand head of stock than one 
woman.” 

“You make. the case out pretty 
gloomy,” said “Long” John. 

“It ain’t as gloomy as you think. 
They don’t stampede because they really 
want to get away; they merely want 
to see if you’ll follow. If vou do you'll 
finally round ’em up. You’ve got to 
keep at it, that’s all. Now look at the 
case of Jim Raglan. Jim was in love 
with that Daly girl. She wouldn’t have 
anything to do with him, to speak of. 
I knew the Daly girl and I knew her 
nature. I was sure the man that got 
her’d have to be the ruler of the herd. 
1 told Jim this and showed him what 
he’d have to do. Jim did it, and now 
the Daly girl is Mrs. Jim Raglan. And 
that ain’t the only case. ‘There was 
‘Dutch’ Bill and his love affair but that’s 
too long to tell here. Bill done what 
I told him to do and Bill got the girl, 
and T’ve got Bill’s thanks for it now. 
I may have his hate for it some day, 
but I ain’t got it yet.” 

“Mr. Johnson, I’ve heard both of them 
stories—heard ’em from Jim and Bill. 
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You done both of ’em good by your 
advice. I wish you’d sail in and help 
me, as you helped Jim and Bill.” 

“Long” John had never before been 
confidential with any person over his 
love affairs. He had always maintained 
a sullen silence, or had burst out into 
fiery expletives when chaffed about them, 
in inverse proportion as he stood in awe 
of the chaffer. But here was a man 
in whom he confided, a man with whom 
he felt at perfect liberty to talk about 
his affairs. Johnson saw that the seed 
was falling on arable soil,and continued : 

“Young man,” if you really want to 
buckle that girl to you, I can tell you 
how to do it.” 

“Whoa there, you Jake; ain’t you had 
enough to.eat today ?” 

Jordan jerked the reins and the horse 
threw his head up and champed wildly 
at the bit. 

Johnson perceived by the look in 
Jordan’s weather-bcaten countenance 
that he wanted to “buckle’/ the girl to 
him, and accordingly resumed: 

“I’ve known Alice Thomas all her 
life. She ain’t hardly the girl for you, 
but since you’re in love with her that 
doesn’t make any difference to you. [’ll 
pass that fact by and assume she is.” 
“Long” John turned his face away and 
looked over the wide expanse of plain 
with the snow-capped mountains in the 
distance. 

“She’s a girl that’s kind of stuck up; 
that is, you think so till you know her. 
She’s read a lot of them old romances, 
and is more stuck on some of the trim, 
well-dressed heroes she’s read about than 
she is on any cow-puncher around here. 
But your case ain’t hopeless. I under- 
stand Alice ain’t showed that you’re the 
only man in the world for her, but she 
hasn’t fired you entirely and when a 
girl don’t do that there’s some hope. 
Now you are a cow-puncher, ain’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Jordan. “I’m a cattle 
man and cow-puncher rolled together.” 

“Well, vou don’t look like a cow- 
puncher. Where is your blue flannel 
shirt with red silk handkerchief? Your 
hat looks as though it had been used 
as a drinking cup. And where are your 
chaps with the fringes on and where is 
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your gun—man, where is your gun? 
Don’t you know that women admire the 
bold, free and easy chap? They like 
neatness and insist that a man look 
and act his part. You don’t look your 
part and you don’t act it. Now, I’ll 
tell you what to do. The next time you 
go to town buy a big gun and a sure- 
enough Stetson; fit yourself up like a 
roaring cowboy. Then get on your 
horse and when you get within about 
a quarter of a mile of the Thomas ranch- 
house, spur him into a run and yell 
and take on some. Sing a roundelay if 
you can. Women admire the chirping 
troubador. If the dog runs out take 
a shot at him and if you kill him so 
much the better. He caused my team 
to run away the other day. What you 
want to do is to fix up so’s you'll look 
real Texas-like. In brief, just raise 
hell and put a chunk under it. Do as 
I’ve told you and you'll win. I must 
go on,—s’ long. Don’t forget the dog.” 

Johnson rode away, chuckling to him- 
self. 

Jordan deeply impressed, spurred up 


his horse. 
cK * * 


Miss Alice Thomas was sitting on the 
front porch, with one of the ranch dogs 
curled up at her feet. She closed her 
book and sat musing. It was almost 
sundown and the mountain-sides were 
putting on their garments of shadow. 
Through the space between the high 
peaks the red rays of the sun glowed 
and the fields of snow turned from white 
to red. Near by, the trees shook in the 
gentile breeze, crows cawed and magpies 
chatiered on their way to roost. The 
air was vocal with the sounds of the 
barn-yard—the loud bawling of calves, 
the cackling of geese and the shrill. 
fiendish shriek of the guinea-hen greeted 
the ear. 

Far down the winding road a horse- 
man came toward the Thomas ranch. 
He was gotten up in true cowboy style. 
On his head was a sure-enough Stetson: 
a forty-five-caliber six-shooter hung in 
his cartridge belt. His saddle was silver 
mounted and long tapaderas hung from 
the stirrups. He looked “Texas-like.” 
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She closed her book and sat musiny. It was aimost sundown Drawing by Raphael 


and the mountain-sides were putting on their garments of shadow 
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Of a sudden he spurred his horse from 
a trot into a lope and from a lope into 
a run. The horse’s hoofs pattered on 
the hard road and dust followed in his 
wake. 

“Hy-ah, whoop-ee !” 
Miss Thomas looked up. 
drew nearer. He sang: 


yelled the rider. 
The horseman 


Then the brone’ began to pitch, 
And I began to ride; 

He bucked me off a cut bank, 
Well! I nearly died! 


The dog arose, the hair on his back 
bristled, his tail straightened; he began 
to growl. 

“Whoop-ee!” yelled the rider. The 
girl stood up; her mother came rushing 
to the porch. The dog ran to the gate. 

“Who is that drunken idiot, Alice?” 

“I’m not sure, mother; but I think 
it’s Mr. Jordan.” 

The dog ran swiftly up the road to 
meet the disturber of the peace, barking 
savagely. 

“Whoop!” yelled the rider. The dog 
snapped at the horse’s hoofs. The rider 
drew his revolver, took aim at the dog 
and fired. A startled yelp greeted the 
explosion and the dog rolled over in a 
heap. The man rode to the gate, and 
checking his horse suddenly, leaped from 
the saddle and started up the walk. 

Mother and daughter walked forth to 
meet him. 

“What kind of carryin’ on is this, 
Mr. Jordan,” asked Mrs. Thomas. “I 
don’t see any occasion for you taking 
on this way. What do you mean by 
riding up here like a wild man?” 

Mr. Jordan removed his Stetson and 
began: “Well now, Mrs. Thomas, you 
sce—” 

“No, I don’t see. What I want to 
know is what you mean by carrying on 
in such a way.” 

Miss Thomas was thinking. She had 
never before seen a man who so com- 
pletely looked his part. Many of the 
men around pretended to be cowboys but 
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none of them looked it as Mr. Jordan 
did. Mr. Jordan’s fringed chaps, his 
blue flannel shirt and red silk handker- 
chief carefully knotted around his neck 
certainly proclaimed his calling. His 
short, clipped mustache gave him a 
daring look. His sinuous muscles moved 
with easy grace. He had the look of a 
man that could do things. Perhaps she 
had been mistaken in her estimate of 
him. Perhaps he was more of a man 
than she had given him credit for. 
Perhaps— 

“Now look what you’ve done—you’ve 
killed poor Cesar out there,” she heard 
her mother say. 

A smile crossed Jordan’s lips. 

“Tt’s no laughing matter. We don’t 
live in Arizona, and I’d like to know 
what you mean fixing up in such an 
outlandish manner here in California; 
and why did you kill Cesar?” 

“Now mother, don’t be too hard on 
John,” said Alice. It was the first time 
she had ever called him John. 

“Thank you, Alice, for taking my 
part,” he said. It was the first time he 
had ever dared call her Alice. 

“T don’t thank you for it,” said her 
mother. 

“Won’t you come and sit on the porch 
awhile?” asked the girl. 

“Y’m sorry I killed Cesar, ma’am,” 
said Jordan to the mother. 

“lm glad he has met his Brutus,” 
said Alice, “he has always annoyed peo- 
ple by running out and barking; he 
caused Mr. Johnson’s team to run awa\ 
the other day. I have the spirit of 
Cato’s daughter and can stand his death. 
I’m glad you killed him.” 

The mother haughtily withdrew int 
the house. 

The next day Jordan met Johnson. 

“Well, how’d you come out?” asked 
the latter. 

“Oh!” said Jordan, smiling, “iove 
me, love my dog, ain’t ’zactly the rule 
in this country.” 

















MAKING A CROSS-CUT HILL CLIMB—SHOWING THE ADAPTABILITY OF AN AUTOMOBILE TO FEATURES 
OF RURAL CALIFORNIA 


Touring to Yosemite 


By WALLACE W. EVERETT 


NEW parts of the world can excel 
California in the diversity of 
automobile touring possibilities. 

‘Throughout its extent, whether along the 
coast or the interior, the motor car 
tourist is faced with every possibility 
that can be secured in Switzerland or 
Norway. Every phase of topography can 
he encountered and the autoist feels that 

needs only a spin of a short hundred 
miles or so to give him the exhilaration of 
the mountains or the quiet of the plains. 
And eastern automobilists are gradually 
awakening to the fact that they are not 
now compelled to ship their cars abroad 
to find all the varied beauties of Nature 

which to revel, for in California they 
will find all and more than an expen- 
sive tour abroad will give them. This, 

:0, is obtainable by only a three or 


four-days’ trip over a railroad that finds 
no parallel the world over. 

Summer and winter, the roads of Cali- 
fornia afford a heaven for the autoist. 
Prohibitive season conditions are 
unknown. The whizzing cars can cover 
the roads of the west in February as 
well as in the summer-warm days of 
July. The cars can be seen daily wher- 
ever a roadway opens up its delightful 
vistas. Those motorists who are favored 
by a continual residence in California 
feel that elsewhere there is naught to 
covet, but the eastern expert needs a 
more advanced education in the touring 
advantages obtainable in the west. 

There are roads covered all through 
the year by automobile touring parties 
and the final trip seems to be that 








TOURING TO YOSEMITE 


Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Watson and party of San Francisco in the Valley— 
Yosemite Falls in the background 
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which ends in the Yosemite valley 
‘neath the shadowing heights of Half 
Dome or Cathedral Spires. The eastern 
motorist may have driven down the 
delightful coast stretch from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles, visited the old- 
time missions and sought the rising 
slopes of the High Sierras, yet always 
reserving the irremovable impressions 
of the beautiful, awe-inspiring Yosemite 
for the finale of his visit to California. 

From San Francisco to Oakland by 
boat, you commence the auto trip. 
‘Through the leafy quietude of the Niles 
canyon to the commodious hotel at 
Byron Springs, you make your first day’s 
pilgrimage over roads without equal in 
this country and enjoy your night’s rest 
with all the comforts of your home. You 
have been through the passes of the 
crain-covered Coast range over grades 
that cause no trouble and the morning 
finds you on your way to Stockton. 
‘Then on to Knights Ferry and you end 
rour day’s exertions at Chinese Camp, 
the scene of wide-awake mining oper- 
ations. The road, ranging along by the 
agle Shawmut mine takes you to the 
base of Priest hill where the grade is 
steady, steep and heavy, but, if your car 
e of adequate power, you ascend with 
low speed gears grinding out their pro- 
‘est at the surmounting of an obstacle 
vhich would tire the best of Kentucky’s 
ilue-grass stock and which displays to 
best advantage the reliability of the 
twentieth century auto car. 

The hotel at the summit proves a god- 
send for the tired driver and his party, 
while the next morning with its invigor- 
ating mountain ozone seems. to welcome 
the final effort to reach Nature’s paradise, 
the Yosemite. You have had your first 
mpression of the Sequoia gigantea— 
the Sierra giant redwood—which you 
‘neounter between the summit and 
Crockers where the grades are most 
‘xacting but surmountable with your 
twelve-horse-power car. Down the gra- 
lient you spin for fourteen miles when 
the floor of the great valley meets you 
with its level stretch of sandy roadway. 
You have reached your goal and tomor- 
ow promises a festival of scenery unsur- 
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passed the world over. The chuff-chuff 
of your car places you at the base of 
the falls of the Yosemite where the roar 
of the vast falling waters makes conver- 
sation a trial. Slowly moving down the 
floor of the valley, you reach the mir- 
roring surface of the lakes at the north- 
ern end and have passed by the glisten- 
ing falls of Nevada and Vernal. For 
days you wander either on foot or in 
your motor car and every day you won- 
der if the fascinating influences of the 
Yosemite have never an end. You have 
labore to place your car where it is, but 
that is all forgotten in the vista of 
attractiveness that daily opens to your 
amazed eyes. You are in the midst of 
sights that cannot be equaled on the 
heights of Mont Blane or the summits 
of the Matterhorn. 

In taking the Yosemite trip great care 
should be observed in the preliminary 
inspection of the working parts of your 
car; greater in fact than any other tour- 
ing possibility would exact, for the 
grades are heavy and the strain prac- 
tically unequaled. Then again see that 
your gasoline shipments have gone on 
ahead for the high altitudes demand 
more fuel than the sea-level stretches. 
You can obtain water all along the route 
but your telephone communication ceases 
between the valley and Groveland, situ- 
ated between Priest and Hamilton. 
There can be no description by words 
or pen of the pleasures of this expe- 
rience. The canvases of a Hill have 
accomplished much but the motorist 
must guide his car up the heights, along 
the levels and under the spreading 
boughs of the sheltering trees ere he can 
realize what God and Nature have given 
him in the glories of the Yosemite. The 
wonders are the same: the influences 
ever rare whether in the midst of the 
verdure of the California spring, the 
sunshiny warmth of July, or in 


The Sabbath of the year! 

That time thy holy whispers breathe 

The pensive evening shade beneath, 

And twilight consecrates the floods; 

While Nature strips her garment gay, 

And wears the verdure of decay, 

Then let me wander through the sounding 
woods. 
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/WX\HE second annual race-meet of the novelty for the spectators. The program 
§ Automobile Club of California at consisted of twenty events, eight of 
Hotel del Monte, near Monterey, which took place on the 26th, the same 
was held August 26-28, 1904. On the number on the 27th, four hill-climbing 
25th many well-known motorists made contests on the morning of the 28th 
the trip to the meet by road from rounding out the score. As several of 
Burlingame, San Mateo, San Francisco these events required two preliminary 
and other points. heats and a final, it is evident that there 
The first race-meet held by the club, was no lack of competitions. 
in 1903, came immediately after the An interesting and peculiar thing 
polo pony races and many complaints about the meet was the fact that the 
about the softness of the track and the high-powered cars won none of the 
impossibility of making fast time on it events, though in the previous year a 
were heard. This season, however, the Mors car rated at forty horse-power had 
manager of Del Monte expended much walked away with all the open races. 
time, trouble and money in having the Dr. J. D. Hill’s forty horse-power Mors, 
track put into excellent condition. That which was entered for all the open 
the work was well done was amply events, did not start at all. F. A. Gar- 
proved by the fast times made in several butt’s Stewart-Garbutt car “Snowball,” 
of the contests and by the expressions specially constructed for racing, was 
of commendation so frequently heard entered for all the open events and had 
among the operators. been chosen as the representative of the 
The meet was favored with delightful Automobile Club of Southern California 
weather, warm enough for comfort and in the first contest for the Perpetual 
vet not too hot nor glaring, and was Challenge trophy presented by L. P. 
attended by a large number of men and Lowe. It competed in one race on the 
women well known in local society, who opening day, but something went wrong 
lisplayed great interest in the events, as and it was seen no more. This was much 
lid also the residents of Monterey, many regretted, for Mr. Garbutt, at the meet 
‘f whom attended the afternoon racing in 1903, had shown himself a skilful 
on the first two days. driver and a good sportsman. His retire- 
The racing committee, consisting of ment robbed the contest for the Del 
.. P. Lowe, chairman, 8. G. Buckbee Monte cup of much of its interest and 
and C. C. Moore, had devoted great altogether prevented the race for the 
pains to the preparation of a program Lowe Challenge trophy, for which the 
that should provide suitable competitions only challengers were the Automobile 
Clubs of California and Southern Cali- 


or all the kinds of motor-cars owned 
in the state, as well as excitement and fornia. George P. Fuller had _ been 
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GEORGE P. FULLER IN HIS POPE-TOLEDO TOURING CAR STRIPPED AND GEARED FOR RACING 
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selected as the representative of the 
former and Mr. Garbutt as the cham- 
pion of the latter club. 

As the Mors car of George P. Whittell, 
Jr. was not entered, while Dr. J. D. 
Hill’s Mors car did not start and Gar- 
butt’s car dropped out after one race, the 
highest-powered machines that took part 
were Pope-Toledo touring cars, the four- 
cylinder Pierce Arrow and the Thomas 
Fiver, all rated at twenty-four horse- 
ower. A St. Louis car of the same 
\orse-power, to be driven by Harold B. 
«arzelere, was entered but did not come 
o the starting-line in any event. 

Nearly all the open events were won 
by George P. Fuller in his Pope-Toledo 
touring car stripped and geared for 
racing. Ramblers and Cadillacs cap- 
tured almost all the prizes offered for 
cars of less power and price. George 
P. Fuller was a successful bicycle rider 
before he fell a victim to automobilitis. 
lle is a clever and daring operator, 
taking the turns of the track with a 
skill worthy of Barney Oldfield or the 
Kaiser. He made the fastest mile of 
the meet (1:03 1-5) in the second heat 
for the Del Monte cup and the fastest 
five miles of the meet (5:21 2-5) in the 
final heat for that trophy. 
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On the last day of the meet four hill- 
climbing contests were held over a course 
one and five-eighth miles long up the 
Carmel hill. It had been supposed that 
these competitions would prove some- 
what dull, but they turned out quite 
exciting. The road was rough and had 
many chuck-holes in it, causing the cars 
to jump up and down in an alarming 
manner. The driver who was ready to 
take the greatest risk of being thrown 
out of his car stood the best chance of 
winning. Bert Dingley proved the most 
plucky and successful operator, winning 
two of the four contests, that for road 
cars costing from $2,000 to $4,000 and 
the free-for-all event. He drove a Pope- 
Toledo touring car, his time for the 
thirteen furlongs, with a grade in some 
parts of ten per cent, being 2:48 4-5 in 
the third event and still better (2:43) 
in the fourth. A Cadillac car won the 
first event for machines costing not more 
than $1,000 and a Rambler captured the 
prize in the second event. 

The whole meet was well managed and 
very successful, the pleasure being marred 
by no mishap to operator or spectator. 
It also had the good effect of adding 
many new names to the roll of members 
of the Automobile Club of California. 
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GEORGE P. FULLER MAKING THE FASTEST MILE OF THE MEET—1: 
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The Heart of Matteo 


Being the Heroic Story of Two San Francisco Newsboys 











Drawing by Jack Bechdolt 


By Axrruur J. Topp 


Director Boys’ Club, San Francisco Settlement Association 


ATTEO tucked his bunch of 

papers tighter under his arm 

and jerked his dirty plaid cap 
further down over his eyes, then started 
on a trot down the street. The morning 
overland had just arrived and already 
crowds of people were pouring out of the 
big Ferry building. He pushed his way 
quickly through the struggling line of 
hackmen and runners and speedily got 
to business. Matteo had a way with 
lim which attracted customers, and he 
rarely had a single paper left over at 
night. 

When the last stragglers had passed 
through tie gate, Matteo turned and 
joined a group of newsboys. 

“Come on, Mattie, up to Number 
Five. There’s no copper around tliere. 
Come a seven!”—and one of the boys 
jingled the nickels in his pockets as he 
spoke. 

“All right,” Matteo answered. “Hullo, 
Starvation!” he added to one of them. 
“Got a new pair of pants, ain’t you?” 

The bovs all stopped to admire and 
the bov with the suggestive name smiled 
and struck an attitude. 

“Say, fellows!” Matteo went on after 


a little pause, “see the streaks on the 
new rags. They’re second hand.” 

“They ain’t,” Starvation quickly 
rejoined. 

“They ain’t new, though,” Matteo per- 
sisted when he saw approving looks from 
the others. 

“Prove it!” Starvation demanded per- 
emptorily as he threw down his papers 
and pulled off his cap. His face was red 
under the freckles, his eyes stared wide 
open and his mouth was firm set with 
determination. 

Matteo looked a bit surprised and with 
a touch of sarcasm answered, “You ain’t 
mad, are you?” 

“Prove it!” came again from Starva- 
tion. 

“Well, I will if you say so,” retorted 
Matteo, and his hot blood began to rise. 

“Come on, Mattie,” they urged as 
they started with him, in their midst, 
atong the wharf. 

“Shut up, kid, and come on,” they 
called to Starvation, who still stood his 
ground. “We ain’t runnin’ no scrappin’ 
match, we’ve got a crap bank.” 

The magic word brought them to, and 
before they got to the vier the episode 
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of the pants was apparently forgotten. 
fhe docks were not very busy, but for 
safety the boys went to the far corner 
of the pier. It was a familiar place to 
them. Here they had held many a sur- 
reptitious feast during the summer, as 
the fruit boats had reason to know. 
\Vithout any formality the boys went to 
their game. ‘There was great snapping 
of fingers and striking of attitudes as 
hey threw the dice. The little cubes 
seemed possessed of magic. The boys 
vere entranced. The excitement ran 
high when Matteo had won a dollar. The 
uore timid ones gave up and looked on 
ruefully yet with breathless interest. 
Starvation now had a streak of luck. 
Two good throws brought him up with 
\Latteo. 

Suddenly they heard a little cry: 
“Hickey, fellows, there’s Cottonfoot !” 
The dice were out of sight in a second. 
The boys grabbed their papers and 
assumed an industrious air. Some went 
out on the end of the pier and pre- 
tended to fish. Some hid quickly behind 
stray barrels and boxes. Matteo and 
his rival were left alone when the big 
policeman appeared. 

“Paper, Mr. Collins?” Matteo asked, 
bravely. 

“No, not now,” the policeman 
answered. “Where’s vour friends? I'll 
bet you’ve been shooting again.” 

“No! No, mister! Sure not!” pro- 
tested Matteo. “We come out here to 
fish, but the bay’s too muddy. Them 
fellows is the only fish here.” And he 
pointed to the end of the pier. 

As the police officer walked away, 
Matteo waved him an airy farewell, and 
said under his breath to Starvation: 
“Huh! We ain’t shootin—oh no! Two 
dollars already, and the bank ain’t broke 
yet. Ha, ha! Mister Collins, Collins, 
Collins !” 

The last he sang softly, and bowed 
low to the back of the retreating police- 


man. 
When he was safely out of sight the 
game went on, till finally all the boys 
had withdrawn except the two rivals. 
Their faces were tense. Neither spoke, 
nor even smiled or frowned as he threw. 
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Luck changed. Now Matteo was ahead, 
now Starvation. Still they played. The 
noon whistles blew, but they did not 
heed. At last Starvation had a succes- 
sion of lucky shots. One after another 
of Matteo’s nickels went. He grew more 
excited, and bet dimes instead; but thev 
went too. Desperate at last, he emptied 
his pocket and held out a little handful 
of small silver defiantly to the crowd. 
With a nervous jerk he shook the dice 
and threw them. His face fell. He 
had lost. 

Without a word Starvation pocketed 
the last of Matteo’s money, and started 
with the crowd off the wharf. Matteo 
glared at him and jammed his hands 
deep down into his empty pockets as he 
listened to his rival jingling his win- 
nings. The others hung admiringly 
around the lucky winner, and began to 
banter the disconsolate Matteo. 

“Thought you could shoot ?” 
to him. 

“Shoot!” another answered. “Him! 
Nope,—he’s dead easy !” 

Matteo said nothing. 

“Say, Mattie, are you _ busted?” 
another asked. “Starvey ’ll loan you a 
quarter to get your papers tonight. 
Won’t you kid?” 

Starvation nodded, and began to fish 
for a quarter from his pocket. Matteo 
flushed angrily. He felt his prestige 
slipping away, and the taunts and aggra- 
vated condescension stirred up all his 
pride and resentment. He stopped as 
one of the boys came toward him, osten- 
tatiously carrying the quarter. 

“Here it is Mattie,” the boy said; 
“Starvey loves you, ’cause you’re such 
a nice boy, such a nice—” 

Matteo grabbed the money from his 
hand and threw it straight at Starva- 
tion’s head. His olive face was pale, 
and his eyes flashed with an evil light. 
He ran for the crowd. The boys scat- 
tered and left his rival alone. 

You called me a liar, you coward, and 
now you try to make fool of me!” he 
yelled, as he rushed up and struck the 
astonished Starvation square in the face. 
They clinched quickly, but tripped and 
fell heavily on the splintery floor. Over 
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and over they rolled, kicking wildly and 
trying to disengage themselves. Sud- 
denly Matteo got one arm free, and 
reaching into a pocket pulled out an old 
knife. Without hesitation, he opened it 
and plunged it again and again into the 
boy beneath him. He struck wildly for 
he was blind with passion, and cried 
wickedly: “There! and there! you dog!” 
as he struck. 

The boys jumped for him when they 
saw the knife flash, and quickly pulled 
him away. Starvation lay groaning as 
he bled. Then he fainted away and 
the boys around him began to cry. A 
crowd was gathering when the policeman 
came striding up. 

“What’s this?” he 
bystander. 

“Only a kid fight, I guess” the fel- 
low replied. 

“No! no! something serious,’ 


asked of a 


2 


another 


said. “Look, he’s bleeding. Who the 
devil—” 
“T did it. I cut him. Oh! Is he 


dead ?” came from the edge’ of the crowd 
and Matteo burst through before the 
policeman, ran to the prostrate boy and 


threw himself on his knees beside 
him. 

“Oh! Starvey! I didn’t mean nothin’! 
Don’t die! Don’t die!” he sobbed 


through his tears. 

The ambulance and the patrol came 
together. Matteo pleaded desperately 
to be left with the boy but to no avail. 

He was bailed out the next morning 
by his friend the shipping clerk at Cam- 
podonico’s, and he went on the run over 
to the Receiving Hospital. 

“Where’s Starvey?” he asked breath- 
lessly as he rushed up to the attendant 
at the door. 

“What? Who’s Starvey?” the man 
asked in return. 

“Starvey! Oh he’s my friend. I cut 
him yesterday, you know,” he explained 
indefinitely. 

Matteo was led to the cot where poor 
Starvation lay white and still. The 
knife cuts had hurt no vital part but 
were dangerous nevertheless. He was 
asleep. Matteo gazed at him for a little 
while and then turned sadly away. The 
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next day and the next Matteo came. His 
fourth visit found Starvation awake. He 
greeted Matteo feebly and the two 
seemed to come to an understanding for 
as he turned to leave, Matteo kissed the 
boy’s freckled forehead. After that he 
never missed a single day. One time 
he brought a big orange; another day a 
little picture of an angel. Not once 
did he come empty-handed. 

Starvation came slowly to himself. 
The freckles which had stood out so 
sharp against the white, now began to 
lose themselves a little in the returning 
color. It was the week before Matteo’s 
trial that he was finally pronounced well 
and discharged. 

Matteo grew gloomy as the evil day 
approached. Visions of gray prison 
walls oppressed him. Starvation did his 
best to cheer him up but the thoughts 
of judgment, and, above all, of parting 
from his friend drove the lad almost to 
despair. 

The day of the trial the newsboys 
took a holiday and went out in a bunch 
to the big City Hall. Matteo’s case 
seemed hopeless. His act, in the eyes of 


the law, was quite unprovoked. Great 
was the surprise when Starvation 
appeared in the courtroom and in 


defiance of all custom, walked up to 
His Honor, and demanded that his 
assailant be released. He told his story 
so frankly and pleaded so pathetically 
that after a little deliberation with the 
lawyers, the judge with a few kindly 
words dismissed the case. 

Matteo and Starvation went down the 
courtroom aisle arm in arm, the other 
boys trooping after them. They could 
scarce contain themselves, and, once 
outside, vented their pent-up feelings 
in cheers and wild jumping about. They 
made the great dome of the hall echo 
and ring with singing and cheering for 
the judge and the two boys. A trip 
to the Chutes completed the measure of 
their joy. 

One morning a month later the two 
boys stood by the turntable at the ferry 
plying their trade. It had rained dur- 
ing the night and the pavements were 
muddy. A wind was rising in desultory 
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puffs. Everybody looked cold and 
unpleasant. Trade was dull. 

“Starvey, let’s quit and go fishin’!” 
Matteo suddenly said. “Here, Limber, 
you’se can have our papers,” he called 
to a little hunchback, who hung under 
cover of the stairway. 

Starvation was willing. They handed 
over their papers to the delighted cripple 
and started quickly off for Fisherman’s 
wharf. 

“We hurry up and go with my Uncle 
\ngelo,” Matteo said, and started off 
on a gentle trot. Starvey was still very 
weak, 

They soon were threading their way 
among the great banks of redolent nets 
spread out along the wharf. Every- 
thing was bustle and stir. The little 
smacks were rolling about. Sharp cries 
mingled with the dull swish of the break- 
ng swells against the piles. Matteo 
found his uncle, who was just about 
to cast off. A volley of Italian and an 
exchange of gestures, and the boys were 
in the boat. 

By the time they had cleared the 
wharf and were headed for the long 
bar toward Angel Island, the wind had 
risen and was blowing strong from the 
south. A passing shower drenched them, 
but old Angelo laughed heartily under 
his big black sou’wester and reached for 
his long oilskin coat and handed it to 
the boys. 

“Git unda dat, boys. You no getta 
splash den,” he called out to them as 
they lay curled up together in the bow 
of the boat. 

“We no cats!” retorted Matteo 
quickly. He stood up, letting the rain 
and spray dash full into his face. 

A gale was blowing when they crossed 
the bar beyond the buoy. Telegraph 
Hill loomed dim through the gray of 
the driving rain. The waves ran higher. 
The little smack flung herself through 
them. The wind tore along, whipping 
the spray like feathers from the crests 
of the waves. The boat keeled over 
till she shipped seas. The boys scarcely 
kept her bailed out, but old Angelo never 
flinched. He prided himself in the belief 
that he could weather any sea. 
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The storm raged fiercely. A big four- 
master slipped her anchor and drifted 
toward the bar. Angelo at last scowled 
and looked anxious. The boys were his 
thought. Suddenly he called out some- 
thing to Matteo in Italian. 

“Starvey,” Matteo said, “uncle say 
we’re got to go back. We help him put 
her about. Come! Look out! Quick!” 

It was too late! The wind changed 
suddenly and keeled the little boat far 
over and threw her yard around with 
a wild sweep. It caught Starvation as 
it swung, stunned him and pitched him 
overboard into a trough of the sea 
scarcely a foot away from a stray float- 
ing pile. Matteo hesitated only to glance 
at his uncle, then plunged over after his 
friend. A great muddy wave buried 
them both for a minute; another caught 
them up to its crest and showed Matteo 
struggling bravely, with one arm around 
the helpless boy. The wind drove Angelo 
and the boat further and further away. 
His anguished cries helped naught. He 
saw the boys once more, their faces 
close together, with the foamy crest of 
a great wave as a frame for the picture. 
When he looked again he saw only the 
troubled, muddy bay and the somber 
gray shroud of the pelting rain. 

But as old Angelo with leaden heart 
and trembling hands worked his little 
smack painfully back to her berth at the 
wharf and hurried away with his sad 
message, Matteo with his precious bur- 
den fought agairst the sinister waves 
as only one can tight when his own life 
and a life dearer than his own are at 
stake. As he came up the third time 
his head nearly struck the great pile 
which, waterlogged to its limit, rolled 
clumsily along, indifferent to aught but 
the tide. One arm quickly seized it with 
despairing firmness and gave its sturdy 
little owner a momentarv chance to 
sputter out the muddy salt water he had 
shipped. By dint of hard tugging and 
a constant eye on the rapid-running 
swells Matteo kept his comrade’s head 
above water. But his strong grip began 
to weaken, ever so little at first, yet he 
felt it grow harder and harder to hold 
on. The pile rocking with the waves 
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seemed to be straining and tearing his 
shoulder out of place. Things began to 
grow dark to him. The expected shower 
did not fall but the darkness settled 
down deeper and deeper. Suddenly it 
seemed to break and he felt stronger. 
Before he realized it fully he had both 
arms about the pile and only a moment 
later thought of his friend. He had dis- 
appeared. But a faint gurgling cough 
from the other side of the pile made 
Matteo pull himself out of the water 
and quickly throw himself astride the 


Who Stole the Piano? 


MAGINE a little bunch of log cabins built 
| svey up under the shadows of the 

Yellowstone mountains, seventy miles 
from a town or a wagon road. That was 
the Sawtooth ranch. 

The owner was absent, fortunately, for 
along came Chief Joseph’s hostile Nez Perces. 

“Here we camp,” said White Bird. 

And, while the usual number watched for 
the enemy, and Ollicutt and Mox-Mox caught 
a string of trout in the lake, and Joseph 
and Yellowbird played poker, the women 
cooked the simple meal. All articles in the 
cabins were spoils of war, free for all, of 
course. 

The hostiles’ horses ate some of the grass, 
and tramped down some more, for there was 
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slippery back of his craft. He shouted 
as loud as he could and nearly lost his 
balance for sheer joy as a half-strangled 
call came back in answer from Starva- 
tion who was only a few feet away and 
with slow, weak strokes was making his 
way toward his comrade. 

A minute later the boys sat straddling 
the pile, face to face, with arms locked. 
A returning fisherman spied them and 
picked them up hatless, weather-beaten, 
shivering but happy and bound together 
with a friendship tested and proved. 
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grass to burn; and they probably kicked 
down some of the pretense of a fence, just 
to show their contempt for such devices 
against freedom. 

The next day the ragged little army came 
along with worn-out shoes and weary horses, 
and also camped. More grass was eaten, and 
more dead trees were used for fires. At 
Vancouver Barracks, the next winter, the 
damage claims of the campaign were being 
adjusted. 

“Captain Fisher,” said Judge-Advocate 
Wood, “you led the advance scouts invading 
the Yellowstone; did you see anything 
resembling a piano at the Sawtooth ranch? 
Here is a large claim against the govern- 
ment, alleging that its Indians and soldiers 
converted to their own use there, grass, wood, 
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fencing, a $700 piano and other 
things.” 

“What! A piano out there?” said Captain 
Fisher. “Exeuse me from thus taxing my 
imagination. It must have had legs as short 

a dachshund to get through the door of 
one of those cabins when turned sidewise. The 
only musie I heard at the Sawtooth ranch 

is made by frogs, mules and meadow-larks. 
Kyverything the scouts had was always in 
plain sight on their horses, and a piano 
would make a sightly package. There was 
no piano in the hostile camp at the wind-up; 
none dropped along the trail. There must 
be a mistake. It may have been a jewsharp 
that was stolen. I have known soldiers and 

idians to steal horses, dogs, mules, wells 

d prospect-holes, but a piano,—never! The 
creatures we met beyond the Musselshell 
mostly wore whiskers, and were plentiful 
enough to cloud the landscape, and they said 
nothing about picking up a piano dropped 

mg the hostiles’ trail. Their name was 

iffalo.” 

And every scout who has heard of the 

iim has since searched himself and looked 
through the few trophies he brought back 
from the campaign, but no piano has been 
found. 

Who stole the piano remains a military 
mystery in the Department of the Columbia. 

J. W. REDINGTON. 
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When the Rio Grande Boomed 


year one might have walked across the 
Rio Grande at E] Paso, Texas, dry shod ; 
in fact, ankle deep in sand, if one cared to do 
so, to save bridge toll or for the novelty of the 


R's many months during the present 
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experience. Not so in the early summer of 
1897, when the Rio Grande came down from 
the north, a river worthy of its name. The 
clouds poured out their fulness on the plains 
along the headwaters of the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, and the melting snows seeped down 
from the mountains until the mighty aggre- 
gation became an irresistible current that 
swept over Chihuahuita, the Mexican quar- 
ter, and finally into many American homes. 

The great tide spread out silently, steadily, 
surely, though a hundred men made a brave 
resistance along the embankment that 
stretched itself like a great serpent through 
the lower part of the city. Levee after levee 
gave way as the current crept inward. Lone- 
liness followed in the wake of the Rio 
Grande! Adobe houses melted like chocolate, 
and the Mexican inhabitants were driven out 
as so many rats. They rescued, first, their 
children and domestic animals, so dear to 
every Mexican heart; then their meager 
household goods, and finally the sticks and 
boards that formed the framework of their 
jacals and fled to the hills with their pathetic 
possessions. 

In Juarez, over the river, the acequia 
madre ran full from bank to bank, and the 
river spread out in the alamo grove around 
the lower bridge; but the historic city of 
Paso del Norte did not suffer as did El Paso. 
It was a terrible night when the levee at: the 
head-gates of the canal gave way above 
the city. Fire-bells sounded the alarm as the 
water rushed in, the muddy waves daring 
to ripple and gurgle and sing even in the 
midst of the city. Chihuahuita had long since 
fallen, but its inhabitants had little to lose. 
The American possessions were now jeo- 
pardized. All night long men fought the 
incoming current in the semi-darkness, with 
only the stars above. 














When the Rio Grande boomed—adobe houses melted like chocolate 
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The morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
Crowds of people on foot and in vehicles of 
every description, roved about the city to 
inspect the ravages of the river. A wagon 
load of excited men dashed through the 
swift current on San Antonio street, with 
shotguns and shovels, to cut an embankment 
—to cut it by force, or otherwise; any way, 
so that the “back-water” surely inundating 
their homes, might be liberated. Thus the 
battle went on everywhere. As fortification 
after fortification was undermined, new 
embankments were thrown up, every inch of 
ground being contested. 

So the fight lasted for a week, and all 
when there was not a cloud in the sky, the 
days lit up by the golden sun; the solemn 
nights cheered by the low music of the stars 
singing together. And the frogs? They, too, 
made the darkness and the daylight sweet 
with melodies culled from the Frogs’ Book 
of Life! 

Then the waters receded, softly, silently, 
graciously. Ten little homes now nestle in 
that part of the city where one stood when 
the last great flood came; for, though the 
Rio Grande is fickle and treacherous, the 
hearts of its dark-eyed people do not rest 
well away from its shores. 


DorotHuy B. Moorrs. 
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Where Tom Reed Taught School 


NTIL recently, there stood in a prett; 
| | oak grove in the heart of Stockton, Cali 

fornia, a forlorn-looking brick building 
which perhaps in its palmy days had some 
architectural beauty to recommend it; but 
for a long time, as age and neglect began to 
show disfiguring hands upon the structure. 
its windows stared blankly and its shutters 
creaked upon their rusty hinges until people 
fancied the old place was haunted. If the 
old walls could have spoken, what interesting 
anecdotes they would have been able to relate 
of bygone days! What “tales might be told 
out of school’; for this building was once 
Van Dorn hall “built expressly for school 
purposes,” and famous as the place where 
Thomas B. Reed, late Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, taught school for several 
months. He was then a young man, a 
giant in size and strength, fresh from Bow- 
doin College, and he came to Stockton to 
fill the position vacated by his former class- 
mate, W. E. Greene, who recommended him 
highly as his successor. It was the first 
and last position held by Tom Reed as a 
school-teacher; for soon afterward he received 
the appointment of assistant paymaster in 
the United States Navy, and he then returned 
in 1864 to his eastern home. 

Wo. S. Rice. 
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One of the most noticeable traits. of the 
western drama is the tendency toward a 
decline in the struggle of the star 


The New to be conspicuous. In the “Prince 
Play of Pilsen,” “Sultan of Zulu,” ‘“The 


Shogun” and “The County Chair- 
man,” George Ade has sought to “hold the 
mirror up to nature” rather than to show 
off the emotional ravings of the leading 
man. In the new plays and musical com- 
edies the personality of the star is more 
absorbed in the réle than it was in the old 
lays when he held the center of the stage, 
eager for every hand, jealous of every one 
else in the cast, and even of the furniture. 
in comparison with the actor who bows and 
bows, and fairly begs applause from his 
audience, the unobtrusive sliding of the 
star into a character is appreciated. The 
new plays laugh at the old dramatic chron- 





COLGATE BAKER, AUTHOR OF “THE HEART OF A 
GEISHA” 








Plays and the Players 


icles and the present stage women are almost 
human. Woman’s problems are discussed 
before and after marriage, and although it 


was at first laughed at, it is conceded 
that she has a problem after marriage. 


Impossible heroes are dying dramatic deaths 
and the stagy and conventional villain has 
ceased to arrive always in the nick of time 
to checkmate the good man. New conditions 
have made civilization more complex and 
the virtuous heroine is allowed to be irrita- 
ble and even humorous at times. The psycho- 
logic and subtle is endowed with a personal 
fiber, and its effect has been to increase 
human interest and this interest has been 
fed with new dramatic offerings of phenom- 
enal originality, in which the western spirit 
has freely entered. 

We have been passing through the throes 
of this change for some time. A transition 
is always marked by dire failures. The 
uncertainty as to what was to be presented 
to him next, made the average ticket-buyer 
dissatisfied and half apologetic for attending 
the playhouse at all. He sat through a 
promiscuous collection of shows with the 
indifference of a modern club man. The root 
of the matter is the play. “The play’s the 
thing.” Gaudier theaters, better stage man- 
agement, better acting even could not long 
hide the skeleton; for these are accessories, 
not essentials, of the drama, and_ their 
abnormal accentuation serves as a beautiful 
but inadequate cloak. The elaborate sta- 
ging and dressing and the opportunities for 
the display of the actor’s peculiarities tend 
to lessen the merits of the play and rob 
it of its dignity. Poor stuff has been 
dressed up by fine scenery and clever acting 
till the long-suffering public rose in self- 
assertion and demanded that the drama be 
made again a fine art instead of a pastime 
for the frivolous. The demand is meeting 
with some degree of supply. 


ISABEL FRASER. 
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Belasco and Mayer have accepted the man- 
uscript of Colgate Baker’s Japanese drama, 
“The Heart of a Geisha.” The play, which 
is said to be a remarkable and vivid study of 
modern Japanese life, is an elaboration of 
Mr. Baker’s popular story which created 
quite a sensation when it appeared in the 
Metropolitan for July. So impressed was 
Mr. Belasco with the possibilities of the 
story for dramatic purposes that he induced 
Mr. Baker to draw up a scenario based upon 
it for a play. This was more than pleasing, 
and contracts were immediately closed for 
the writing of the play. The managers 
promise to give it an elaborate production in 
San Francisco. Mr. Belasco has also secured 
an option on the rights to produce other 
plays by Mr. Baker, which include a modern 
society comedy, and “Life’s Great Lesson,” a 
comedy-drama that was staged by Max Free- 
man, and which toured the south success- 
fully a season ago. “The Heart of a Gei- 
sha” is the most pretentious dramatic work 
the author has attempted. As he was born 
in Japan and lived many years in that 
interesting country, he is well qualified to do 
justice to the subject. 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski gave the openiny 
concert of his American tour at the Alhambra 
theater, San Francisco, December 17th. 

He arrived on the 12th from Australi: 
and immediately upon his arrival he began 
to practice the numbers of his program; an 
on shipboard during the seven-thousand-mil 
sea voyage from the colonies he kept hi 
hands supple by daily practice work at th: 
piano which occupied a part of his state 
room. 

Paderewski will devote considerable atten 
tion to the playing of his own composition 
for the piano which include: Minuetto, opu 
1; Chant du Voyageur, opus 3; Variation 
and Fugue on an original Theme, opus 11 
Humoresques a l’antique, opus 14; Legende 
Nocturne, opus 16. For piano and violin: 
Cracovienne, opus 9; and Sonata, opus 13 
For piano and orchestra: Concerto, opus 17 
Polish Fantasy, opus 19. There are twi 
collections of song—Album de Mai, opus 10 
Mickiewiez Lieder, opus 18. 

But the work on which he lavished most 
care and labor is the opera “Manru,” which 
was first performed at Dresden, May 29th. 
1901, and afterward at Lemberg and Cracow 
It is a gipsy opera, written by librettist 
and composer in the old style. Mr. Kreh 
biel, who translated the libretto into Eng 
lish, characterizes it as “virtuoso music,—an 
extended vocal and instrumental rhapsody. 
full of color and pulsating with passion.” 
The opera is brought out by the Metropolitan 
Opera House Company this season. 


Melba’s coming to San Francisco proves 
the assertion that if one will sit at the 
Golden Gate long enough he will see every 
one worth seeing, for sooner or later every 
renowned person comes to San Francisco. 
It is five years since Melba has been heard 
in the west, and her present concert tour 
will be one of the musical events of the 
season. She will be accompanied by several 
artists and an orchestra of fifty pieces. This 
tour will take up her entire season with the 
exception of four performances at the Metro- 
politan opera house, New York, and will 
extend to the south whee she will be heard 
for the first time. 


The reign of “King Dodo” at the Tivoli 
opera house, San Francisco, has been a long 
and merry one. Willard Simms in the title 
role is as funny as Falstaff. Every principal 
in the cast has made an individual hit. The 
scenery is good, staging excellent and cos- 
tumes new and beautiful. The musical court 
of King Dodo is the thing for those who 
wish wrinkles to come with mirth and 
laughter. 
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has been reminded of Scanlan, and Chaun- 


There is something delightfully reminiscent 
in the forthcoming appearance of Joseph 
Murphy in “Kerry Gow” at the 

a California theater. It recalls 
the days of nearly a quarter of 

. century ago, when his annual visits were 
looked forward to with the keenest pleasure. 
Of all the Irish players none have ever 
held a closer place in the public heart than 
Mr. Murphy. Years cannot affect this popu- 
larity. Fathers have told their children of 
he good old Irish dramas that Joe Mur- 
phy used to play. When the older citizen 


cey Olcott, he always shook his head in 
doubt, and has said, “Now when I used to 
go to the theater, there was a man called 
Joe Murphy, who was a greater actor than 
Edwin Booth ever dared to be.” It is this 
loyalty that packs the houses for Joseph 
Murphy; and the younger generation, before 
the curtain drops at the end of the first 
act of “Kerry Gow,” begins to imbibe the 
confidence of the older generations. He is 
as good an actor now as he ever was, his 
voice perhaps may show a touch of years, 
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MADAME MELBA, WHO WILL SING IN SAN FRANCISCO 
IN FEBRUARY 


but he does not indicate it otherwise. His 
Irish ways and his brogue are poetry in a 
practical form. His work is pure and clean. 

It is entirely unnecessary to comment 
upon the plot or artistic construction of 
“Kerry Gow.” It is a typical Irish drama of 
the school which Boucicault made famous, 
with its heart story and its tragedy, its 
quiet simplicity and its strong element of 
comedy. If a word of dialogue was not 
uttered throughout the four acts the audi- 
ence would be admirably entertained in the 
study of characters in the cast. As Dan 
O’Hara, the blacksmith, Mr. Murphy is at 
his best. He seems to realize that there 
are people in the audience who have not 
been inside a theater for years or since he 
appeared at the house perhaps years before, 
and he also realizes that there are others 
present who used to sit in the gallery in the 
old days. He is an actor of so much sin- 
cerity that it is communicative. The audi- 
ence is moved by his impetuous Irish wit, 
swayed by his confidence, and entertained 
by his actions. The part which he plays is 
much younger in years than he is, but this 
is not noticed in his work, and he is to 
all appearances as clever now as he ever 
was. Lia 

J. H. Stoddart, “the grand old man of the 
stage,” will make one more professional 
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tour before laying down the burden of his 
long career. Seventy-nine years old, seventy- 
one of them having been passed upon the 
stage, he is the admiration and marvel of 
his time. He is now in the fifth season as 
a star, and will say farewell to San Fran- 
cisco audiences at the Grand Opera house 
the week beginning January 29, 1905. It 
will be a loss to the public when it may 
no longer come in touch with his gentle 
personality, for Mr. Stoddart has remained 
wholly unspoiled. He is as_ simple and 
unassuming at the zenith of his stage caree) 
as he was during his earliest struggles foi 
recognition. 

Naturally enough an actor of Mr. Stod 
dart’s long experience is frequently asked 
for his opinion of the relative merit of per 
formances and performers of the present 
day as compared with those of the old time 
Here is that opinion, as Mr. Stoddart 
expressed it a little while ago: “Time has 
little to do with ability. It is the indi- 
vidual, not the period. The attention given 
to production is now infinitely more thor 
ough. To those entering the theatrical pro 
fession with the idea of making it their life 
work, I say that I consider the old system 
immeasurably better than that of the present 
time. There was no royal road to position 
in the old days, and if one never climbed 
very high the strife and ‘the endeavor of 
itself gave to him that repose, that ease 
of deportment, which I think quite essential] 
in ‘the actor.” 

A few months back a temporary illness 
caused Mr. Stoddart, for the first time in 
his life, to disappoint an audience. The 
telegraphic reports of his illness exaggerated 
the facts, and when the old man visited a 
city a few days later the manager of the 
theater, who was a great admirer of the vet- 
eran, sent a carriage to the station to take 
him to his hotel. On being made acquainted 
with the good intention of his friend, Mr. 
Stoddart said: “Hoot mon! God gave me 
a good pair of sturdy legs, which I expect 
to use for many years to come,” and he 


walked to the town. ee 


One of the noteworthy theatrical events 
of the month is the initial production at the 
Majestic theater, San Francis- 
Ella Wheeler co, of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 
Wilcox’s Play Biblical play, “Mizpah, or the 
Story of Esther.” It has passed 
the criticism of those competent to judge and 
success seems assured. San Francisco has 
seen the first production of two other Bibli- 
eal plays which rank among the best of 
the class. Robert Downing presented Elsner’s 
drama, “A Voice From the Wilderness,” in 
San Francisco, and McKee Rankin put forth 
Nance O’Neil in “Judith,” an adaptation of 
the German play of the same name. 
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Books and Writers 


lf, after reading Miriam Michelson’s 
latest book, “The Madigans,”—published by 
cs », The Century Company, New 
_ Madigans ecg 8 — - 
ae pages with anything akin 
Miriam Michelson to a sense of disappoint- 
ment, it will be because one unconsciously 
compares it with her inimitable story, “In 
the Bishop’s Carriage,” and almost any book 
of recent publication must suffer by com- 
parison with that. But if “The Madigans” 
is not up to the standard set by the earlier 
book, it nevertheless is a very cleverly told 
and interesting story of a certain type of 
child life. There is a batch of the junior 


Madigans, and over and above all things 


else, they are human; human both in their 
better development and in their quality of 
original sin. You like these small Madigans, 
and at the same time you sometimes feel that 
it would do you good to assist at a spanking- 
bee given for their benefit. On the whole, 
the book js both readable and enjoyable. 


y odds the daintiest and most attractive 
book that has come from a western press— 
and one almost might add the 
eastern presses as well—in re- 
cent years, is “Yosemite Leg- 
ends,” published by Paul Elder 
& Co., San Francisco. The author is Bertha 
H. Smith, and the book is illustrated by 
Florence Lundborg. Beautiful illustrations 
they are, too, such as add the finishing 
touch to the fine simplicity of the legends. 
There are six of the legends, beginning with 
“Yosemite, Large Grizzly Bear,” and ending 
with “Kompopaises, Leaping Frog Rocks,” 
and each of them is written in the simple 
strain which befits these legends of a childlike 
race. Dealing with that wonder of wonders, 
the Yosemite valley. the book is one to add to 
the interest that inevitably pertains to it. 
The author is one of SuNSET’s contributors, 
and econsequently this magazine takes a 
Special pleasure in congratulating her on her 


success, 


Legends 
of ihe 
Yosemite 
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The Poet-Lore Company, Boston, has just 
published a book entitled, “Tears,” a drama 
of modern life, in four acts, 

A Remarkably by Julius Hopp. As there are 
Unique Drama two English words that are 
spelled t-e-a-r-s, it may be 

well to explain that this is the word that 
rhymes with beers. Just why this title was 
chosen might be difficult to say, but the 
drama will bring them every time. It is a 
unique drama, a drama that stands alone, 
a grand, gloomy and peculiar productiou. 
However, “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” and so it may be well to catch a 
few tears, just by way of exhibiting their 
iridescent splendor. Here they are as quoted 


from Mr. Hopp’s book: 
He got his fourteen dollars a week when 
he_ works. 
Festivity lies in the air. 
Two tables are placed in a row. 


It wasn’t much of a row, but the people were 
poor and probably it was the best they 
could do. 


She * * * perceives the flowers 
table, which she unfolds of its cover. 

Grace meets Ferdinand’s glance, and as she 
reads his pity out of his expression, she turns 
her eyes blushingly away. 


on the 


Clearly Grace did wrong. She should have 
read Ferdinand’s pity back into his expres- 
sion before she took the time to blush. 

I am very grieved to hear that Grace’s health 
is somewhat affected, and that I am prevented 
to see her. 

Those that could not get into the cars were 
hanging outside, one holding the arms over men 
that were hanging themselves somehow. 


Of course it was ghastly, but how realistic! 
I thought you would be home already when 
would return. 

Not yet, but she ought to come every minute. 
Which would keep the poor girl busy. 


He is in New York since a few years. 
Where did you put my things to? 


These tears might continue to flow, for 
there are more in the fountain, but probably 
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enough have dropped to prove that the drama 
really is unique and that hoth Mr. Hopp and 
the Poet-Lore Company deserve congratu- 
lations. 


‘Poems, by William M. Byram,” is pub- 
lished by Richard G. Badger, Boston. Mere, 
ordinary words, such as are 
used to express commonplace 
emotions, cannot do this col- 
lection of verse justice. Let 
it speak for itself in the following quatrains 
quoted from “Miss Virginia Byron,” of the 
book: 


A Book of 
Sweet Verses 


Oh, Miss Virginia Byron, 
Whom I have never met !— 

I'll seek you till my life-day’s sun 
Is set—forever set! 


Your long dark hair is almost black 
And thick as it is fine; 

Your lips so winsome and sO sweet— 
I'll have to say ‘divine’ 


Your nose hints of the blood in you— 
No better walks the earth. 


’s a good nose. 


Your chin is sweet beyond compare, 
And it too hints your birth. 


To tie your little shoe would be 
A shock that few could stand— 
Not only would they hold the shoe— 
They'd sigh to hold your hand. 


Oh, when you walk upon the lawn 
To take the evening air, « 

I think I really want to die 
Unless I meet you there. 


Isn’t it sweet? 


“The Gray World,” by Evelyn Underhill, 
iblished by The Century Company, New 
York —A_ thoroughly gray 
An All-Round book; gray cover, ‘Telieved by 
Gray Book touches of silver; gray con- 
tents. unrelieved. A child of 
the slums dies, is dissatisfied with the gray 
beyond, and is born again into this world, 
remembering his former existence. Now 
there is the beginning of a plot that might 
interest, but the soul of the reborn is too 
vray to hold the reader by the story of its 
nisty doubts. It lacks color, light and shade, 
and all that relieves monotone. The twice- 
born maunders on through the gray fog of 
life, apparently uncertain where he is going 
and whither he wants to go. Finally he runs 
cross a widow in a gray forest, hangs his 
harp on a willow tree, and halts there; but 
whether he marries the widow “The Gray 
World” does not say, and nobody could guess. 
(he book is well written. too, but. like its 
ero, it seems to wander into mists that 
lead nowhither. 


“Pebbles From the Shore.” by E. A. Kim- 
ball—small book of verse of fair quality 
published by Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
\Vill please the author’s relatives and friends. 


AND 


itold autobiography of Mr. 
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In “The Princess Thora”—published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston,—Harris 
Burland has written a somewhat unusual 
book. It may not be great in any sense of 
the word, but it holds the interest. On a 
great island at the north pole dwell the 
Asturnians. An expedition from England 
finds them, and—but the rest is the story. 
If you want to be pleasantly interested, 
without the wear and tear of gray matter, 
it will pay you to read it. 


“Susan Clegg and Her Friend Mrs. Lath- 
rop,” by Anne Warner, published by Little. 
Brown & Company, Boston. A book to be 
read in half-hour instalments. Through it 
runs a vein of the quiet, unconscious humor 
which reaches its climax in eastern country 
districts. Taken in piecemeal, the story—if 
a narrative so plotless can be termed a story 
—is both interesting and amusing. Perhaps, 
as in the case of many a book of humor, 
a continuous reading to the end might weary. 
but such a reading is unnecessary. 


A notable western publication is the “Long 
Ago and the Later On, a Record of Eighty 
Years.” by George T. Bromley. This volume, 
which has been brought out by A. M. Robert- 
son, the San Francisco publisher, is the well- 
Bromley, known 
variously to his many friends as_ sailor. 
railroader, statesman, lawyer and wit. In 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. of 
which he is the cherished High Priest, he 
is known only as “Uncle George.” These 
pages are filled with interesting anecdotes 
and stories of his long life in many lands. It is 
a simple narrative, told with refreshing vigor 
and one that is bound to hold the interest 
from cover to cover. It is an attractive 
volume of 320 pages, with a cover design 
by Gordon Ross. 
by Mary Eupha Craw- 

Broadway Publishing 
Cempany, New Yor k. A health-culture treat- 
ise in dialogue form. No meat; no stimu- 
lants; little sugar; sun-cooked food—in brief. 
the modern fad with a few individual frills. 
Yet the little book might please some people. 


“Typo-culturists,” 
ford, published by 


The plot of the next story to be written 
by Gertrude Atherton, who is now in San 


Francisco, probably will be laid in the 
northern part of California. The romantic 
beauty of that region will lend itself readily 
to romance, and it is said that Mrs. Atherton 
long has had an eye on it as a fruitful 
field for the writer of fiction. 


“Glass-eyed Bill.’ Lloyd Osbourne’s tale 
in the October number of JMJcClure’s, is a 
rattling good story. with an end like the 
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GEORGE T. BROMLEY 


snapper of a whip. Osbourne is on the up 
grade among writers of magazine stories. 


A book of verses that is decidedly apart 
from the ordinary is William F. Kirk’s “Fleet- 
ing Fancies,’’ which is published by Richard 


G. Badger, Boston. The volume is filled with 


humor that is genuine and pathos that is real. 
In brief, its distinguishing characteristic is what 
is known in newspaper parlance as ‘‘ human 
nature.’’ It is ‘‘good stuff.’ Mr. Kirk is a fea- 
ture writer on the Milwaukee Sentinel. Perhaps 
he is best known by his verses in Swedish 
dialect, but his miscellaneous verse has 
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MIRIAM MICHELSON 


floated about in the newspapers a great deal. 
“Fleeting Fancies” should sell; there is merit 
in the book. 


Books Received 


“The Story of a Mission Indian,” by Kathryn 
Wallace. Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 

“Fancies and Thoughts in Verse,”’ by Augustus 
George Heaton. ‘The Poet-Lore Company, Bos- 
ton; $1.50. 

“Freckles,” by Gene Stratton-Porter. 
day, Page & Company, New York; $1.50. 

“Crux Aetatis and Other Poems,” by Martin 
Schultze. Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 


Double- 


“The Girl and the Kaiser,’ by Pauline Brad- 
ford Mackie. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

“Parsifal, an English text for the 
together with the German Poem,” by 
Turner VPhelps. Richard G. Badger, 
50 cents net. 

“Poems Lyric and Dramatic,” by Ethel Louise 
Cox. Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.50. 

“The New Light,” by Hugh Mann. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston; $1.00. 

“Poems,” by Alexander Francis Chamberlain. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston; $1.50. 

“Browning and Meredith,’ by Mary Win- 
chester Abbott. The Poet-Lore Company, Bos- 
ton, $1.00. 
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The Course of Empire 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress in the West 


California’s Lawmaking Season 


The second day of January, 1905 (Mon- 
day) is the day fixed by law for the con- 
vening of the thirty-sixth session of the 
legislature of California. This session will 
be unique in the history of the state, inas- 
much as the two houses of the legislature, 
the senate and the assembly, will be almost 


unanimously republican, California having 
viven President Roosevelt a plurality of 
over 110,000. In the senate, composed of 


forty members, there will be thirty-five 
republicans and five democrats. The demo- 
cratic members are all hold-over senators— 
hat is, those elected at the election in 1902. 
No democrats were elected to the senate in 
1904. In the assembly, composed of eighty 
members, there will be seventy-six republi- 
cans and four democrats. The legislature 
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VICTORIOUS SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, TEAM 
LEAVING THE FIELD, AFTER A CHRISTMAS-DAY 
BATTLE 






meets for regular session biennially, and may 
be convened in special session at the call 
of the governor. There is no specific limit 
to the length of the regular session, but no 
pay is allowed for a longer period than 
sixty days, and no bill shall be introduced 
in either house fifty days after the commence- 
ment of the session without the consent of 
two thirds of the members. 

The last session, that of 1903, was a very 
creditable one. The session was devoid of 
scandal, and some very important and bene- 
ficial statutes were passed. This legislature 
of 1903 also submitted to the vote of the 
people of the state seven important proposi- 
tions: First, to issue bonds not to exceed 
$2,000,000 for the completion and improve- 
ment of the sea-wall in the harbor of 
San Francisco; second, Constitutional amend- 
ment creating a court that will relieve 
the over-burdened Supreme Court of the 


state by making an intermediate Court 
of Appeals; third, An amendment exempt- 
ing from taxation the California Academy 


of Sciences; fourth, An amendment exempt- 
ing shipping from taxation; fifth, An amend- 
ment changing the time of meeting and the 
length of the session of the legislature; 
sixth, An amendment exempting every house- 
holder, to the amount of $100. on articles 


to be selected by such householder, from 
taxation; seventh, An amendment relating 


to the power of the legislature to amend 
the Codes. At the election last November, 
the sea-wall act carried by a vote of 119.416 
for and 26,835 against; the Appellate Court 
carried by a vote of 93,306 for and 36.277 
against; the Academy of Sciences exemption 
carried by a vote of 73.207 for and 62,275 


against; the exemption of shipping was 
defeated by a vote of 81,857 against and 


48,983 for. The exemption of $100 worth 
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TOM RICKEY’S CATTLE IN 


of personal property carried by a vote of 
74,437 for and 45,221 against; the codifica- 
tion of the Codes was defeated by a vote of 
59,933 against and 59,050 for; the legislative 
session amendment was defeated by a voie 
of 63.983 against and 62.792 for. This was 
probably lost because of the clause giving 
each member of both houses the right to 
appoint a secretary, and the people feared an 
abuse of this privilege. 

With the coming session the first impor- 
tant matter will be the election of a Unite! 
States senator to succeed Thomas F. Bard, the 
incumbent and junior senator from Califor 
nia. Senator Bard is a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. There are a number of other can- 
didates and a spirited contest is anticipated. 
At the present writing it is difficult to fore 
cast the legislation of the impending session. 
Governor Pardee’s message will cover sul 
jects very carefully considered. Importan 
legislation is anticipated in the direction of 
prison reform, and _ reorganization of th 
state’s prisons, the juvenile reformatories an: 
insane asylums, in accordance with the rec 
ommendations of a very elaborate and carefu 
report to be submitted by the State Boar 
of Charities and Corrections. 

The problem of controlling the flood water: 
of the Sacramento and San Joaquin valley 
and reclaiming of the marsh and tule lands 
will receive consideration. The purchase of a 
farm for the studying of agriculture by 
students of the University of California wil! 
be advocated. A liberal appropriation fo: 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition to be held 
in Oregon this year will receive attention. 
Important legislation with regard to irriga 
tion will have its champions, and the usual 
legislation providing appropriations for the 
running of the affairs of state will occupy 
much of the time of the lawmakers. 

Epgar D. PEIXOTTO. 


An Antelope Valley Ranch 


The Rickey Land and Cattle Company 
(ine.) is the largest stock producer on 
the eastern side of the Sierra Nevada moun- 
ains, in California. Its ranches include the 
greater portion of the best land in Mono 
and Inyo counties in California and across 
the state line into Douglas county, Nevada. 

The home ranch, in Antelope valley on the 
Walker river, is the best equipped ranch of 
the company and includes most of the land 
in Antelope valley. On this ranch is a 
well-appointed dairy—milking one hundred 
cows—which supplies the other ranches with 
butter. In Inyo county the Black Rock 
ranch extends over thirty miles along the 
Owens river and the entire width of 
Owens river valley which is about six 
miles. This ranch is the winter range for 
over six thousand head of cattle, being 
mostly cows and young stock from which 
the beef cattle are selected each year. In 
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the spring the cattle are gathered and driven 
north to summer range in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains, where they remain during the 
summer months, avoiding the heat of the 
valleys. Owing to the increased number of 
cattle now wintered on the southern ranges 
it has become necessary to make three drives 
of about two thousand head each to the 
mountains before the lower ranches are 
ready for the haying crews. The cattle 
selected every spring for beef are taken to 
the mountains in the first drive. After a 
short rest on the mountain range they are 
driven by way of Mono lake to the Bridge- 
port ranch, a distance of nearly fifty miles. 
Here they run on meadow pasture till fall, 
when they are driven north thirty miles to 
the Antelope ranch, where they are fattened 
on alfalfa hay during the winter. Most of 
the cattle are sold at the Antelope ranch, 
from which they are driven to Carson City, 
Nevada, for shipment. T. B. Rickey, the 
president of the corporation, is an admirer 
of the shorthorn breed of cattle with which 
his ranches are stocked. He has given the 
improvement of his herd his personal atten- 
tion, so that one sees the solid red color 
prevailing among the cattle of that section 
of California. 
LesLic W. SYMMEs. 


Why Californians Advertise 


California is often acknowledged to be 
the best advertised state in the Union, says 
an article issued by the California Promo- 
tion Committee, yet there is a reason why 
this advertising should be done. The neces- 
sity of making its vast resources and many 
opportunities known to the world is appar- 
ent when one considers a few facts relative 
to California’s size, arable lands and popu- 
lation. California, the second largest state 
in the Union, with an area equal to the 
combined areas of all the New England 
States and New York, with more than 
enough to spare to make thirty-four states 
the size of Rhode Island, has a population 
hardly exceeding (it is estimated) 1,750,000, 
or less than that of Chicago, less than half 
that of New York City (at present esti- 
mates), and not equal to the combined popu- 
lations of Philadelphia and St. Louis. The 
interior portion of California is sparsely 
populated, and vast fertile areas which 
could support thousands of farmers are 
given over to great wheat and other grain 
ranches and to cattle ranges. A_ great 
proportion of the population is gathered 
in the cities. San Francisco alone has 
a population which is estimated at more 
than 485,000 persons, and, there are at 
least 140,000 more gathered in its suburbs, 
Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and_ smaller 
cities. A recent estimate gives Los Angeles 
153,000 persons. Then there are such 
cities as Sacramento, San Jose, Stock- 
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ton, Fresno, Santa Barbara, Riverside, Red- 
lands, San Diego, Eureka, and many others. 
Take the aggregate population of these towns 
and many smaller cities not given, and the 
country population is not what it should 
and will be. More people in the country 
will mean greater prosperity in the cities, 
more work for the working man, more indus- 
tries, greater products, more of everything 
in the material line. There is reason in 
advertising California, and the better its 
resources become known the more rapid will 
be its growth. 





Health Precautions on Railroads 


California is one of nature’s sanitariums, 
and it always will remain so, for its mild 
and dry climate is a constant inducement 
to those from whom health has departed to 
journey westward in quest of it. So they 
come by thousands, as they will continue 
to come; and often they find their health’s 
salvation here. Thus coming, too, the great bulk 
of them necessarily travel on the overland 
trains, and this fact not infrequently gives 
rise to the anxious inquiry: Do the germs 
pertaining to ill health endanger the lives 
of other passengers on the trains? It goes 
without saying that they would do so were 
not effective precautions taken, and the gen- 
eral public is entitled to know the nature 
of these precautions. Here, then, is a brief 
description of those taken by the Southern 
Pacific Company on all its cars: After the 
bedding has been thoroughly exposed to the 
atmosphere, four cotton sheets are hung in 
the car. These are thoroughly sprayed with 
formaldehyde—the most effective of germi- 
cides—and the car then is tightly closed. 
It remains closed four hours, at the least, 
in order that the formaldehyde may have 
ample time to do its work. A very thorough 
airing completes the process. So are the 
germs destroyed, and so is the safety of 
the traveling public assured. In brief, all 
that science can suggest is done, and modern 
science is effective in germicidal work. 


California Walnuts Are Best 


The following item, taken from the Ana- 
heim Gazette, is of interest as showing the 
actual comparative merit of English walnuts 
raised in California and those grown in 
France and Italy: 


A sample of French and Italian walnuts has 
been forwarded the local walnut association by 
United States consuls in those countries and 
has been placed on exhibition in Anaheim. 
Samples include the well-known Grenoble nuts 
as well as the French walnut, Naples and Marbot 
varieties. Thirty Orange county nuts weighed 
alongside the foreign importations show that 
the local product weighs three ounces more than 
the foreign nuts. The local nuts are better 
filled and in every way superior to the imported 
varieties. The importations are fine-looking nuts 
but lighter than Orange county nuts. 
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The Value of Irrigation 


More and more, as time passes and expe- 
rience teaches its lesson, the idea that irriga- 
tion is the recourse of an arid country, and 
is of little value elsewhere, is being aban- 
doned; and more and more is being substi- 
tuted for it the knowledge that if irrigation 
is the necessity of a dry region, it is no 
less the wealth-producer and wealth-insurer 
of districts more favored by rain. Without 
regard to latitude or longitude, this is the 
case, for there is no locality where the supply 
of moisture from the skies is so constant and 
unvarying as to be an absolutely known and 
reliable quantity in computing the chances 
of agriculture. Irrigation is the only defi- 
nite guarantee the farmer may know; with- 
out it, some thing of the nature of gamb- 
ling pertains to all of his operations. Even 
eastern farmers, who, this long time have 
accustomed themselves to believing that the 
ebb and flow of their fortunes necessarily 
must depend upon the bounty of the skies, 
are beginning to acquire a greater wisdom, 
and talk of irrigation systems is heard, even 
on the sunrise side of the Mississippi. Here 
in California we have desert lands that 
must have a regulated water supply to give 
them worth, but, after all, perhaps the great- 
est value of irrigation will be demonstrated, 
not on such lands, but on those where 
it will be, not the creator, but the increaser 
and guarantor of wealth. 


Turkey Profits 


The value of the turkey as a bird of com- 
merce has been strikingly demonstrated by 
William Roser, of Glenn county, California. 
Mr. Roser went to Glenn county about twelve 
years ago, and at that time his fortune 
consisted of just $150. Of this amount 
he invested $50 or $60 in turkeys, and since 
then he has regularly devoted considerable 
attention to the Thanksgiving fowl. Last 
year he sold $800 worth of turkeys, and had 
sixty left. Mr. Roser has a place worth 
$7500, and he has twenty-five head of cattle. 
He has made the bulk of this money and 
property from raising turkeys, raising 400 
or 500 every year on an average. In turkey- 
raising the turkeys are herded like sheep. 
After sheep have been over the land in 
the hills, and it is bare, a flock of turkeys 
will thrive on the grasshoppers that abound 
there. In the fall they are pastured on 
stubble. 





The California Promotion Committee, act- 
ing upon the invitation of President Goode 
of the Lewis and Clark Exposition, probably 
will visit Portland, Oregon, at some time 
during the fair, which begins on June 1, 
1905, and terminates on October 15th of that 
year. It is expected that the committee will 
go in a body. 
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San Francisco’s Commerce 


Kew people outside of those engaged in the 
shipping business realize the extent of the 
development in Pacific ocean trade during 
the last five years. It has assumed a greatly 
increased importance to the entire Pacific 
coast, and particularly to San Francisc 
The large steamers which plied between the 
Golden Gate and the densely populate: 
shores of the Orient are still in commission, 
and in addition we now have the new man 
moth transpacifie lines. The shipments cof 
merchandise are greater now than ever 
before, and are increasing; the steamships 
sailing out of this port are the largest on 
the Pacific ocean and additional ones soon 
will be necessary. With all this expansion, 
the question paramount at this time is, hoy 
is San Francisco going to accommodate this 
vast increase in traffic which means so muc! 
to the city’s prosperity and greatness? 

Sea commerce, like railroad traffic, require 
suitable accommodations for the promp 
loading and discharging of cargoes, and th 
better the facilities the more extensive wil 
be the volume of trade. San Francisco i 
now, and for several years has been, defi 
cient in docks. The water front northwar 
from the Ferry building has its sea-wal 
with projecting piers, all of which are it 
good condition. The piers, however, are tox 
short and must be doubled to afford accom 
modation to the modern big steamships. Th: 
entire front south of the Ferry building t« 
the China Basin is wholly inadequate in it: 
wharf facilities, and must be improved at th« 
earliest practicable date. 

Even at this time the export and import 
trade is larger than can be handled dqconom 
ically. The sea-wall should be completed 
without delay southward from the Ferry 
building, and the requisite piers. some ot 
which should be 1,200 feet in length, should 
be provided. The commercial organizations 
of San Francisco, including the Chamber cf 
Commerce, the Merchants’ Association, the 
city Boards of Trade, the Merchants’ 
Exchange and the Manufacturers’ and Pro- 
ducers’ Association, have lately put forth 
some substantial efforts to secure this 
improvement. 

With the $2,000,000 bond issue sanctioned 
by the electors of the state, the Harbor 
Commissioners will commence at once the 
extension of the sea-wall 4,500 feet, or nearly 
one mile, south from the foot of Market 
street. There also will be thirteen modern 
piers to replace the old and dilapidated 
wharves, the maintenance of which has been 
both expensive and unsatisfactory. The 
bonds entail no additional tax upon the 
people of the state, inasmuch as the inter- 
est on the bonds and the sinking fund for 
their redemption will be paid entirely from 
the revenues of the port of San Francisco. 
With the new piers the income will be $65,- 
000 a year with a certainty of increase 


with the growth of business. 
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COURSE 


of the volume of sea _ traffic 


idea 
is conveyed by the statement that San Fran- 


Some 


ciseco’s exports by sea to foreign lands and 
non-contiguous territory during 1903 aggre- 
gate over $51,500,000, while the imports 
were in excess of $36,500,000. The full 
figures for 1904 will make an equally large, 
and possibly greater, showing. One fifth of 
the exports and more than one half of the 
imports represent trade with the Orient. 

To construct the present sea-wall around 
the northeasterly section of the water front 
required more than twenty years, and to 
carry out the projected improvements for the 
southern section of the front will require a 
longer time, hence it is imperative that the 
work be commenced as early as __ possible. 
Within the next dozen years, probably, the 
Panama canal will be completed, and with 
that world wonder finished, San Francisco’s 
position will become many fold more important 
than now. There is but one great commercial 
and financial center for two continents on the 
entire Pacifie coast and that is the city by 
the Golden Gate. San Francisco must make 
provision for the future; must prepare for 
the growing needs of trade; must never lose 
sight of its superior geographical position 
as ihe western gateway of civilization to the 
millions of people of Asia and the islands 
of the sea, and its commercial supremacy 
will be assured for all time. 

tuFUS M. STEELE. 


Crossing Great Salt Lake 


wonder if I can find words to describe 
my feelings on first crossing the Great Salt 
Lake by the new road known as the Lucin 
cut-off. I had read all about this wonderful 
achievement in the newspapers, and all the 
impression I received from them was that it 
was a dangerous place, and I fervently hoped 
that our train would get safely across. How 
very different was the reality. 
| began to feel interested when, on pass- 
ing a little station called “Umbria,” some 
one remarked, “Ah, now we are on the new 
road.” 1 looked out of the window and 
there were the same barren hills and secant 
vevetation we had been traveling through for 
some hours previous, but pretty soon came 
a change. and I thought, ““Now we are com- 
ing to the lake,” for on each side of us, 
stretching for miles apparently and_= only 
stopped by a range of mountains, was what 
I at first thought was the lake, only it was 
dry as at the seashore when the tide is out— 
just sand—not a bit of vegetation to be seen, 
not a blade of grass nor tiny weed, and on 
we rushed for miles and miles through just 
such barrenness, until the eye became weary. 
At last we emerged from between a gap 
in the rocks out on to the “fill,” the begin- 


ning of the interesting part of the new 
road. We were in the superintendent’s car 


at the rear of the train and had a grand 


OF 
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view of the lake and surrounding mountains, 
the track rolling away behind us, as we sped 
swiftly on. I had no thought of fear, once 
1 had a glimpse of the wide road-bed so sol- 
idly built of rocks and gravel. On and on 
we go, the waters of the great lake rolling 
and tossing on each side of us. The 
mountains in our rear, colored red and 
purple by the rays of the setting sun, grow- 
ing ever more beautiful as the sun finally 
disappeared in a lake of gold—tiny specks of 
clouds looking like little islands—oh, it was 
grandly beautiful! 

I was told how many hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rock had been dumped into 
the lake at one place and yet the road-bed 
had settled; but the superintendent told us 
that at last they had conquered and in a 
very short time that part of the road would 
be as solid as the rest. By the time the 
gorgeous crimson and golden clouds were 
turning gray again we were on the trestle, 
so called. To me it seemed a wide, well-built 
bridge, with substantial railings on either 
side, with side-tracks, and a very efficient 
automatic signaling system in operatien 
every two miles. And there are twelve miles 
of this trestle. In the making of it piles a 
hundred feet long were driven deep down 
until bed-rock was reached. At one point is 
a huge reservoir and water-tank, and I nat- 
urally asked: “Where does the water come 
from?” I was told it was hauled there, 
and a train of water-cars was standing on 
the siding as we passed. 

What obstacles have been overcome. What 
an amount of money the whole thing must 
have cost. The work was necessary in order 
to avoid the heavy grade on the other road. 
This they have done and also shortened the 
distance. But from my point of view they 
have done much more than this. They have 
created a new wonder; for truly this high- 
way across the Great Salt Lake is one of 
the sights of the continent, and a feeling of 
respect for the men who could conceive and 
carry on their plans to such a_ successful 
issue grows rapidly on one, not to be quickly 
or easily effaced. 

M. MAcpHerRsoN, 


World’s Greatest Watch Factory 


The Elgin factory is the largest in the 
world. The daily output is 2.000 watches, 
and 102 different kinds are manufactured. 
The watches go to every part of the world, 
and are sold even in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The different parts of a watch are manu- 
factured in different departments by differ- 
ent people, who have devoted their lives 
to that particular kind of work and have 
been trained to a delicacy and exactness 
which is more important in watch-making 
than in any other mechanical industry. These 
parts are then assembled as they are needed 
in another department, where they are put 
together by experts, who handle them as 
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easily and almost as unconsciously as a 
great pianist will strike the keys of his 
piano. The completed watch is tested and 
timed, and then, strange to say, is put into 
a refrigerator with the temperature below 
freezing point and kept there for a number 
of days to cool off. After it has been frozen 
the watch is taken to a furnace, where it 
is allowed to lie for several days more in a 
temperature of ninety-five degrees. This par- 
ticular discipline is intended to teach the 
watch that it must not mind changes of 
weather, and that the stee] and other metals 
of which it is made must not allow them- 
selves to contract or expand by cold or heat. 
You can learn a good deal in a watch factory. 
—William FE. Curtis im Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


A Tribute to Portland 


The following tribute is paid to Oregon 
and its metropolis, Portland, by Clarence 
Ousley, editor of the Fort Worth [Texas] 
Record, in a recent issue of that paper: 


To cross the continent by either route is to 
endure desert and heat uncomfortable to say 
the least, but at the end of the journey to 
break upon splendid mountains in velvet green, 
to wind in and out among their waterfalls 
and valleys, to scent the odors of a_ million 
flowers as rank as the jungles of Africa, but 
as delicate as the tints of a hothouse, to follow 
the majestic Columbia, with its matchless salmon 
fishing, to look upon the cloud-kissing peaks, 
to dally in the meadows of the Willamette, 
rich in grain and fruit, to enjoy daylight far 
into what is elsewhere night-time, to feel the 
tingle of the Arctic zone, which is so near 
in distance and yet so far in climatic influence, 
to dwell in perpetual springtime, dewy and 
fragrant, to find in this other land a great 
civilization, monster industries, thriving com- 
merce and a people as generous as the nature 
that makes them big and strong and kind—that 
is to be in Oregon and Portland, to catch a 
glimpse of a new world and the thrill @f a 
new life. 

On all the continent there is no more delight- 
ful place than this flowering city of the Pacific 
coast, and exposition or no exposition, a visit 
there will be an education and a rejuvenation 
ee be found elsewhere in the known 
world. 


Oregon’s Coming Exposition 


Elsewhere in this number of SUNSET 
appears an article by Arthur I. Street 
entitled “Another ‘Go West’ Period.” In this 
Mr. Street points out clearly the present 
development and wonderful progress of all 
the west. The recent exposition at St. 
Louis demonstrated this, and the great Lewis 
and Clark Exposition to be held this year 
at Portland, Oregon, will tell the same story 
in another way. Elaborate preparations for 
this exposition have been going forth for 
the past three years, and construction work 
is being pushed rapidly. The exposition will 
open on June lst and close October 15th. 
All indications point to this event as one 
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of the 
history. 


notable expositions in the world’s 
Some pictures of the buildings in 
process of construction are given elsewhere 
in this number, and readers may look to 
succeeding issues of SuNnseT for full details 
and pictures of the exposition. The fast 
growing metropolis of Oregon is preparing 
to receive hundreds of thousands of visitors 
during the coming summer. There will be 
no lack of accommodations, and students of 
western development must plan to visit Port- 
land at this time. All of the railroad com. 
panies will make special rates, and the 
itinerary of the traveler should include all 
of the Pacific coast cities. 


Electricity from Kern River 


The Kern River Company, whose head- 
quarters are at Los Angeles, has recently 
completed one of the greatest electric systems 
in the world. It uses the waters of Kern 
river. The intake is at Kernville, and the 
water is run through a canal twelve and a 
half miles to the generating plant at Borel. 
Eighteen thousand five hundred horse-power 
is developed. The current is carried, as 
near as may be, on an air line to Jos 
Angeles. The exact distance is 12414 miles; 
and there are two parallel lines the whole 
distance, so that service can be rendered by 
one when there is a break in the other. ‘The 
large transformer plant, built of iron, con- 
crete and brick, is located on Eastlake park. 
The equipment of the whole system is a 
fine illustration of up-to-date electrical appli- 


ances. It cost over a million and a half 
dollars. The electricity will be used for 
lighting, pumping, and general mechanical 
purposes. 


Indigenous Fruits of Texas 


The manner in which nature demonstrated 
to the early settler that this section (eastern 
Texas) was to be a great fruit country was 
by holding up before his amazed eyes wild 
trees and vines loaded down with every 
variety of haw, whortleberries, walnuts, hick- 
ory nuts, chinkapins, May apples, grapes, 
dewberries, blackberries, etc. But the pioneer 
never dreamed of a market for anything but 
cotton, and after raising a scanty supply of 
corn and sweet potatoes he divided the rest 
of his time between cultivating a few acres 
in cotton and slaying wild game, with which 
the woods abounded in numbers and _fat- 
ness that satisfied his desire for sport as 
well as his ravenous appetite. Around his 


premises in the fence corners were to be 
seen Indian peach trees upon which grew 
luscious peaches as large as the fist of a 
prize-fighter, the gullies in the old fields were 
sometimes planted in plums which soon grew 
into thickets, and for the rest he went to the 
woods.—“Bystander” in San Jose Mercury. 
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Sunset Rays 


(Conducted by ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE) 


Where There Is No Telephone 


A business man was dying in a closed and 
darkened room, 
And he knew that just before him oped the 
portal of the tomb, 
Yet a smile shone o’er his features, o’er his 
features pinched and gray, 
As he turned unto a watcher, low and broken 
words to say. 
“T am going,” so he whispered, “to the land 
beyond our ken 
Where the phantoms meet the phantoms in 
the shadow-haunted glen, 
Yet, although the darkness deepen, I 
glad, and glad alone, 
For I’m going—yes, I’m going—where there 
is no telephone; 
Where no telephone I'll find 
Of the ceaseless-tinkling kind, 
Of the tinkling-tankling-tinkling, 
Till it sets your hair to crinkling— 
Of the never quiet, never! 
Of the whoop-’er-up forever— 
Of the answer-every-minute till you all but 
lose your mind— 
Answer men who want to know, 
Answer women with a woe, 
Answer, answer, answer, answer, while your 
business has to go; 
Answer chaps with naught to say, 
Answer, answer all the day, 
While the bell keeps on a-tinkling in its 
telephonic way. 
I am going—’twill be Heaven—” Then he 
sank back with a moan. 
He had reached his place of resting, 
there is no telephone. 


am 


where 


As Noted by Jabez 


Sometimes I see a woman out in the rain, 
an’ again I see a hen under the same cir- 
cumstances, an’ it seems ter me that Nacher 
intended them to git together an’ commiser- 
ate each other. 


et st 


We say that women are the weaker creech- 
urs, but I’m bettin’ that if men had had to 
wear the skirts an’ corsets the race would of 
sorter dwindled away some time ago. 


et et 


I don’t know much erbout it, but seems to 
me that if a cash balance on earth was the 
thing that counted in Heaven the citizens 
up there prob’ly would be constituted some 
diffrent frum what they are. 


et Fe 


I know some fellers that would be recog- 
nized as saints ef they’d do today what 
they’re cale’lating to do tomorrer. 


st se 


My Tommy takes consid’bly after his pa, 
an’ that’s what I lick him fer frequently. 
Y’see, I know the old man. 


tt 


They’s many a man that tells ‘his son 
not to lie that would hate to have the boy 
have a diagram an’ specifications of his pa’s 
conduc’. 
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Courting Under Difficulties 


As through this busy werld we go 
We all should bear in mind, 

To gain success down here below, 
Some mottos are designed. 


“It’s the little things that tell” 
Is far truer than all others; 
But if you don’t believe it—well. 
Just ask her little brothers. 
1. Wesley Wright. 


A Pertinent Query 


We've tie modern horseless carriage and the 
wireless telegram, 

Likewise smokeless powder now in use from 
New York to Siam, 

We've the soundless war torpedo coursing 
underneath the sea, 

While no doubt the wingless airship is a 
thing that’s soon to be; 


So ‘tis natural to wonder if the time is 
far away, 
When the moonbeams will be beamless and 


the sun give rayless ray, 
When the earth’s crust will be 
purchased by a trustless trust, 
And all microbes will grow lifeless living in 
a dustless dust. 


crustless, 


When we'll rest until we’re restless, breathing 
in the airless air, 

Smoking smokeless cut-tobacco while we comb 
our hairless hair; 

When from seedless seeds will issue goodly 
crops of fruitless fruits, 

Upon treeless trees well nourished by some 
sturdy rootless roots. 

When the cities and the country will be full 
of noiseless noise, 

Painless pain and sleepless sleeping and a 
thousand other joys, 

When we'll drink of juiceless juices just to 
please a tasteless taste, 

And the show-bills will be pasted on the 
boards with pasteless paste. 


When the nurse will drop the baby ’mid a 
rush of careless cares, 

And he’ll roll with bumpless bumping safely 
down the stairless stairs; 

When the tireless tire-woman will be spong- 
ing spotless spots, 

From the leading lady’s dresses rich with 
dotless polka dots; 

When the birds with wingless wings will sit 
on limbless limbs and spark, 

While they leave the leafless leaves to rustle 
gently in the park; 

When the listless maid 
lover’s toneless tones, 

As he sounds a soundless wooing over phone- 
less telephones. 


will listen to her 


M 
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When rheumaties will not worry in a world 
of jointless joints, 

And the pins in all the cushions wil! be 
stuck on pointless points; 

When the after-dinner speaker will delight 
with speechless speech 

And the nation’s eagle-bird be trained to do 
a screechless screech ; 

When the railroads of the country wil! be 
running trainless trains, 
While we’ll find forsooth, the 
endless chainless chains; 
And when, lastly, nothing will be less tian 

nothing, who can say, 
is the time when all these things will be, 
so very far away? 


Arthur 


final enc of 


Vaedonald Dol. 


English 
When it rains cats and dogs, papa 
(As I have heard you say), 
Please catch a nice sky terrier 
If one should drop this way. 
Julien Josephson 


He Worried 


The crops were all right and the weather 
was fine, 
But he worried. 
As Fortune looked on him her smile was 
benign, 
Yet he worried. 
His fate, it was cheery past question or 


doubt ; 
There wasn’t a cause for a sigh or a pout. 
And so, as he’d nothing to worry about. 
He just worried. 


One day this poor man heard a summons 
to go 
From his worry, 
Where a little, iow mound puts an end to 
earth’s woe 
And its worry; 
And he said, “I am 
could be 
For fear that Saint Peter will not admit me.” 


worried as_ worried 


And, knowing his style, there was cause, 
I'll agree, 
For his worry. 
Ad sw. 
At Sunset 


She marked a boat-shaped cloud sail by— 
My little maid of seven— 

“Q mother, did you know,” she cried, 
“Wrecked steamers go to Heaven!” 


Caroline Lange. 
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In California 


Here are hills deep wooded, 
Here are valleys green, 

* Breath of pine and God’s sunshine 
Over all the scene. 
Bud, and bush, and stately tree— 
Young birds’ merry cries 
Trilling notes of harmony— 
This is paradise. 


Here the earth’s green fragrance 
Through the livelong year. 
Verdure lies ’neath smiling skies, 
Springtime ever near. 
Bursting bud and flaming flower 
Greeting merry eyes, 
Every nook a lover’s bower— 
This is paradise. 

Harry T. Fee. 


*Round Love’s Feet 


i 
"Round Love’s feet, while he was sleeping. 
Phyllis ran; I followed her. 
Ah, and was not Phyllis keeping 
Wary eyes lest he’d be peeping, 
Start up quick and make a stir! 
“Follow, but be careful, sir. 
Don’t disturb him. O be heedful!” 
Thus she cried, and it was needful 
in the heedless state we were. 


Past Dan Cupid, steeped in slumber, 
Where the daisies came breast high 

Phyllis ran. She plucked a number, 

Twined them in the sun-struck umber 
Of her hair, and hurried by. * * * 
Who woke Cupid,—was it 1? 

Was it Phyllis? She gave warning, 

But the air was sweet that morning 
And the sun had climbed the sky. 


Merely, in my mind, the season 
Of the sleepy night was past. 

Who says Phyllis plotted treason? 
Love just woke, and that’s the reason. 


Larrey Bowman. 


What Mary Hadn’t Learned 


Dearest Mary went to college, 
Where she took a classic course; 
Graduated she with honors 
And of wisdom was the source. 


She could solve the very problems 
That the world is facing still, 

She was deeply philosophic— 
Talk’d of reason and the will. 


Psychie force to her was easy, 
Greek and Latin, merely play, 
And the theory of the heavens 
She could make as plain as day. 


AYS 31. 
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She could golf and row and swim, too, 
Sweetly warble, and, well, say, 

She could tickle the piano 
Into spasms any day. 


All these things knew dearest Mary, 
When a home she tried to make, 
But, alas! She found she couldn’t 
Even fry a piece cf steak. 
Vatt Hamilton. 


Little Tom 


{ know he’s harum-scarum like, 
An’ makes a heap 0’ noise. 

No matter whether here at home, 
Or out among th’ boys; 

An’ yet, if little Tom wa’nt here 
*"Twould be almighty slow, 

Becuz he thinks a pile o’ me, 
An’ that’s a heap, you know. 


*"Twould be so sort o’ lonesome-like 
Without him ‘round th’ place; 

I know I’d miss th’ smiles that play 
About his roguish face; 

I’d miss th’ questions he kin ask, 
That ofttimes puzzles so, 

Besides, I love th’ little chap, 
An’ that’s a heap, you know. 


He ‘minds me of his mother, too, 
Her picter, so folks say; 

He’s growin’ more to look like her, 
I see it ev’ry day; 

What if he’s kind o’ boist’rous like? 
I laugh an’ let it go; 

He’s such a cunnin’ little chap, 
An’ that’s a heap, you know. 


He’ll climb up in my lap, an’ when 
I stroke his curly head, 

I git to wonderin’ what I’d do 
lf little Tom wuz dead. 

An’ when his little dimpled han’s 
Creep soft-like ’round me—so, 

I like to have him keep ’em there, 
It means a heap, you know. 


The neighbors they complain o’ him, 
An’ often I hev tried 
To bring myself to punish him 
Instid o’ jest to chide, 
But when I’d see his sober face, 
I couldn’t strike a blow. 
Her face is pictered there in his, 
An’ that’s a heap, you know. 


He ain’t no bother, not a bit— 
That is, I mean to me, 
Becuz in ev’ry act an’ word, 
His mother’s face I see. 
Folks say he’s jest a little scamp.— 
Well, that may all be so, 
But I—I love th’ little chap, 
An’ that’s enough, you know! 
BE. A. Brininstool. 
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A most artistic display of the October SuNSET 
was made by H. D. Eliason, Broadway, Oak- 
land. 
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At the store of M. Gompertz, 561 Hayes street, 
San Francisco, the window was a kaleidoscope of 
SUNSET poster colors. 








The SuNSET window of the Central News Store, 
Broadway and Fourteenth street, Oakland, 
attracted much attention. 
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A. M. Robertson, 126 Post street, San Francisco, 
displayed many original SuNser drawings and 
color sketches. 


FOUR ATTRACTIVE WINDOW DISPLAYS OF SUNSET MAGAZINE 
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Happy New Year to all Sunset Readers 
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ERE’S A HAPPY NEW YEAR GREETING to all 


: € | readers of SUNSET MAGAZINE, and there are some- 
N a | thing over a HALF MILLION of them. They are 


scattered the world over, from the Penobscot to the 
Colorado, from the Columbia to the Suwanee, far away 
4 in the forests of Mindanao, up in the Scottish High-. 


lands, in the home circles of London, Paris and St. 

Petersburg. For the past year somewhere near 60,000 
copies of SUNSET have been printed monthly, and of this number fully one 
half have been going out broadcast throughout the world, telling readers every- 
where of the glories of California and the wonders of the West. To all these 
readers this greeting for New Year goes out at this time, and it may interest 
all of you, incidentally, to be told something about SUNSET MAGAZINE, 
its past, its present, and the outlook for the year. 

Unlike many things Californian, SUNSET has not grown to its full 
stature in a day. The first number, a modest but extremely artistic book of 
sixteen pages, was issued in May, 1898. This first edition comprised 15,000 
copies. ‘The venture was received with many warm words of welcome and 




















of praise. The opportunity was great, the field new, words of encouragement 
were many, and prompt, and cheering. 


THE MISSION OF THE MAGAZINE 

To picture California and all the West, to show by drawings and paint- 
ings, by reproductions of photographs, by verse and prose, the things best 
worth while in all the Far-western part of the Nation; to do all this in 
the best way, giving to the reader the work of the best artists and the words 
of the best writers—that has ever been the object of SUNSET, and let us 
hope it ever will be. This task has not been an easy one, but the very effort 
required has developed an enthusiasm and forced a reasonable success. ‘Today, 
looking backward at the thirteen bound volumes of the magazine, one sees a 
small encyclopedia that tells of California, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana, and all the states adjoining. Here are pictures 
of regions unpictured elsewhere; here are stories and descriptive articles 
that would not have been written except for this medium. The field embraces 
not merely the natural products,—not merely telling of the grandeur of 
the Sierra Nevada, the marvels of the Sequoia forests, the beauties of blue 
Tahoe a mile above the sea, of the profits of orange growing, of the pleasures 
of living in a climate beatific,—but the results of human talent and genius 
and of human industry are being told in these pages. The colonist and home- 
seeker, especially, are told of the fertility of soil, and of the marvelous results 
of sunshine and climate—told so truthfully that many thousands turn west- 
ward yearly, influenced largely by the descriptions and pictures given here. 




















THE WORK OF WESTERN ARTISTS AND WRITERS 


So far as possible the contents of SUNSET are made up entirely of 
the work of Western artists and writers, and what they are doing constitutes 
no small portion of the articles that fill the pages monthly. All this vast 
region, that is the magazine’s chosen territory to exploit without exaggeration, 
to praise without undue pride, is growing in population and moving toward 
a finished civilization, with a stride marvelous in the world’s progress. The 
leading article in this January number, entitled “Another ‘Go West’ Period,” 
gives some idea of what is happening in all the vast area west of the Mississippi 
river, and extending far north to Alaska and south and west to all the islands 
of the sea. All things here are wide-awake, and the mission of SUNSET 
is to keep pace with them, and to tell the rest of the world of all the things 
that are doing here. To do this faithfully and wisely and well has been the 
mission of SUNSET in the past six years, and it is this mission that the 
magazine announces for 1905, when it gives its New Year greeting to all 
its readers. 


READERS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


It is estimated that every copy of SUNSET is read by at least ten 
people; in some libraries—and it goes to every library of any size in this 
country as well as to many in foreign countries—the readers are numbered 
by the thousands. On the overland railroad trains, where it holds its place 
regularly, on ocean steamships, in the anterooms of foreign consulates, in 
the reading rooms of all principal hotels of the world’s highway, its pages 
are turned daily by hundreds of those eager, restless folks whose pleasure 
or whose business of life is to travel from place to place, seeking for things 
beautiful, or profitable, or amusing. And then the homeseeker, too, reads 
here of the charms of climate and of chances for profit and pleasure. To all 
of these SUNSET will continue telling its story during the coming year. 
Before the end of the year its edition, the publishers are confident, will have 
rounded the one hundred thousand mark. Each month come increased 
demands, both from subscribers and advertisers. Of the present month’s 
edition of 58,000 copies, something like 27,000 copies go to the homes of 
subscribers, while more than 25,000 copies are distributed by the American 
News Company and its branches everywhere and sold by the newsdealers. The 
attractive covers, bright in color, striking in design, as well as the posters, 
which are usually an enlarged facsimile of the cover, serve to hold the eye 
and to bring to the magazine the welcome which its contents warrant. 


WHY THE ADVERTISING PAGES ARE OF REMARKABLE VALUE 


Because of the large distribution of the magazine to homes, because of 
the rapidly growing number of subscribers, gaining on an average from 1,000 
to 1,500 home subscribers monthly, because of the remarkably widespread 
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distribution effected by the news company, as well as through special 
agencies, the magazine offers unprecedented opportunities for advertisers. 
Its readers form a peculiarly high-grade class, made up largely of men and 
women who demand an outing, and travel whenever opportunity offers, who 
love the trees, and the birds and the flowers, the hidden valleys and the 
mountain crests, and who look to the West for new things in life—new scenic 
wonders, new artistic developments, new literary creations. It is this class 
of readers who think as well as do, and enterprising advertisers realized some 
time ago that they are just the people to whom advertisers may properly 
and profitably appeal. By reason of the increased cost of publication, the 
growth from a magazine of 15,000 copies of sixteen pages each, to a magazine 
of nearly 60,000 copies of 208 pages each, the advertising rates have been 
steadily increased, until at present some of the attractive advertising pages 
bring an amount nearly tenfold that charged in the magazine’s infancy. 


EARNEST WORDS OF HIGH PRAISE 


And advertisers as well as subscribers, as well as people of good literary 
judgment, readily express their enthusiastic praise of SUNSET. The poet, 
Edwin Markham, writes: 


I wish to congratulate you on the eacellence of your SUNSET 
MAGAZINE. 


One of the San Francisco advertising agencies writes to a prospective 
patron concerning SUNSET: 


One of our clients receives more returns from SUNSE'T than any 
Kastern magazine that he has used, and not only in inquiries, but in actual 
orders at a great deal less cost per order. 


A Reno, Nevada, advertiser says: 


Through a two-line advertisement, now but three-months’ old, we have 
received 2,000 requests from all parts of this country, and an unusual number 
from Europe, with the necessary postage enclosed, for “Greater Nevada,” a 
publication issued under the auspices of the Nevada Chamber of Commerce. 


The managing editor of one of the principal New York magazines writes: 


I will tell you the best thing that occurred to me as I went through the 
SUNSET—it seemed to be edited. Few of the magazines are edited: they 
happen; they are not made. Sometimes they are good; sometimes they are 
bad; they rarely are made good or bad. Yours seem to me made by you and 
that means two things—work and character. 

















CONTRIBUTORS, PAST AND PRESENT 

During these years of growth the pages of SUNSET have contained 
the work of artists and writers whose product has attracted wide attention 
elsewhere. Notable among these are Leslie Hunter, whose art work is gaining 
the praise of London critics, Edward Cucuel of the Berlin Jilustrirte Zeitung, 
Henry Raleigh, who is gaining fame on Eastern publications, Mary Austin, 
author of the “Land of Little Rain,” Gelett Burgess, story writer and essayist, 
Joaquin Miller, poet of the Sierra, Maynard Dixon, whose Indian and desert 
studies have won him fame, Bruce Porter, art critic, Flora Haines Loughead, 
story writer and novelist, W. C. Morrow, essayist and story writer, Bailey 
Millard, nature-lover and novelist, Luther Burbank, the wizard of horti- 
culture. ‘These and others whose names are known in the centers of art and 
of letters will help during the coming year to make the magazine attractive, 
including Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Henry Morse Stephens, Roy Farrell Greene, 
Will Irwin, Aloysius Coll, Elizabeth Vore, David Starr Jordan, Charles 
Frederic Holder, Ina Coolbrith, Charles K. Field, George Hamlin Fitch, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Wallace Irwin, A. J. Waterhouse, James Hopper. 

With such an array of talented helpers it’s no wonder that the SUNSET 
publishers greet their readers with hopeful cheer, and wish all the happiest 
and best sort of a new year. 
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AT SUNSET PRESS, MARKET AND TENTH STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 


Folding, trimming, binding and mailing the Christmas Number of SuNSET. This edition of 
58,000 copies was sent to the homes of 27,000 subscribers, while over 25,000 copies were sold by 
the newsdealers all over the world. 
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’ Officials, Agents and Representatives of the Passenger Department, Pacific 
System, Lines in Oregon and Sonora Railway 
CORRECTED TO DECEMBER 1904 
y ee 
CHAS. S. FEE, Passenger Traffic Manager; T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent; 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent; JAS. HORSBURGH, JR., 
; Assistant General Passenger Agent; H. R. JUDAH, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, San Francisco, California; G. A. PARKYNS, Assistant 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, Los Angeles, California 
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BEAWE TODMTAOI s cise ors onc cesces J. H. Badgley 
os Re See W. S. Pollock 
Fe Oo e ) | eee G. W. Mead 
Sy ee CS Eerie ry E. L. Ford 
Se ERNE: os i6a. 0 Jo:5s ba 00 1:8 40 0 88 Cc. B. Newcomb 
OS enor rrr t oe Hevey 
Se ere J. Bicknell 
0 SSE Sane a eee . NS. Pinard 
LS SaaS rrsiey F. W. Fry 
Se | eer Cc. W. Wardwell 
oO OS eee ee rrr 8S. Crilly 
i 2 See ae ae R. Re Watson 
oR ere J. Dockham 
_. 8 Sees r 2 Holston 
McKittrick, Cal.. . H. Tetzlaff 
2 Ser W. J. Fitzpatrick 
PR TNE in xo avis by cys wa 9 0.8 410 aoe W. Wyatt 
OE OC See eer or E. S. Clute 
JS Esper a A. C. Schley 
Se ers J. E. Shandy 
SE Ge eR ica ta ea si esee eviews G. W. Wheeler 
Bree Creek; Cal: «ccc sccces P. M. Epperson 
Se errr A. L. Crabb 
1 et SSS See eersciese E. G. Humphreys 
REIN, END oan 675 6's 0's. s 010. eee J. R. Murphy 
J ae OO Ss ae W. R. Rich 
MSUMNMNST ROME. Nc bics.cae os cu camn'y W. A. Bloedel 
NINN, RO ono 5 eo win cla se 6 rc wo J. T. Keating 
Mohawk Summit, Aris..........s0- J. Moores 
Oo OS en irs M. M. Jones 
CO eo) eros G. L. Curtis 
a 6. ER rer, Seren ae rs F. A. Reiser 
fe Seer sry M. C. Porter 
7S | ernie. F. H. MeDonald 
oS eee ee G. H. Kenyon 
OS errr ee F. S. Berry 
PS ee | eer Cc. W. Howard 
a aero Cc. Bancroft 
| > | er Cc. D. Robertson 
a OO Baers W. H. Speer 
I ROD ors ows w wins cs Hioaw F. J. Fackrell 
ie le | R. L. Gracey 
ee Seer ee H. Coffin 
Meownteta View, Cal........scccess L. B. Allen 
OL See errs E. A. Mitchel! 
Napa Junction, Cal.............3. C. Stannard 
2 Se es eae F. S. Thompson 
ss 54k ea oe eae 055s 06-0 a kee Cc. A. Dir 
fet eo) eae G. C. Gordon 
oo Se er Jd. B. Terrill 
oo a | re ees oecceds Wallace 
New England Mills, Cal................ E. Vore 
oe CS RR ramreremrtes a He Gee 
| een W. J. Burris 
Newport Beach, Cal............ L. S. Wilkinson 
EE ras ps gallate ae a aS eee S. O. Higley 
ec) Ee res (tnnaehhea ae R. Kern 
eee X. F. Keeler 
PUNMINMIER DEMONS goin ns is 0'e-0:4 0 0s Abe H. S. Keeran 
OS BO Oe 6 eer K. A. Rowland 
North Vallejo Wharf, Cal....... T. J. MeCudden 
SN ae ee ee Mrs. M. D. Fraser 
CS ee aes a E. C. Crawford 
Oakland, 7 
District F. & P. Agent. 12 San Pablo 
SR a eer rere sr, G. T. Forsyth 
SS US Sa aera R. L. Meyers 
i eee reer rr ee G. R. Dunn 
Center Street. .O. Bergsten 
eo ae pe “Mrs, M. Rocheford 
eee W. Koppikus 
8 See err er i 2. Malley 
Fourteenth and Franklin........ W. H. Quivey 
Se aaa eee J. E. McCabe 
Market Street (Freight)........... B. E. Frye 
ope So Miss L. Trengrove 
OO i Sa ee Miss Kate Potwin 
og ES eer rrr er rrr C. Congdon 
Pine Street (West Oakland Local) H. Gonzales 
Seventh and Webster............ C. E. Smith 
Sixteenth Street............. W. H. Mahoney 
Twenty-third Avenue.......... Mrs. L. Rivers 
West Oakland (Cedar St.)....J. W. Dickinson 
Co US Oo srr J. A. Houston 
SS Er eer re D. C. Gale 
Ocean View, Cal.......... G. W. Taylor 
Ogden, Utah, Union Depot......... Cc. A. Henry 
Station Agent Ba ihiee ie GAELS 2k CATA W. H. Chevers 
LUE ae - 30 00 0 6 Ne > Oey 
Oil City, ROMs igtk Ss +) Ah ancv.erace-s ese E. B. Hayden 
Old Beach, Cal. ......R. EB. Steeve 








Puel 
Rave 


Ren 
D 


Rice 


Rive 

Cc 
Roc 
Ros 
Ros 
Rus 
Rut 
Rye 
Sac 


Sali 
Sal 


San 


San 


Sar 








* 2 55s save. w.4/hie'd © ockin eS Ok ae J. Keans Santa Ci ay on 
| See ee ara, Cal.. Fina lecmuceanatel Wake es 
GE NR A RRR ae Gilbert Sproul Santa Cruz,’Cal.. a eee 
arkyns OS aera O. P. Bates Santa Margarita, Cal.) |) 1) )) 7! H. J. Steeple 
Ronan SURGE OBS 5 65:66 2 cada toca care aie L. Slissman Santa Monica, Cal........00 00000. J. C. Porter 
PN ee seis as 6s eee ee oem C. H. Bagley Santa Paula, Cal......0.0/07.. a. M 
. Curl Oxna brook -G. R. McIntosh 
. Cain | Pacific Grove, Cal Cc. R. Esta Wood ante Hoss, Cal... 6... oes ccc cece G. A. Stone 
Jarrett ASS ease F. E. Woo Santa Susana, Cal............°°°" I. C Villegas 
adgle SNE ees A. eevee “Rargent, Cal.................... W. B. Stuart 
ollock Palisade, N@v.....0..02s0es esse J, Bo emate (AAMOr CAL. oo. 3... ccc cccl cll. F. C. Nelson 
Mead AOS EE 0) Serna HW lowes. RWtieoy. Cal...........;.....0.. 2. G. E. Kilson 
Ford | Palm Springs, Cal............--++5. BoE Voy “SengUN Cal... c.. 6c. cl. R. K. Cairns 
weombh | Palo Alto, Cal........---+.+++++5 R. Danneberg Seabright.............-......... F. H. Webber 
Hevey Pantano, Ariz..........---eseeeees irom «6 Melns. Cal......>.........22. C. O. Creighton 
cknel] Pasadena, Cal.........-.; 4 ee ms N. = Sentinel, Ariz crc Oa ER sage C.'E. Brown, Ir. 
inard Paso Robles, Cal...........-.++++: F. be es BODR EIN RN ho sciog-s Kes 'see woe ad J. I. Mahoney 
Fry Patagonia, Ariz.......---.+--++ 0+. A. Wi, Locke Shasta Springs, Cal............ H. C. McKinnon 
“dwell Ponten, Cal... 00-026. hys0 H. E. DeShields — Shellville Junction, Cal......1..... J. B. Bacon 
Crill ee oS ee L. M. Delmas Sheridan, Cal.................... J. T. Briggs 
ate Phoenix, Aris., City.......56.2ccne M. O. Bicknell Shingle Springs, Cal.. ...T. C. Morebeck, Sr. 
kham POGOL MPINCO ss o),.0 5.5.5 2 0 en os ogi ....G. Gann BUEN OAT ie hw is ase fusvscnsixvopcee wed Cc. R. Croney 
olston eS Ce erie orl E. M. Downer Siskiyou, Grice ck ng ee A. @ tame 
tzlaft Ov" Ree ere H. J. Henarick  Sigson, Gal.................... C. F. Galbreath 
vse TEE RS ee Cerna J. J. Kelley Sodaville, Nev...........00500, W. M. Richards 
Vyatt BS TS Co Se eer ner nes R. K. Berry Soldiers’ Home, Cal................. D. Farrell 
Clute Pleamamtem, Cal... 0... .2scsvcces L. C. Walter Soledad, Cal........:........ W. E. Abernethy 
chle POURGEY, TOON 665 coe saan nase css S. 8. Seaton Somis, Cal.................. ....C. H._ Powell 
andy PRIN, FOB ia oo die so -0ie osc ose oe es F. G. Fulton South San Francisco, Cal...... || G. W. Holston 
1eeler Commercial Agent.............. G. LL. Travis South Vallejo, Cal................ A. H. Beard 
Becan Port Costa, Cal...........-sss00. L. N. Buttmer St. Helena, Cal............000 0000; T. W. Boalt 
“rabb ors Se 1 eee M. F. Murphy = Stege, Cal............... ae .P. E. Grady 
hreys | Port Los Angeles, Cal...........- A.M. Jamison Stein’s Pass, N. M........... .W. S. Olden 
irphy | Promontory, Utah..............- W. B. Tavelle Stockton, Cal........... sss: eseee0 0d J. D. Fish 
Rich Puente, oo M. T. Carter Stock Yards, Cal.,............A. L. Van Mater 
oedel PURI NNNIN NN sca: oss ote e 50 a sre: oro r.. 3; — TE aL a a E. Paynter 
atin Haymond, Cal... . 26... cssececs M. D. Lehrfel cola LE oS ee ea O. R. Sheppa 
caren RBA MBN CAL. 6... sey eee es eee W. H. Jones Summerland, Cal......-............ J. BE. Sloan 
Jones Redding, Cal........-.---..+ee0es R. A. Martin summit, Cal............00000000, A. J. Reynolds 
urtis C2 ESS EO 6!) es aera oo . J. R. Downs Sunnyvale, Cal.............. E. S. Featherstone 
eiser Redlands Junction, Cal....... Cc. F. McReynolds SESE Le ee RIESE Hs G. G. Bayley 
orter Red Rock, Ariz........--..+-++- T. A. Broderick og et 2 ie .....d. E. Robertson 
nald NANO, MNase 5 eae ocslecee we visi C. H. Eckhart ‘Tecoma. Nev................... P. E. Van Scoy 
nyon Reedley, Cal.............+-+245% Fr. W. Wasgatt Tenachapl,. Cali... 0.5 cscs cswewae Cc. V. Barnard 
Sorry St eee ee eS Williamson Tehama, ( ‘al. Nhe RELA ta W. J. Sellick 
ward District F. & P. Agent........... J.M. Fulton ‘Templeton, Cal.............. +. se J. H. Foster 
eon “TEE | EGS ae a iar ae nn a” H. H. Snow Terrace, Wiah......... Cuacorertat van’ E. J. Bassett 
‘tson NRCAANIRON GT ONIN 55,55 inca 20) Sima aie J. H. Chichestet Thrall, Cal........ tie eec eee. W. Gilmore 
‘peer Ripon, Cal........ eee eee cee eee ees ome URED Pinton, Cal. sss. eee cs ocoadwnes N. C. Roby 
ell BRN NOs gives cess oe eines aes F. D. Smith Toano, Nev..................... LeQ: pednark 
acey Commercial Agent..........-.-++. O. J. Coen = Towle, Cal........ 20... s cece e ee, G. W. Towle 
‘offin OS rae areas Waddell ae ek ee) a HH. bs Hatch 
‘len SSCS GRA re en Miss L. B. Clark ‘Trayer, Cal..... 0020020000 W. & Basten 
hell SUURIRIIUL,, MES «. 6:.054.6:0-01s 0 aie.e es aie . E. Kitchen Tres Pinos, Cal................-.. W. BE. Barber 
hard ES ESSE 0. SS ene rreee aria rae Mrs. Cassie Hill Tropico, Cal..................... O. W. Becaw 
SON UE EMMRNL 56 0s a oa-5' 0. 0Gis cig aw AK. ois A. Johnson ‘Truckee, Cal...................... Cc. B. White 
te WE OM... ca scee EP. AMOS Tacs, Ace ‘ Conie 
non Rye Patch, Nev............-.--+:. A. W. Davis District F. & P. Agent...... C. M. Burkhalter 
rill Sacramento. Cal................-++ 6 et arene: J. E. Strief 
lace District F. & P. Agent............5 Bs MeGEAY nlare, Cali... sss dseececees T. J. Cantwell 
Yore Freight Agent........-...-.-.-.,C. T. Ellis Tunnel 13, Cal..............0:- E. B. Morebeck 
ford Salinas, Cal......-.---++-+-+++s005 Tr. M. Kelly Turlock, Cal..........0.....00.. F. W. Hosmer 
rris i Sa Mensa sare wd: R. Abbey Weiversity, CO). .66.. cece cans — M. Dilley 
‘son IE MM caer ax 5 96 ec o.k 4 38 E. C. Southworth Ur ae 8: a Geo. R. Dixon 
pley OAR ORE bo) CE es aaa ey se P. H. Smith Vacaville, “S| ans Daten ees: J. W. Spear 
fe Mam TeeTmerdim, CAL. 666s oes oe a5,0'0 D. A. Bruce ia ae ae ea eran Sma iH. A. Man 
SPE SONEA RECA CIN Do 5 0:6 ie; 2/5/05 eer rT. D. O£8 = Vallejo Junction, Cal............+- J. Cooper 
ran BMPR SOONER, CONS 6 i504 a0 1s 0910's ous eis H. M. Arndt Matey SOrimes. CAL... ik see cc cdecawr On Sowerby 
and San Diego, Cal., Commercial Agent..F. M. Frye Verdi, Nev..............00.00005 C. G. Sebring 
Men Ae 6 a er ree T. E. Gore NN ve aioe 64-4 05d 0 0 Kiger F. L. Baxter 
user San Francisco, Cal.— WAMU AD CIN 60 oso sae aoe See arais W. St. J. Caudron 
ed Dist. Pass. Agt., 613 Market St....A. 8. Mann = Voleano, Cal...............0. 0005 G._M. Riddle 
a rer eee G. W. Fletcher i ae cc ae ea ana ana W. O. Cole 
Ferry Depot.........-..+++.+0+- G. E. Beach Wabuska, Nev..............-.. J. H. Harcourt 
th Harbor Merry...........60+.+.0. K. A. White Wadsworth, Nev.................J. O. Howard 
bed Information Bureau.............. P. KR. Lund wallace, Cal..............-+eeced J. D. Peterson 
mn King Street (Freight)........... W. J. Hardy Walnut Creek, Cal.............. P. W. Compton 
in Third and Townsend Streets....F. D. Howard Warm SSE Ye) (aie er re ae ee Cc. L. Bowers 
ae Se oe a ae ctr ser . SEAyES ‘Waterford, Calis... i. 56 cc cane cased J. L. Dunn 
cus San Jose, Cal.— ' “ Oe a i D. W. Pontius 
ley District F. & P. Agent, 16 South First <a eeace tse: E. F. Stanton 
rey St., Safe Deposit Block........ Da RMOUD) “WelNGONy GAME Kis s:0is6 s:t09 dias green D. H. Leman 
he Broad Gauge Depot............. Mee” / NVORONS CMI aso. s0.5 .as04-0s ete 1s eraie W. G. Carey 
a - Fourth Street..........Miss L. B O’Hanlan West Berkeley, Cal............... A. W. Dutton 
om Narrow Gauge Depot.......... F. L. Donahoo Wheatland, Cal................: J. E. Blackford 
<b ipa) SN REA a W. H. Haydock Whittier, Cal..............0100.. D. B. Schenck 
i= San Leandro, Cal............ C. Wn; MCMBMp OE - AVANGOR,, “APIB. o-6.6:5.6 sc crs cic 5 0:6: 0'6.ac9:000 04 J. N. Lean 
ine oe Ea 6) re ae ree H. E. Badgley I OO oc on oie eo Wamwsr acces J. S. Brown 
ith San Luis Obispo, Cal............ Bie. Whitmer Willows) Calisiess cc ccs vices ecvcees W. W. Scott 
a SE CTy OR 6" Sr Mrs. M. I. Hadley WUE. (COR ooo. 6s sieeve sa oe T. B. Hayes 
aad ce OE SOE a rr B. A. Peckham MIO INOW) 65.0 ices os Kee hase Cc. L. Noble 
ion Og OS a H. C. Remington RR, CMS 6 seo ss ke se awe ews I. W. Heilig 
a San Pablo, Cal.. CaSe tess coon ee. MeeOee WN NS a oa einicieese-a eb camden I. A. Morris 
ale ie SEE 1 ae ae PMC ics a la 6.ce. ass av'v te eiooe eco wien J. J. Malone 
for man Pedro Wart, Cal... ....5 000% Ww. Crain Pe Me a 55 ois: 6 ee o.oo. Soe hie J. B. Heiderick 
sy eer R.. D. Niontort PTT UM G1 eS mre C. E. Hilton 
ad ol 8. 0) Beare i Opreemen §= nun Clty, Cal... 6.0. 6 cas oes S. F. Warren 
oy Commercial Agent.............. G. M. Harris Yuma, Ariz.................... R. E. Cushman 
ne Santa Barbara, Cal.............. ly. Richardson  Yamora, Cali... 6.0... 506.0ceccce ess M. S. Ish 
a Commercial Agent........... E. Shillingsburg 








LINES IN OREGON, W. E. COMAN, General Passenger Agent, Portiaad, Oregon 


Airlie, Or..... eo Me OS A Cee John Craig 
TUES wis. n Sn sis x'<'s oa dew se wae Ce | MER MO Soo ose acc ote wwe be wee 8 5208 O. A. Ashby 
Anity, eee eee om ‘eR Ge cf Miss Jennie MeCann 
ASS LS Ce nrtemmne yr * Hm. i. Weight McMinnville, Or............c0s000 . Connoway 
RIEEMS CLG no 6s eh oS oo Nees WO Le CS eee S. M. Wilcox 
NEMS 3S 555 ica :s 5S 5:09:44 OR E. A. Royal ow. 4 Serer A. S. Rosenbaum 
0 Oe arrears R. E. Irwin MSERMEME, MON, . 5.5 sisi 0 oo ove xc -e ea weep P. H. Burt 
SE re et E. Allen a OK ae es L. E. Schuler 
Nos sc sis ies eer we B. Aspinwall eens WoO, GOP. . w ks cccwsccceee G. W. Burnett 
RIE on i Sicla are ws be G. W. James BN EE OS 5 one o's 6 0.0 oie ak © Sie O. L. Darling 
i See -H. N. Brown shoo ES eae area Mrs. J. Newbury 
Re RDN 6 hie sp 0 6 ass a aioe T. V. Cornell porta BemMnill, Or... casas Mrs. F. D. Stott 
(eee rees < x C. Roberts i Ree err ee A. S. Pence 
Central Point, Or....... ......1. J. Purkeypile ee Ee AR ae . B. Frissel 
PR, Me ccc ssrcneceensak R. G. Henderson IPAS RE eck eb kos cheese . C. Garfield 
SS ee oY MIN DN ie. ui eo ooo we bra wale hace E. Eness 
ee Orr, Wore ae bit & i rmreme e Pee  TTh 
Comstock, Or...... sees en@e Ee WR) Bren etl Rk (tS Deemer rarer - W. Merriman 
Cornelius, Or....... ES eRe D. J. Barrett be Bt ee eer Cc. W. Stinger 
Corvallis, Or....... : er ek sy ERREINE HONOR xe ob ots's oc oe Cc. V. McKelvey 
Cottage Grove, Or... ties a aiee el J. M. Isham Jefferson Street............... W. H. Reader 
Creswell, Or........ settee set Be MSOINel § Soedyiile, OFr..... 5. ssc cesses eet J. B. Imlay 
Dallas, Or.............-. -.-I. N. Woods = Riddle, Or..............0.0.ee eee W. Davidson 
tps iggle daaeala Bik yy ee a errr ee L. B. Moore 
Dillard Or ee Stee rere ole ee ee 0 Rew aceon Saginaw, Or... | perso threo Sue h ee oce eave se ne G. F. King 
O17 SS a a a aa aan oS" \ Briggs Salem, Or., Ticket Agent ++ 05s ees COMER yE 
PAID SADE. oso ese eka c ee ces ns. sG BL Bassett Freight Agent............... ne” S. een 
East Portland, Or., E. W. St....L. H. Rumbough Shaw, Or........-..-..-..+.5. C. L. MeAllister 
RR ee L. G. Adair Shedd. ROME Be oss indice Sos Ie etaeens aan G. W. Cutts 
Forest Grove, OF.......-+++++:++* N. L. Atkins Sheridan, Or............-..-.-+55- G. H. Howe 
ERO _.C. W. Hudson OE eee te 
a er ....E. E. Boyd Silverton, Or.............. -E. L. Smith 
OS eee R. K. Montgomery Springfield, Or.................+05 R. L. Cary 
MNEEINCNOT 5 3s okie ogc bwin waaeeas H. W. Lyons St. Marys, Or....... ais alae gi ailats . FP. Heiberger 
pac aa bipen a weereal and D. J. Copenhauer NE, Alaa a bs cen oes .......Lizzie Netherland 
ET GDS 8 i sic os ok > > ww a wee G. P. Jester Taliman, Or.............-.---005 M._E. Manley 
NIN TUEDIR e 2 oh cn Aeon em L. Boyd RT ROE ios oon seks nism ss oe J. J. Beard 
Fuarvesenere, Or... .. 2.25525 cccceeetes fo, BORER I TE a ey la 6.5 w 4-k 90h ss ae eee Cc. C. Crim 
ere ee H. A. Hinshaw Nes cose kw. nice biol iets as R. O. Thomas 
ere: T. Isaacson | ae eee a en ey E. Carte1 
Independence, Or.................G. A. Wilcox ag |, I Te Omer M. E. Manley 
PERS i Sia S bate bik oss & oS oe ere ee B. F. Bond West Scio, Or...... _Mrs. M. E. Woodmansee 
Nese as is G'S sass Se bbe sania T. M. Boyd ERIS D ES cs wc ae alte wis wy a retebn Hf. Brodie 
SID CURE, GON oe owe ow vss oe M. Montgomery i) a er er. T. J. Williams 
OO SS ee ee ree - ©. Cary Wolf Creek, Or. Peer rrr a pee gy 
7 a : .H. R. Ford oe Te Cea ae eee s. T. Johnston 
OMS sath owe lels kb y ee ote ale H. S. Bond IIR EN Sk ook a kip wna po a8 Xe W. V. Jones 
SORORIIA COR vib uk & os owe ee G. W. Cartwright 
SONORA RAILWAY. MEXICO. J. A. NAUGIE, General Passenger Agent. Guaymas, Mexico 

NOMBION. ....0.% W. G. Bowman’ Santa Ana...E. G. Richardson MHermosillo...G. V. Monteverde 
to FR eer. M. Tapia Gutierrez......R. C. Hinojosa Torres............. M. Padrés 
eG boast ok ae x R. Delgado SIMI iS e's. 65%). 616 E. Campbell BESEIRO ois sm 901009 E. Hernandez 
See eee I. ¢C. Walker Querebabi........ G. R. Juarez et rn See nee L. Espinosa 
ere G. Davila a ere E. Cerén Maytorena............A. Vega 
San Ignacio........E. Monreal oe, eee J. A. Sainz eee J. Castro 
Magdalena...... G. G. Graham 0 EP eee C. A. Briggs SPUN IIA 5.565% oie e T. Marcor 
errr R. Gomez Peswmeire. << ...06% H. E. Grace 


EASTERN AND FOREIGN REPRFSENTATIVES, SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. 


Atlanta, Ga.. 13 Peach Tree Street. Peters Bldg. 
a. ©. Van Reneesaiaer.......... General Agent 
Baltimore. Md., 210 North Charles Street. 
he SO errr eee eee: 
170 Washington Street. 
ae aw New E ngland Agent 


Boston, Mass., 
E. EB. Currier. 

Butte, Montana. 
H. O. Wilson... 

Chicago, Tllinois, 


.General Agent, O. R. & N. Co 
193 Clark Street. 


RS Se Pere General Agent 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 53 East Fourth Street. 
Ee Es sobs sp's-ees ose oo General Agent 
Denver, Colo., 1112 Seventeenth Street. 
ae Se eee General Agent 
a ies Mich., 126 Woodward Avenue. 
TY Seeing General Agent 
anu, Cuba, 21 Obispo Street. 
Sy fo. eee General Agent 


Houston, Texas. 

Thos. J. Anderson, Gen. Pass. Agt.G.H.&S.A.Ry. 
Kansas City, Missouri, 901 Walnut Street. 

H. G. Kaill, Asst. Gen. Frt. & Pass. Agt., U.P.R.R 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Cc. W. Owen, Div. Passenger and Freight Agent 


Mexico City, Mexico, la Independencia No. 23. 
Edward M. Cousin............ General Agent 
Monterey, Mexico, Old P. O. Building. 
sg | esr General Agent 
New Orleans, La., 227 St. Charles Street, St. 


Charles oo Bldg., Traffic Mgr. M. L. & T. 
and L. W. R. R. 

F. E. aoe, Asst. G. P. Agt., M. L. & T. R. R. 
eae” City Ticket Agent 
Cc. W. Murphy. . .City Passenger Agent 


New York, N. Y., 
L. H. Nutting... 
Philadelphia. Pa., 


849 Broadway. 
Gen. Eastern Passenger Agent 
632 Chestnut Street. 


i errr ree re: 
Pittsburg. Pa.. 514-516 Park Building. 
Ce EES eee General Agent 


201 Main Street. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
and Freight Agent 


D. R. Gray, Dist. Passenger 
San Antonio, Texas. 

| 3. eee ee 
San Diego. Cal. 


.Division Passenger Agent 


ufte {5h oe eee Sere Commercial Agent 
Seattle. Washington, 618 First Avenue. 

ke ee ae eee ee General Agent 
St. Louis, Missouri, 903 Olive Street. 

SE ae ear General Agent 
Syracuse, New York, 129 South Franklin Street. 

Bs ee in occcencs New York State Agent 
Tacoma, Washington, 919 Pacific Avenue. 

SR SEND ita gw 65a io om bile nS ee Rhee wo '6 8k Agent 
Toronto, Ontario, 60 Yonge Street. 

J. O. Goodsell..... Traveling Passenger Agent 


Washington, D. C., 511 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

A. J. Posten, Gen. Agent “Sunset Excursions.” 
Rudolph Falck......... General European Agent 
Antwerp, Belgium, 11 Rue Chapelle de Grace. 

Hamburg, Germany, “Amerika Haus,” 
Ferdinandstrasse. 
Liverpool, England, 25 Water Street. 
London, England, 49 Leadenhall Street. 
London, England, 18 Cockspur Street. 
Rotterdam, Holland, 118 Wynhaven, S. S. 
Paris, France, 39 Rue St. Augustin. 
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ANTA BARBARA, Ze _lacomparable 





flowers of every zone. 


moc oa 





COAST LINE AND BAY AT SANTA BARBARA, LOOKING EAST 


em 


(ERNAL SPRING abides on this Sunset Shore. The Chill Blast of Winter and the Sirocco of Summer, are alike unknown. 


In this Peaceful Bay all of the Fleets of Earth may Ride in Safety, Unvexed by Storm. Here are found the fruits 


Write C. M. GIDNEY, Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Santa Barbara, California, for Pamphiets 











BEAUTIFUL CALIFORNIA! 


c. C. HUNT 
Notary Pustic 





ft. W. HAYWARD 
Memeer City BoaRD OF EoucaTion 
DIRECTOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HUNT & HAYWARD 


tio ano Meviaste REAL ESTATE 

ano GENERAL BUSINESS AGENTS 
Ranches and city residences for sale. Furnished 
ind unfurnished houses for rent. Lands subdivi 
ted. Exchanges perfected. Business opportunities 
secured. Correspondence Solicited. 
#011 State St. Phone Red 621 Santa Barbara, Californie 


REFERENCES: FIRST NATIONAL BANK 











Santa Barbara Business College 


Filled more positions last year than ever 
before—could not keep up with the demand. 
Good positions waiting for those who are 





prepared. 
English, Commercial and Selected 
Courses. Shorthand instruction in either 


Gregg or Pitman. 
Low railroad rates to California. Write 
today for information. 


E. B. HOOVER, Prin. Santa Barbara, California 
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242 TURK STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


A New and Elegant Fireproof Building, 156 Sunny Rooms Ele- 
gantly Furnished, Single or En Suite, with Private Bath and Tele- 
phone in Every Room. 
Cold Water Throughout. 
BEST OF SERVICE RATES REASONABLE 


RALPH WwW. WOOD 
Prop: ietor 


Electric Lights, Steam Heat, Hot and 
Electric Elevators Ruz <All Night 


1 
PrivatcEx, OOO 
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$2000 


IN PRIZES TO THE 


MOST POPULAR HOME COOKS 


A GREAT VOTING CONTEST 


Thousands of women pride themselves on their ability to create good things to eat. Nothing has 
been of so much help to them in preparing delicious desserts, cakes, pies, puddings, etc., as Dunham's 
Original Shred Cocoanut. To ascertain who are the most popular home cooks, we offer $2,000 cash, 
in a grand prize voting contest, starting immediately and closing October Ist, 1905. 

First Prize, $500.00; Second Prize, $200.00; Third Prize, $100.00; Fourth Prize, $50; Fifth 
Prize, $25.00; Twenty Prizes of $10.00 each; Fifty Prizes of $5.00 each. 

The popularity of the different contestants will be determined by the total number of votes 
cast for each during the contest. In case two or more candidates receive the same number of votes, 
the prize money will be divided equally between them. The seventy-five contestants receiving the 
greatest number of votes by October ist will be the winners of the seventy-five grand prizes. 
Names of winners will be announced in the December Dunham's Cocoanut advertisements. 

Any woman may be a contestant. 

The voting ballot consists of that part of the wrapper on a package of 

Dunham’s Cocoanut bearing the Cocoanut cake trade mark. Simply write 

ER eee sora plainly the name and address of the woman for whom you wish to vote on 
UNHAM the back of this part of the wrapper. This is imperative. Ballots from ‘5c 
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SEMI FUTILE: 


ff 


packages will count as one vote each; 10c packages 2 votes; 20c packages 4 
votes; 40c packages 8 votes. No other kind of ballot will count. Mail your 
ballots, postage fully paid, from time to time, at your convenience, and they 
will be credited to the contestants for whom they are cast. Fasten them 
together and state on a separate piece of paper how many you are sending. 

Commence immediately and name your choice—name yourself or some 
friend whom you wish to help. Get your friends, your neighbors, and their 
friends interested. 


ORIGINAL 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


COCOANLT Three Special Awards (in addition to the Grand Prizes), will be made 
while the contest is in progress. The contestants in the Grand Contest will 
also have an opportunity of winning these extra prizes. 
1ST SPECIAL AWARD—$225.00 to the home cooks having the most votes to their credit on 
March 15th, 1905; First Prize, $100.00; Second Prize, $50.00; Third Prize, $25.00; Fourth 
Prize, $10.00; Eight Prizes of $5.00 each. 
2D SPECIAL AWARD—$225.00 (divided in the same proportions as First Special Award) to 
the home cooks receiving the largest number of votes between March 15th and May 15th. 
Votes received on or previous to March 15th not counted in this Special Award. 
3D SPECIAL AWARD— ».00 (divided in the same proportions as First and Second Special 
Awards) to the home cooks receiving the largest number of votes between May i5th and 
July 15th. Votes received on or previous to May 15th not counted in this Special Award. 
These Special Awards will not interfere in any way with the Grand Contest, but are made in 
addition to the Grand Prizes to sustain interest in the Contest, and to enable those who for any 
reason are unable to remain in the Contest to the end, to obtain Prizes in short term Contests. 
The Winners of the three Special Awards will be announced respectively in May, July and 
September advertisements of 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 


Now is the time to begin sending in your Ballots. The early beginners have a decided advantage 
in winning the first Special Awards of $225.00, and a good start means much in the winning of the 
Grand Prizes. If you want to know how yov can win a prize, send us your name and address 
on a postal and we will send you many suggestions of easy and sure methods of obtaining votes. 

Watch subsequent Dunham's Cocoanut advertisements for new developments in the Contest. 


Address 


DUNHAM’S COCOANUT CONTEST 


P. 0. BOX 1765 NBW YORK, N. Y. 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








For $ we will mail. postpaid, four lead- 
ing California Table Grapevines, 
Order now for January delivery. 
Large illustrated Catalogue for 5c. 
FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





P. NOBLE 
Successor te 


Always restores color to 
gray hair, all the dark, rich 


The Pacific Rolling Mill Co. color it used to have. The 
STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS hair grows rapidly, stops 
Beams, Angles, Channels, Tees, Plates, coming out, does not split at 
Machine Bolts, Iron Castings the ends, and dandruff dis- 
ae . appears. Sold for 60 years. 
§19 Mission Street San Francisco Sit bien nnd ens tae wesnries beak 


brown or a soft black. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 











THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The 


Metropolitan Lite 


Insurance Company 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE TO PATRONS AND FRIENDS 
THE REMOVAL (JANUARY l|sr, 1905) OF ITS 


PACIFIC COAST HEAD OFFICE 


From the Hayward Building to the 
WELLS FarGo BUILDING 


Second and Mission Streets San Francisco 
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DON’T MISS 


Getting 
Into 
Port 
Arthur 


With 
Hector Fuller 


The only 
War Correspondent 
That Got There 


The 
Reader 
Magazine 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Mr. Edison’s Perpetual Hobby 


Of all the marvelous achievements of Thos. A. Edison, the 
Phonograph alone has had his constant care. 

Its improvement is ever in mind, and the product of his great 
works shows the genius that first invented it, then developed it to its 
present perfection, and is carrying it to an end that we do not yet see. 

His trademark name ‘*Phonograph’’ (applied to none but his 
product) is an accepted word of our language, found in the diction- 
ary, known to all. During the years of development that are past, 
many obtained unfavorable impressions of its performance, and 
imitations increased a dislike perhaps well founded at that time. 
This idea is an injustice to the great master, whose years of constant 
toil have brought it from a crude talking machine to a satisfying 
musical instrument. 

To-day a rich-toned Phonograph, free from all mechanical noises, awaits your 
trial, It will entertain your family and your friends, often when all else fails. It 
will educate your children. It provides classical selections in orchestra or song. 
It brings the latest hits to your home, however isolated, and is better than the 
show itself, for it plays only the things you like, and as often as you like. When 
you know Mr. Edison’s Phonograph of to-day, you will buy one. Go hear it. 
There are dealers everywhere, but if there is no dealer near you send to us for the 
catalogue and a copy of the 31st edition of our Souvenir Booklet, printed in colors. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, N. J. 


Salk wate NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 


. 1. C. S. Language Studies taught by Edison 
a Ediron— Phonograph. . mies 

















THE SCENIC LINE or tHE WORLD 


The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 


Through Pullman and Tourist Sleeping Cars to 


DENVER, OMAHA, KANSAS CITY, 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO 


Handsomely illustrated books of travel sent free on application to 


T. D. CONNELLY W. C. McBRIDE Ww. J. SHOTWELL 
General Agent General Agent General Agent 
230 So. Spring Street 124 Third Street _ 625 Market Street 
Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon San Franciseo, California 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Colorado 
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Return from California 


The Shasta-Northern Pacific Route scenery is unsurpassed by anything at home 
or abroad. 

Look for and ride on the six-horse Yellowstone Park Stage Coach in 
Southern California this winter. 


Go to the Lewis @ Clark Exposition 


At Portland, Oregon, June 1 to October 15, 1905. An excellent opportunity for 
a magnificent scenic circuit trip. 


Make the Yellowstone Park Tour 
The Park is something for every American to be proud of. New Hotels and 
Very Low Rates. 


Call upon any Northern Pacific Agent for information, Rates and Folders or write to the undersigned. 
Send Four cents for Lewis ‘& Crark Exposirion PAMPHLET. 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Black Diamond Express Monthly 


PUBLISHED BY THE PASSENGER DEPARTMENT 
OF THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 


An Illustrated Compendium of FACTS, FICTION, TRAVEL, HUNTING, FISHING 


IS97 THE PIONEER OF ITS CLASS 1905 


50 cents a year 
5 cents a copy 143 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 











CUT Me OUT Complete plans and list of materials to build a $300 
Cottage, suitable for a Bungalow or Home, and Twelve 
cr eneteeeiateneedasiaieania me Subscription to Jewell’s American Homes, an Up- 


i AM WORTH to-the-Times, Two Dollars-and-fifty-cents-per-Year Monthly 


Magazine, which will be mailed on receipt of this Adver- 

ONE DOLLAR tisement and One Dollar Fifty Cents in either Silver 
Certificate, Postoffice or Express Money Order. (No stamps 

ee or personal checks accepted.) 
JEWELL’S AMERICAN HOMES tect torso Dav vo rac 
good for 90 DAYS to read- 

ers of SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


WM. CLARKE JEWELL, PUBLISHER and money must be accom- 
316 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY panied by this advertisement. 
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WHEN YOU GO EAST 


You should arrange your trip 
so as to visit NIAGARA by 
the way, by booking from 
Chicago via 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 
Four fine through trains daily 
to New York and Boston 














SEND FOR A FOLDER 


0. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A., Chicago 
CARLTON C. CRANE, Pac. Coast Agt., San Francisco 
F. M. BYRON, South’n California Pass. Agt., Los Angeles 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM \ 


~ Toilet Powder’ 


Reautifies and preserves the 

complexion. A positive relief for chapped 
ads, chafing and all skin afflictions. 

s. face on every box. Be sure that 










original. Sold everywhere, or 






by mail 25 cents. Sample free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, WN. J 


Mennen's Violet Talcum ‘cs: 
























I BUY or I SELL 


Let me sell you a country home in my 20,000 acre colony, where you will be kept busy all the year round planting, 
gathering and marketing yourcrops. Where winter is never known. Where we have turned a river out on the land 
for irrigation purposes. Where alfalfa is grown and cut five or six times per year, yielding one and one-half to two 
tons per acre to the cutting. Where corn grows fifteen to eighteen feet high. Where eattle and hogs are very 
profitable and easily cared for, Where you are within seventy-five miles of the market for all your product. 
Where you can grow berries and fruit of every kind all the year round. Where Australian and tropical trees 
and plants grow and beautify the drives and public highways. Where you have good schools and churches. 
Where you have two transcontinental railroads and a river for transportation to the city of San Francisco. Where 
we furnish you free of charge a man well versed in the cultivation of California land, who will advise vou what to plant, 
when to plant, how to irrigate and cultivate. Where you can pay one-fourth down and the balance in four annual 
payments. I am offering you the opportunity of alifetime. Send for my prospectus telling ali about 
this beautiful property. | will give you information free about any line of business in California. 


Drop me a line today. A. D. RENFRO 


Cor. Mission and New Montgomery Sts. San Francisco, California 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS ‘eae MENTION SUNSET 








“JUST RESTING” 


Was the way a dear old grandmother described 
her trip to California on the 


f | Golden State Limited 


“For once in my life | knew what it was to sit in the Lap 
of Luxury. I just lay back and let that strange western world 
1 : glide by me—no effort—no worry—no strain upon either mind 

or body. | enjoyed every blessed minute, and was actually less 
tired when we reached Los Angeles, than when I left Chicago.” 


\\ BEGINNING December 25th, Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily 
8.00 p. m., St. Louis 9.30 p. m., Kansas City 10.40 a.m. Arrives Los Angeles 
2.45 p. m., third day after. 
It runs via E] Paso and Southern Pacific line through New Mexico—most Southerly 
route. Every mile is a mile away from winter. 
Send six cents in stamps for illustrated book describing train and service and 


reserve berths NOW 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Rock Island System, Chicago. 
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c. H. BUNKER, FRANKLIN H. HEAD, 


President Vice-President 
A. A. SMITH, H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary 2nd V. P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


CONTINENTAL 

CASUALTY 

COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


CAPITAL STOCK, $300,000 
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GOOD CONTRACTS IN GOOD TERRITORY 
TO GOOD MEN 
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WRITES ALL FORMS OF 


Personal Accident and Health Insurance THE LEXINGTON 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


The electric cars from the Arcade 




















More than Four Million depot pass the door 
Dollars paid to Policy Holders Newest European Hotel, centrally located, with 
First-class Cafe in Connection. 
j ROOMS $1.00 PER DAY AND UP 
W. H. BETTS, Resident Manager 
Nearly one hundred rooms connected with baths 
Mutual Savings Bank Building San Francisco THE AMES HOTEL CO. 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘WILYON” TELEPHONE BUSH 271 


THE WILSON-LYON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, RAILWAYS 


PRODUCERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


GRANITE WoRKS 
SANDSTONE GRANITE QUARRIES 
VITRIFIED PAVING BRICK RAYMOND, MADERA CO. 


Sea ee SAND STONE QUARRIES 


AGENTS AND DEALERS IN FRANKLIN, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
STRUCTURAL STEEL FACTORIES AND YARD 
STEEL RAILS AND RAILWAY RICHMOND, CONTRA COSTA CO. 
EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE, 220 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - CALIFORNIA 
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Through . Service 
JST LOms ant FAST 


via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 
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VEL LL, GENERAL AGENT, 625 Ma 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 


PASSENGER & TICKET Age 
L. ST.LOUIS. NT, 





T. D. CONNELLY. GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 








CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company's lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 
the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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VELL, GENERAL AGENT, aoe Ma 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


H.C. TOWNSEND, 


ASSENGER & TICKET Ag 
GENL. PA®*" ST.LOUIS. anz, 





T. D. CONNELLY. GENERAL AGENT, 230 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Wells Fargo @ Co. Express 








CARRIER BY QUICK DISPATCH, having its Own Through Line to New York, St. Paul, New 
Orleans, City of Mexico, and 4200 Intermediate Offices. Twenty-nine (29) States and Territories and the 
Republic of Mexico are served direct by this Company’s lines, while, through responsible connections, all 
points in North America are readily reached. 

MONEY ORDERS issued for any amount, payable at over 30,000 places in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico, afford a very Inexpensive, yet Safe and Practical Method for remitting. 


The Cost —From 3 cts. for $2.50 and under, up to 30 cts. for $100.00 


TRAVELERS’ MONEY ORDERS, payable at par throughout the World, without identification, are 
issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100 and $200. They are absolutely Safe and will save you 


the annoyance and trouble of Identification. 
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OUR LEADING CLUB OFFERS for 1904-1905 











Sunset Magazine 


The Magazine of California and the West 


Regular Price 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Success 


1.00 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 

Cosmopolitan Magazine 1.00 
and 

Success. : ; : 1.00 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 
The Twentieth Century Home 1.00 
Success 1.00 
and any 
Magazine in CLASS A 1.00 
Regular Price 
SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 
Country Life in America 3.00 
and 
Success 1.00 


CLASS A 


Leslie’s Magazine 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 
Good Housekeeping 
Pearson’s Magazine 
The American Boy 
The Bookkeeper 
Harper’s Bazaar 


$1.00 ) 


ALL THREE 


$1.50 


OUR PRICE 


i 


$2.00 


OUR PRICE 


$2.50 
ALL FOUR 


OUR PRICE 


| $3.75 


ALL THREE 


Regular Price 
$1.00 

1 00 

1.00 

00 
00 
00 
.00 


“ss 


Regular Price 


SUNSET MAGAZINE $1.00 

The Outlook (new Subs.) 3.00 

Success f ‘ 1.00 

® ‘ice 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 2..00 

| Success 1.00 
and any 


Magazine in CLASS B 3.00 
Regular Price 
$1.00 

1.00 

5.00 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Success ‘ 
North American Review 


Regular Price 
$1.00 
1.00 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
Success 


Harper’s Magazine or 


Harper’s Weekly 4.00 


CLASS B 


Outing 

Review of Reviews 

The Booklover’s Magazine 
The World’s Work 

The Independent 


! 


OUR PRICE 


} $3.50 


ALL THREE 


OUR PRICE 


> $3.00 


OUR PRICE 


| $5.00 


ALL THREE 


OUR PRICE 


| $4.75 


ALL THREE 


Regular Price 


£5.00 

2.50 
00 
00 
00 


ee) 


wo 


bo 


POSTAGE These prices cover postage on Magazines in the United States and possessions. Foreign 


postage $1.00 extra on SUNSET, Success, and $1.10 extra on all other magazines except 


The Independent, The Outlook and Country Life in America, on which three magazines foreign postage is $1.50. 


We can mail the above Combination Magazines to one or separate addresses. 











ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


4 MONTGOMERY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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DON’T OVERLOOK 


MENDOCINO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 





T is not rich in mines or minerals, but its wealth lies in the fertility of its soil, 
its natural grasses, its pure clear water and its mountain streams, its equable 
and healthful climate, its mineral and medicinal springs, its immense red- 

wood forests, its unlimited opportunities for comfortable homes, its splendid 
stock ranches, its immense product of manufactured lumber, the great product 
and fine quality of its wool, fruit, hops, butter. beef, mutton and pork. 


No drouth; NO IRRIGATION needed; no floods. No malaria. Every creek 
a trout stream; every glen a deer park. 


Life is worth living in Mendocino County; the same latitude as Southern 
ltaly—80 miles north of San Francisco. 


There are no boom prices yet, but there will be when its advantages and 
great resources become known. Mendocino, half the size of Massachusetts, 
and but one two-hundredth of its population! 


One hundred miles of sea coast, and transportation by water. Geographical 
center of county—Willits—seven hours by California Northwestern Railway from 
San Francisco; Ukiah, county seat, only five hours. ; 


Unimproved lands from three to ten dollars per acre; improved farms and 
homes from five hundred dollars up, according to location and circumstances. 


Plenty of room for thrifty, industrious people and families who value health, 
home and happiness. 


Take an Outing and see for yourself; or get Special Information by 
addressing the 


Mendocino County Board of Trade 


UKIAH, CALIFORNIA 
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SACRAMENTO. VALLEY 


CALIFORNIA 














Good land at low prices. 

Values certain to increase rapidly. 
Growing season never ends. 

Alfalfa yields six crops a year. 
California’s great fruit district. 
Ships 80% of fresh deciduous fruits. 


Grows the earliest oranges. 


All grasses, grains, vegetables and fruits grow here. 


Flowers bloom all the year. 
Ripe fruits picked every day. 
A good place to live. 

A good place to make money. 








J. H. WiLis, Auburn 





For full information apply to 


The Sacramento Valley Development Association 


W. A. BEARD, Secretary, 1008 Fourth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Ware & Gnemn, Colusa.......... ........ . President H. P. STABLER, Yuba City.......Vice-Pres. for Sutter County 
C. F. DILLMAN, Sacramento EOP, R. M. Green, Oroville..... ......Wice-Pres, for Butte County 
MoRRIS BROOKE, Sacramento Vice-Pres. for Sacramento County J. W. KEARTH, Colusa... ... Vice-Pres. for Colusa County 

......Wice-Pres, for Placer County W. H. Morrissey, Orland ... Vice-Pres. for Glenn County 
J. REITH, JR., Woodland..........Vice-Pres. for Yolo County C, F. Foster, Corning........ Vice Pres. for Tehama County 
C. F. AARON, Marysville... . . Vice-Pres, for Yuba County G. M. CarstTEN, Latrobe.... Vice-Pres. for El Dorado County 


G. A SCHROTER, Shasta... .. Vice-Pres. for Shasta County 
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San Francisco PURCHASERS’ GUIDE 














Seno rour LAMPS ror aepains to 


BOESCH LAMP CO. 


685 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 

Manufacture and Repair Lamps and LANTERNS for Homes, 
Stables, Barns, Hotels, Factories, Mines, Mills, Railroads, 
Vessels, etc. Automobile Lamps a Specialty. 


H. H. YOUNG, Pres F. A. SWAIN, ViICE-PREs. 
H. A. JONES, Sec. 209 PosrT Sr. 


THE YOUNG & SWAIN BAKING CO. 


BREAD, ROLLS, PIES, CAKES, etc. 
Private Exchange 800 


2229-2239 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





CaPiTat STOcK, $1,000,000 


[HE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO. 


Tanners and Manufacturers of 


PURE OAK BARK TANNED LEATHER AND BELTING 


Main Office, Tannery and Factory: Worcester, Mass. 
459-461 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA POWDER WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS 
HERCULES POWDER AND GELATINE 


330 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








ALEXANDER-YOST CO. 


HARDWARE MACHINERY 
TOOLS anD SHOP SUPPLIES 


401 MARKET ST., COR. FREMONT 


LE COUNT BROS. CO. 


STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
ano BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


533 MARKET STREET 


Opp. SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








FRED. B. HAIGHT 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


SPECIALTIES: 
THe Finest Grapes oF BuTTerR, CHEESE AND Eaos 


212-214 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


SMITH & YOUNG 


Deacers In BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
TELEPHONE Main 1370 
723 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Oaktand OrFice: 425 157TH STREET PHone Main 366 





Cc. MULLER a. 


THE LEADING OPTICIAN 
New Store: S. W. CORNER SUTTER AND GRANT AVENUE 


Complicated Cases of Defective Vision thoroughly diagnosed free 
of charge, and all errors of refraction, such as Myopia, Hypermetropia, 
Simple, Compound and Mixed Cases of Astigmatism carefully corrected 
with suitable lenses. 


DEL MONTE MILLING CO. 


General Offices, Front and Clay Streets 
Mills - Second and Brannan Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Flour, Meals, Rolled Oats, Feed, Grain, etc. Peacock Brand 


Self-Raising Buckwheat Flour. Rolled Oats and Rolled 
Wheat in Compressed Packages are Our Specialties 





SAMUEL O. MEYER 
Vice-Pres, and Gen. Man. 


LEON LEWIN 
President and Treasurer 


THE LEWIN-MEYER CO. anc.) 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


TELEPHONE ' 
private eExcHance 442 34-36 Market Street, San Francisco 


LOUIS T. SNOW & CO. 


210 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Wholesale Grocers and Provision Dealers 





Orders for Ranch and Lumber and Mining 
Camp Supplies carefully filled at lowest prices 





WM. SHAUGHNESSY JAMES YOUNG f. H. MARTELL 


PLANING MILLS 
MANuFacTurers OF Miit Work IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
SHip Work A SPECIALTY 
Mitts: 186 ro 158 Spear STREET ano 121 to 123 Main STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


ARTHUR HOFFSCHNEILER 


HoFFSCHNEIDER BROTHERS 
Electrotype and Stereotype Foundry 
412 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
PHONE BROWN 686 


GsORGE HOFFSCHNEIDER 


Electrotypes of Half-Tone Engravings, Zincograph Work and 
Soap Makers’ Stamps 














Grose SHeet Meta Works 
Tin, Galvanized and Sheet Iron Work 
SKYLIGHTS 
TIN, GALVANIZED IRON AND SLATE ROOFS 
LEAKY ROOFS REPAIRED 
1176 MISSION STREET PHONE FOLSOM 2046 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Good« 


Nathan-Dohrmann Co. 
122-132 Sutter St. San Francisco, California 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
$] THE YEAR AROUND 

| Gniy Fifty Minutes’ Ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base 
of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 

Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 


Fe] 
@ 
3s SS A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 


Send for Booklet R. U. HALTON, Proprietor 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES * 


YOU HAVE THE CHOICE OF ROUTES VIA CHICAGO AND 
EITHER THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL OR LAKE SHORE OR 
VIA ST.LOUIS OR CINCINNATI AND THE BIG FOUR ROUTE 








YOU CAN STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 
YOU CAN THUS PASS THROUGH DETROIT OR CLEVELAND. 

In either case, you ride over the FOUR-TRACK NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic: Hudson River 
or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New York or Boston. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 

CARLTON C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
OR 

F.M. BRYON, Southern California Pass. Ag’t, 324 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, 132 Third Street, PORTLAND, ORE., 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central Lines. 
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SPARKS, NEVADA] ] 


“THE HEADLIGHT CITY OF THE WEST" | 7 














SOUTHERN PACIFIC MACHINE SHOPS AT SPARKS, NEVADA J. J. Reid, Reno, photo fi 
| 


The New Railroad Town on the Central Overland Route 
of the Southern Pacific Company 


Round house, machine shops and trackage the [ier 


largest in the United States west of Chicago. ‘ 
Offers to the homeseeker, the business man, the 
manufacturer, the stock man and the packer, immense }] Po 
opportunities for investment. 
Population, August, 1903, 9900 t 
Population, August, 1904, 1500 
me 
Buildings comprise substantial brick and frame structures. lov 
Electric street car line being built between Sparks and _ 
Reno. ; pas 
Fifteen hundred men or more will find steady employment 10 
by the Southern Pacific Company in the town of Sparks. iat 
$200,000 will be the probable pay roll each month. to 
Business and home lots are advancing rapidly. 
The people of Sparks ask you to investigate. to 


Come and see for yourselves. The opportunity is yours for a good home, " 
good business and good investment, anchored like a rock. 
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WASHOE COUNTY 


\ REN 4 NEVADA 


THE COUNTY SEAT, and METROPOLIS OF THE STATE 














TRUCKEE RIVER AT RENO—THE BEAUTIFUL TRUCKEE 


Population, 10,000; has best of Public Schools, Churches and Electric Lighting 
System and Social Facilities; Three Banks, the Washoe 
County Bank being the Oldest Institution 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY IS LOCATED AT RENO; DR. J. E. STUBBS, President 
R°: is the distributing point for the mining camps of Tonopah and Goldfield, as well 


as all other points in the State, and is the gateway to the eastern counties of California 

bordering on Nevada. The Truckee River Irrigation project is opening up some 

250,000 acres, under the Government Reclamation Act, to homesteading and settle- 
ment. Colonists and capital seeking investment where the opportunities are certainly at the 
lowest rung of the ladder, but rapidly climbing upwards, cannot do better than get posted upon 
the wonderful and diversified resources of the state of Nevada. 

Power: Unlimited power can be generated from the source of the Truckee river which 
passes through the heart of the city, there being three companies, with force aggregating over 
10,000 horse-power. 

Nevada: Can be truly called the land of sunshine, its products in fruits and vegetables 
excel those of many states, its onions and potatoes being in demand over all others for shipment 
to the Hawaiian Islands. 

The citizens of Reno ask you to investigate; come and see for yourselves. 

The Nevada Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Washoe County, Nevada, will be pleased 
to send upon application any further particulars and descriptive folder on the Government 
Irrigation plan free of cost. 

NOTE —A specially compiled and illustrated work on Nevada’s resources will be mailed 
to all enquirers on receipt of four cents for postage. 
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FORMERLY A DESERT 
NOW TONOPAH 

















f A. L. Smith, Tonopah, photo 
$2,000,000 WORTH OF ORE AT ONE VIEW 


i AVE jou ever seen $2,000,000 in values piled up out of doors and readily accessible? 


You have seen great buildings, battleships, bridges, and other finished products of 


human energy and skill worth more money perhaps; but here you see a part of this 

great wealth in the crude, the ore dump of the Tonopah Company from the Brougher 
Shaft, containing 35,000 tons of ore worth from $30 to $100 per ton. Look closely and you 
will see other smaller ore dumps, the property of those pioneers of Tonopah, the leasers, some 
of whom landed in Tonopah from freight teams with less than the price of a week’s board, 
now nearly all men of wealth; and what you see there is some of that wealth not yet turned 
into money. 

We invite you to come to Tonopah. We will take you to a place where you can see 
more than $2,000,000 worth of ore at one view, and this is less than one-twentieth of that 
ready and waiting under the surface to be brought to light before long by an army of men 
assisted by great engines and tons of dynamite. 


We will show you also the gray ore dumps of the Belmont to the east, the white ore 
dumps of the Nort} Star to the northeast, the blue ore dumps of the Montana Tonopah to 
the north, the brown ore dumps of the Midway to the west, and still farther west, down on 
the edge of the desert, the mines that have but recently caught the great veins, the Tonopah 
Extension and the MacNamara. West of these no man can tell what wealth may be uncov- 


ered by the Red Rock, the Pittsburg, the Great Western, and others of that little array of 


mines steadily working toward the setting sun. 


You will not believe what we can tell you ot Tonopah and its nearly as wonderful 
neighbors without seeing for yourself. 


COME TO TONOPAH AND LET US SHOW YOU. 
Tonopah Railroad Company opened July 25, 1904. 
CITIZENS OF TONOPAH, NYE COUNTY, NEVADA 
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GOLDFIELD 


NEVADA 


The Greatest Gold Camp Ever Known 














THOUSANDS OF SACKS OF ORE, WORTH FROM $200 To $800 A TON, AWAITING SHIPMENT AT THE JANUARY MINE, 
AUGUST, 1904. 


"| “AHE first development work in Goldfield was done in November, 1903. 
Up to August 1, 1904, upwards of $1,500,000 worth of ore was produced. 
Based upon present development it is conservatively estimated that in the next six 
months fully $5,000,000 will be produced, 
The Combination mine paid for itself ($75,000) in sinking 80 feet and drifting 80 feet. 
It produced in eight months over $550,000 worth of ore. It is now developed to a depth of 
280 feet and the ledges are as large and the ore as rich as ever. 
The January has produced $500,000 worth of ore. The ledge is 40 feet wide, with 
neither wall in sight and not a pound of waste rock has ever been hoisted. 
The Jumbo mine is the marvel of the mining world. Eight lessees are shipping ore going 
from $100 toas high as $250,000 perton. The rich ore has been proven to a depth of 150 feet. 
On August 3rd the Florence received returns of $59,227.25 from 39 tons of ore. 
Goldfield has larger ledges carrying phenomenally high-grade ore than any camp ever known. 
The proved area of the Goldfield district is about six miles square. 
Goldfield has an ample supply of excellent water and an up-to-date weekly newspaper, 
*« The Goldfield News ’’—send for it and keep posted. 


CITIZENS OF GOLDF'ZLD, NEVADA 
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Contra Costa County, California 


Contra Costa County is in the geographical center of California, within 
fourteen miles, at nearest point, to San Francisco. Has seventy miles of water 
front, nearly all of which is deep water. 


ee ae Transportation Facilities 


Has best transportation facilities of any 
point in the world. The main lines of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and the Atchison, 

Ry lopeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company 
run through the County. The latter has 


at Point Richmond, in this County. The 
Great Western Pacific has made its survey 
through the County and its Surveyors are 
now in the field making surveys for actual 






‘ %, work of construction of road. Besides these 

ie. three main lines, numerous steamers ply 

ae ~S PLACE between the different wharves and numer- 
rf x. ous landings along the shore line and San 
j ». Francisco. 


CLIMATE :—The climate is healthful, 
mild and equable. It is tempered by the 
influence of the Pacific Ocean, the waters 
of the San Pablo, San Francisco and 
Suisun Bays and the San Joaquin River. 
All but the first-named wash the Northern 
and Eastern shore of the County. The 
mean annual temperature is between fifty- 
two and sixty-eight degrees. 


AREA :—The County contains 440,000 acres of land. Four-fifths of this area is under 
cultivation. 

PRODUCTS :—Wheat, hay, barley, oats, fruits in all variety, table grapes, wine grapes, 
garden truck, asparagus, and all kinds of vegetables and berries, oranges, limes, olives, raisins 
and figs, almonds, walnuts and various kinds of dried fruit. 


RAINFALL: 





The average rainfall ranges from 18 to 23 inches. Drought never known. 
IRRIGATION :—Irrigation not required. 
SOIL: 





Rich, alluvial and very productive. 


EDUCATIONAL :—Contra Costa County has five well-equipped High Schools, sixty Grammar 
Schools and 110 teachers. 


MANUFACTURING :—Cheap factory sites and cheap transportation by water and rail 
to all points of the world have induced many manufacturers to locate along our shore line. 
These inducements, together with low expenses, freedom from labor difficulties, electric power, 
crude oil for fuel (the Standard Oil Company's pipe line passes through the County within one 
mile of the water front), make Contra Costa County unexcelled as a location for factories. 


LANDS :—Lands for vineyards can be bought at from $50 to $100 per acre. These lands 
will produce from four to ten tons per acre, and the grapes have been selling for the past three 
years at from $20 to $30 per ton. Wheat lands can be bought at from $30 to $100 per acre. 
These lands will produce from 15 to 25 hundredweight of wheat per acre. Vineyards in full 
bearing can be bought at from $200 to $500 per acre, orchards in full bearing at from $150 to 
$250 per acre. 


For data as to cost of living, building, wages or any other information, communicate with 


Contra Costa County Board of Supervisors, Martinez, California 


its terminus, with large yards and shops, __. 
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HONOLULU, JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL =< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Mongolia (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Manchuria (twin screw) 14,000 tons 
Korea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000 tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6.000tons 














“‘If you've “eara the East 
a-callin’, why 


You Wwon’t “eed nothin’ else.”” 
—Kipling. 





General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L. H. NUTTING, Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 349 Broadway 
Chicago Office: W. G. NEIMYER, Gen’l Western Agt., 193 Clark Street 
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y THE IDEAL CITY OF ‘ 
THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


GENERAL VIEW | 
OF TUCSON 


For information and 
Illustrated Literature 





appl 
~ Chamber ° re nasi 


TUCSON, ARIZONA. 
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L LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


J. Scuwerrzer & Co. 


Wholesale 


Butchers 
Meat 
Jobbers 


NO RETAILING DONE 


416-418 CLAY STREET and 
413-415 MERCHANT STREET 


Between Sansome and Battery Streets 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE MAIN 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping Supplies 
a Specialty 





7~ PROVED SUPERIORITY ~ 


De you realize it would be suicidal for 
us to make the broad claims we do for the 
Fox Typewriter unless we could prove 
them point by point in competitive tests with 
all other typewriters. 

75 per cent of our sales have been made 
under these conditions. 


THE REASON WHY 


It is in the mechanical construction pure 
and simple. The Fox is an improved 
machine built on the Only lines that can be 
used SucCceSSfully in typewriter construc- 
tion—the lightest touch— unlimited speed— 
tabulator and two color ribbon attachments, 
etc.—in fact the most complete typewriter 
to be had at any price. 


DEALERS WANTED 


There is still some choice territory not 
assigned to agents. Responsible men can 
make arrangements with us. 


Fox Typewriter Co., ita. 


Factory and Executive Office 
822 Front Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


PAYOT, UPHAM & CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO REPRESENTATIVES 
204 PINE STREET 
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Twin Falls, Matiliia Hot reeens 




















SIM MYERS, Proprietor 


Matilija Hot Springs 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








Located in Matilija Canyon, on the U. S. Pine Moun- 
tain Reserve, 16 miles from the coast, altitude 1100 fect 


MOST FAMOUS PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORT 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA . 
OPEN WINTER AND SUMMER 
CLIMATE UNEQUALLED 


Regular Post Office, Long Distance Telephone, General Supply 
Store, Electric Lights, Livery and Feed Stable, Cottages, Tents, 
Warm Swimming Plunge, Hot Sulphur Baths, Medicinal Waters 
to Drink, Trout Fishing, Hunting, Grand Mountain Scenery. 


NO FOGS—NO WINDS 


Take Southern Pacific train via Ventura to Nordhoff, thence a 
five mile ride in the old fashioned stage coach 


Rates for Board and Room, $12.00 per week and up 


MATILIJA, CALIFORNIA 


Printed matter at Southern Pacific Information Bureau, 613 Market Street, S. F., or any Southern Pacific Agent 
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| PLACER COUNTY _— 
k (CALIFORNIA) i 
{ i 
¢ ( 
IMPROVEMENT AND COMFORT 
] 
’ 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION PLEASURE 
J. M. FUL wares, President, Auburn 
j.F. DDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle t 
E. T. ROBIE, ea Auburn é 
H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn ! 
W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 4 bef EF A L bea} 
wen > “ieee Chairman Immigration and Advertising, } 
w. yj. McCANN, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn ' A N D A 
é 
. 
Placer County } HOME 
i 
offers some of the best opportunities for the home 4 
seeker, and has numerous natural resources. Grave COME TO 
and Quartz Mines, Granite and Pottery Works, , " 
4 a o es Y 
Grain, Datrying =m Frute | | Southern California 
Placer County has many favored sections for the 
cultivation of 
ll ticul d illustrated printed 
Oranges eee eae 
The first Oranges shipped from the State for this 
) season were from Placer. Also 35 per cent. of THE CHAMBER 
all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are shipped from MERCE 
4 Placer. On the main line of the Sournern Paciri OF COM 
; ss } 
' ¥or information address Secretary. , LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
| & MB. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn, California ~—— 
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Pa ee PRODUCTS, ETC., 1903 


1 ; 7 Z Pe - Lima Beans 39,780 acres, Other Beans 
i 17,680 acres, Sugar Beets 18,500 acres, Whea* 
21,385 acres, Barley 37,840 acres, Ha* 
23,600 acres, Oats and Corn 11,000 acres. 


FRUITS. Trees in Bearing: Apricots 223,090, Oranges 92,045, 
Lemons 67,811, Walnuts 63,038, Prunes 27,830, Peaches 


6,¢61, Apples 8,057. 


INCOME for Products: Beans $1,500,000, Sugar Beets $1,000,004 
Apricots $254,000, Walnuts $400,000, Honey $35,000. 
Other Farm Products $500,000. 


VENTURA COUNTY has an excellent climate, without the 


i £ extremes of either heat or cold. Is situated on the shores of 
£ the Pacific Ocean, in Southeri California; has first-class railroaa 
| and steamship transportation facilities, and offers unparalleled 
| opportunities for the homeseeker. For complete information 
i and illustrated reading matter address 











I. W. STEWART, Sec. Board of Trade, Oxnard 
‘ \ GEO. A. BARRY, Sec. Board of Trade, Santa Paula, or 
q % D, J. REESE, Sec. Board of Trade, Ventura, Ventura County, Califorats 
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Erickson & Petterson i 
RAILROAD CONTRACTORS ig 
South San Francisco California 
Sole Patent ‘ 
This car is 
Owners of the | 
considered hy ar 
Tunnel car 
Experts to he 
Which works on 
Superior to Sh 
the roller 
All Others i 
Principle ; 
STEAM SHOVEL i 
Erickson & Petterson completed :ne Chatsworth Park tunnel which was three and a half years 
in building; the most difficult piece of tunnel work constructed on the Pacific Coast. . 
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$1.00 the year. 


*©Oh, what is SaxBy’s Macazine?”’ 
‘©The Magazine that’s Different,’’ 


Send 10c in U. S. 
coin or stamps 


tor a sample copy. 


said Files-on-Parade; 


the Color Sergeant said. 


3 months’ trial subscription 
and a thoroughly reliable 


Fountain Pen 36 cents. _ 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY BLDG., 


Cincinnati, Onto. 
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Three Great Regions 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Described in detail and 
profusely illustrated by 
THREE NEW BOOKS: 


“SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY” 


96 pages with 98 illustrations 


“SACRAMENTO VALLEY” 


112 pages with 111 illustrations 
” 
“THE COAST COUNTRY 
128 pages with 98 illustrations 
These books are full of interest to the 
tourist and settler, and may be had by 


sending your name and address and a 
two-cent postage stamp to any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








GUAYMAS and 
HERMOSILLO 


on the 


Sunset Route 


Great Winter Resort 
Paradise for Sportsmen 








For beautifully . illustrated pamphlet on 
SONORA, THE EMPIRE STATE 
OF THE WEST MEXICAN 
COAST, send ten cents to 


J. A. NAUGLE 
General Passenger Agent, SONORA RAILWAY 


Guaymas - - Mexico 
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Special accommodations for Traveling Men. 

laden for Mining Men. 

The only Strictly European Plan Hotel in San 
Francisce. 








Lick flouse 


G. W. KINGSBURY 
Lessee and Manager 


é 
f 


Corner Sutter and Montgomery Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, - - CALIFORNIA 








The Only Fire Proof Hotel in San Francisco. 
A Modern Hotel Newly Fitted Throughout. 
Center of Business District. 

Convenient to All Car Lines. 








subjects=beavtifully Ss 
illustrated. Published | 
every monthandsold “SS | 
to lovers of 920d literature —— fer | 
one dollar a year or ten cents a copy-on 
all trains and news stands. Three months trial, 25¢t 


dravel Publishing Co. St Levi: 


‘How is Travel, increasing its Greulation £0000 Math? 
"Buy @ Copy dad Look caside.* ; 



























LIFE IS SHORT " PETAIN YOUR YOUTH 


French Lick 


AND 


West Baden Springs 


IN THE HIGHLANDS OF SOUTHERN INDIANA, on THE 


Rest for the Weary Health for the III Recreation for AIll 
The remedial properties of the various Springs at these famous resorts are 
world renowned for chronic ailments of Stomach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels. 
You drink the waters—nature does the rest. 


Excursion Rates and Good Train Service from All Parts of the Country 








HOTEL RATES range from $8 up to $35 per week, including free use of waters. Accom- 
modations from the plain boarding-house up to the finest apartments and service to be 


obtained in the best metropolitan hotels. 
Booklets telling all about the waters and giving list of the hotels and 
boarding-houses with their rates sent free. 
CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, ADDRESS FRANK Jd. REED, 
Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 


MONON ROUTE, CHICAGO 
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ROBERT SHERER & CO. 


RAILROAD and 
GRADING 
CONTRACTORS 


Estimates given on Railroad Work 
and all classes of Grading 
and Teaming 


Also fully equipped with a 
first-class Steam Shovel Plant 


Office, 101% South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





Telephones: 
SUNSET, MAIN 2337 
HOME, 1722 











A CALIFORNIA CEMENT 


For CALIFORNIA BUILDERS 










WESTERN FUEL C0 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Na iar Junction, 
“O 
SS 


Guaranteed Equal to Any Brand Imported 
or Domestic Cement 


TESTS 
1 DAY, 395 Ibs. 7 DAYS, 751 Ibs. 28 DAYS, 876 Ibs. 






GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


WESTERN FUEL COMPANY 


318 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 











4 THB MANHATTAN 


| PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


ARTHUR CASSOT, Proprietor 
NEW YORK LONDON 
Knickerbocker Building, Cor. Sth Ave. and 14th St., N. Y, 
Will supply you with all personal references and clippings 
on any subject from all the papers and periodicals published 
here and abroad. Our large staff of readers can gather for 
4 you more valuable material on any current subject than 
4 you can get in a lifetime. 
4 SUBSCRIBE NOW 
t TERMS: 100 clippings $5.00 500 clippings $20.00 
4 250 clippings $12.00 1,000 clippings $35.00 
Send stamp for our neat calendar 














The ‘Ever Ready” Electric Book Lamp 


Flashlights and Novelties 
Send for Catalogue 
ELECTRIC, RAILWAY AND 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


68-72 First Street 
San Francisco 









Brooker«:Airless Tire 


Perfect Modern Tire. No lost time, no repairs, 

nopump. Resilient. You slip it on and ride 

everywhere. Containing a rubber core in place 
compressed air. Expressed anywhere. 


ee 
Bicycle, Auto & Vehicle Tires WE, Brooke, 1422 Grant Av., Denver, Col. 














Los Angeles’ Famous New Hotel 


The Angelus 


UNDER NBW MANAGEMENT 





The most elegantly and luxuriously equipped hotel for 
its size in the United States. One of the sights of 
Southern California. European and American plans. 

Big sample rooms for commercial men. 


LOOMIS BROS., Proprietors 
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LOS BERROS TRACT SAN LUIS 
OBISPO COUNTY, — ORNIA 
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FLOWERS BLOOM ON TRACT. 


LAKE ON TRACT 
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5,000 acres choice Grain, Fruit, Potato and Bean 
Land at $20.00 per acre on easy terms. 


On main Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
midway between Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Rich soil; good climate; two to seven miles from ocean. 
No irrigation needed. 
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FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Los Berros Land and Water Co. 


701 Grant Block, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Niagara Falls 
Is the most distinctively American land- 

scape on the continent. 


You may sce all else, mountain and canyon, 
lake and desert, but if you have not seen 
Niagara you have not seen America. 


The Michigan Central is the 
only railroad whose trains run directly by and 
in full view of the great cataract. Send 3 
red stamps for Niagara booklet. 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. A. 
Chicago 































ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
DESIGNED AND DECORATED 


From our immense stock of beautiful Wall Papers, 
the plainest rooms can be made attractive. Our 
stock is the most carefully selected on the Pacific 
Coast. It comprises Exclusive designs and colorings 
in Domestic and Imported papers. 


{f your local dealer does not carry the 
Tozer Wall Papers send to us for samples. 


L. Tozer & Son 


762-764 Mission Street 


Sap Franeisco, California 





















President, JOSEPH F. SMITH 
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Secretary and Treasurer, HORACE G. WHITNEY 


The Utah Sugar Company 
Idaho Sugar Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Factories at Lehi, Utah; Garland, Utah, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Office, ground floor, Deseret News Block, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





Vice-President and General Manager, THOMAS R. CUTLEF 
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STANFORD UNIVERSS 
CLARA 


DETAILG ADDRESS 


HOTEL VENDOME, 
VOSEPH T. BROOKS, MANAGE! 
SAN JOGE, CALI 
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BX GATEWAY TO THE GREAT JAGR 
BA SACRAMENTO VALLEY faecal 









BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE VARIOUS and ABUNDANT in its PRODUCTS 


A Place for Homes and Investment ° ssrttseans’™ 


Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The pres strawberry center of the State isin Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. Many 
vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 

Oranges and oliyes are not excelled in any part of California. 

Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus grown in great quantities and +" >" out of the State in car-load lots. 

Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 

For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 








ESTABLISHED 1884 PHONE VALE 1381 LOANS NEGOTIATED 


TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


Sacramento Valley Lands 


N. K. SPECT & COMPANY 
REAL ESTATE, INSURANCE 


City and Country Inwestmaents 
Properties to Exchange 


1010 FOURTH STREET SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











Improved or unimproved farms of all sizes with 
abundant water supply from canals or wells; close 
to railroads and mills. 

Write us for prices, terms and description. 


W. W. DUSON @ BRO. 


CROWLEY LOUISIANA 
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Menufacturors and Dealers 


27 to 33 California Street 


NEVILLE & CO. Bags and Bagging 





TENTS, AWNINGS, COVERS 
Cotton Duck and Sheetings, Twines, Nets 
and Hammocks, Water Proof Goods, GOLD 
MEDAL, CAMP FURNITURE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











INMAN, POULSEN & CO. 


Oregon Pine Lumber 
Car and Cargo Shippers 








ANNUAL OUTPUT 
125 MILLION FEET 


L_ 





PORTLAND, OREGON 
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BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 


Manufaeturers and Dealers in 


BRASS AND 
IRON GOODS 


For WATER, STEAM and GAS 





PUMPS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


138 to 142 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Catalogue Mailed upon Application 











GO TO 
Occidental Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Centrally located and con- 
venient to all Business 
Houses, Theaters, and 
other Places of Amusement 


Modern Homelike 


American and European Plan 


GEO. WARREN HOOPER, Proprietor 
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The Subscription Rate is Only PO RTA B L E GA R AG E 


This building No. 45, is 12 ft. 454 in. wide by 15 ft. 454 in. long, the 
$1.00 per Year walls are 8 ft. high, the doors are 8 ft. wide by 8 ft. high, dean can 
be made larger or smaller. Floors are made suitable to weight of 
machine. Weight of building when packed for shipment 4,000 lbs, 
These buildings are adapted to most any use, are made suit- 
able for cold or warm climates, are constructed entirely of 

. s wood and are built strictly upon honor, Every factor of strength 
and durability has been provided for. Any one can set them up 
amera la ll iS il | in a remarkably short time, the parts pack closely for shipment 
and are easily handled. Send for prices and catalogue which 
will show many sizes now in use. 


114 GEARY STREET Burnham - Standeford Company 


MANUFACTURERS 
1 t ‘ = = 
Se es San Washington, Ist and 2nd Sts., Oakland, California 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 106-108 JESSIE STREET 
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CASING 


FoR OIL WELLS 


AND 


ARTESIAN 
WELLS 


AND 





FOR 
MINING 
DREDGING 
IRRIGATION 
POWER PLANTS 
CITY AND TOWN WATER WORKS 


. W. MONTAGUE \" CO. SAN FRANCISCO 
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TUE ARROWHEAD, ON THE MOUNTAINS NEAR SAN BERNARDINO. 
YUCCA PALM AND MESQUITE IN BLOOM IN THE FOREGROUND. 


The Gate Ci of Southern California and the hub of a dozen radiating lines of steam and 
electric railways. Situated under the far-famed Arrow- 
head at the gateway of transcontinental railway lines through the Sierra Madre mountains, and over the 
great artesian belt, whose waters are declared b judicial decision to belong to the owners of the surface soil. 
A mining, agricultural and railway center oi 12,000 happy, healthy, prosperous people. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


BOARD OF TRADE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sunburn, 
chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents tendency 
to wrinkles, or ageing of the skin. Keeps the face and 
hands soft, smooth, firmand white. It has no equal. 
Ask for it and take no substitute. 


PacKage of Espey’s Sachet Powder 
Sent FREE on receipt 2c to Pay Postage 
P. B. KEYS, Agt., 1111S. Center Av., Chicago 
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WEST COAST WIRE AND IRON WORKS 


19 FREMONT ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 
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The only 


Medicinal Preparation 


that 


Creates a 


Fairer Skin 


For Sale by all Druggists 
50c A JAR 


Sample free if you mention 
this magazine 


ANITA CREAM 
& TOILET CO. 
Los Angeles California 

















FROM SANTA CLARA 


ALUM ROCK PARK 





AND SAN JOSE TO 


lying on the eastern edge of Santa Clara Valley. 





AND RESERVATION 


At the terminus is found a variety of remark- 














able mineral springs, including hot and cold sulphur, soda, magnesia, arsenic, iron and other 
combinations unequalled for their beneficial properties. There are private sulphur, turkish, plunge 
and tub baths, and the largest public mineral swimming bath in America, containing natural 
sulphur water and covered with an immense glass roof. The scenery is unsurpassed both in the 
park and on the line of the electric, road and its proximity to San Francisco and other central 
California towns makes it possible to visit this attractive resort and return the same day. 


Send for booklet. 
H. CENTER, Mgr. First and Santa Clara Sts., SAN JOSE 
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E PRODUCTS of Yolo County comprise wheat, corn, alfalfa, all the fruits and vegetables of a subtropical climate, plums, 
TH pears, prunes, es lemons, limes, figs, pomegranates, dates grapes (table, wine and raisin), olives, 
almonds, English walnuts and berries of all kinds. 

P GRAPH Probably four fifths of its areais level, but the western portion breaks into hills with canyons and valleys of 
T0 0 considerable extent, chief of which is Capay Valley, noted as one of the earliest fruit sections of the State. 
IRRIGATION The irrigation system is being extensively enlarged upon, and when completed will 

easily cover an area of over 100,000 acres of the richest land in uhe State. 
CLIMATIC C NDIT As regards climate Yolo County is particularly favored. The average winter temperature is if 
IONS 48.8 degrees; the average summer temperature is 77.7 degrees; the average annual temperature is 
62.8 degrees. The winter season is often entirely free from frost, while other seasons show a tag Bao as low as 20 degrees above zero. 
This, however, is exceptional, and does no particular harm, as it comes at a time when all fruits, including oranges, have been gathered. 
WOODLAND The, county seat isa beautiful progressive city of 3500 population, owns its own water 
works, has a gas, electric light and power system, four banks, two daily and three 
weekly newspapers. For further inf ion and < hensive ill d li 


P pond with 
The Board of Supervisors or the Chamber of Commerce, Woodland, Yolo County, Callfornia 
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MANAGERS WANTED 








The Pacific Monthly wants a reliable, energetic man or 
woman in each state in the Union to act as manager. 


None but those who can give high-class references need 
apply. : 
None but those who are willing to work hard need apply. 





For the right man or woman the proposition is a very | 
exceptional one. | 


White for full particulars today. 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one half of the State’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange-bearing 
groves in the State are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific Coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the State. 
Glenn County is only eighty miles north of the State capital and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, California; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn 
County, California; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, California. 
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Van Nuys Broadway Hotel 


LOS ANGELES 





5 





Best American Plan Hotel on the Coast 


RATES: 


American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day 
European plan, $1.00 to $4.00 per day 


Ideal location for both the business man 
and the tourist. : 
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416 South Broadway 


Los Angeles, California 














THE 


KELSO 





COUPLER 


The Kelso ‘‘lock-set” is a 
real one. Dispenses with 
acrobatic work by the 
switchman. Equally posi- 
tive ‘“lock-to-the-lock.”’ 
Meets fully ALL the re- 
quirements of the Safety 
Appliance Law and of the 
Rules of the M. C B. 
Association. 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McGonway & Torley Co, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Representatives 
McMULLIN & EYRE, 


No. 124 Sansome Street, San Francisco 





LACY 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Steel Oil Tanks 


WATER PIPE AND WELL CASING 


rer reo 
OIL STILLS, CYANIDE TANKS 


AND GENERAL SHEET AND 
PLATE STEEL WORK : : : : 
IRRIGATION SUPPLIES 


(a Re RR 

Works: Corner North Main and Date Streets 

Office: 334 North Main Street, Baker Block 
LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 
P. 0. Box 665, Station C TELEPHONE MAIN 196 
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HERD OF DAIRY COWS, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 


THE CITY OF TULARE is the pte center of a large and prosperous farming territory of surpassing fertility. It has a population of 
2500. It is a thriving, progressive community. Its social life is of such a character as to make of it a very 
desirable home town. It has first-class schools, churches and a free public library. 
AN IRRIGATION SYSTEM covering 40,000 acres and having 300 miles of canals and distributing ditches, surrounds the city, and belongs 
to the land free from ail indebtedness. 
GRAPES, PEACHES, PRUNES and other deciduous fruits, cereals, and alfalfa produce abundantly and of the highest quality 
DAIRYING, STOCK AND POULTRY RAISING are among the leading industries. 
and values are lower than elsewhere in the State, considering quality. Large tracts are being subdivided and sold in 10 to go acre 
lots, on easy terms, with water guaranteed. 
The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe roads pass through the ci 
A beautiful illustrated descriptive booklet free by accu re of TULARE CITY BOARD OF TRADE, Tulare, California. 











Let Us Tell You About 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho 


Where there are more openings and where you can get rich 
quicker than anywhere else in the Union. Four cents in 
stamps will bring you a handsomely illustrated and costly 
88 page bock and map of the three states, telling all about 
every industry. Four cents will also bring you our beautiful 
panoramic folder “The Columbia River, through the Cas- 
cades to the Pacific Ocean.” 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent 


The Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company PORTLAND, OREGON 
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1 Route of The 


y Overland Limiter 


: from San Francisco and Portland to Chicago and the 

East is via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. Solid through train, electric lighted. 
Only three days en route San Francisco to Chicago, over 
the only double-track railway between the Missouri River 
andChicago. Two through trains daily from Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, San Jose, Fresno, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, and other California points, and two from Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Vancouver, and other points in the 
Pacific Northwest to Chicago without change. 
Be sure your tickets read via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific and 
Ghicago & North-Western Rys. 


Choiceofroutes viathedirect line through Ogdenand 
Cheyenne or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 

Schedules, Maps and full information on application to any agent 
Southern Pacific Co., or to 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent Pacific Coast, 617 Market St. San Francisco, 
W. D. CAMPBELL, General Agent, 247 South Spring 8t., Los Angeles. 
4. G, BARKER, General Agent, 153 Third St., Portland, Ore. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO, 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


71 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 Norfolk House, LONDON 


1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 


INSPECTION OF P E T Ee R 4 s 


Rails and Fastenings, Cars, Locomo- THE ORICINAL Swiss Milk- 
tives, Pipe, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Cc Hi oco LATE 


Structures HIGH AS THE ALPS IN QUALITY 


Beware of inferior substitutes, wrapped 
in obvious imitation of the well-known 


. . J 
ER kage. Insist on PETER’S, 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories PETER package. “Insist on 
FREE SAMPLE andillustrated booklet,““AnAscent of Mont Blanc,”’on request , 
Reports and Estimates on Properties LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
and Processes Dept. 11 78 Hudson St., New York. 




















SAN FRANCISCO 
sume Pioneer Varnish Works 


S16 Mission Street 









































SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
Manufacturers of NOTE 
FINE COACH, RAILWAY AND Seathncen Tactile Coanpener 
FURNITURE VARNISHES eae eS eel 
BLACKMAN & GRIFFIN 


Grain, Seeds, Produce and Home Manufactured Goods 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 
2546 AND 2548 WASHINGTON AVENUE OGDEN, UTAH 
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I) ALWAYS KNOW] 


. }OF GOOD INVESTMENTS 
THE COCASSET TANNERY - - Price $75,000 JIN CALIFORNIA LANDS. | 
A Big Tannery, A Fine Tannery, Who Wants This Tannery! You ED WOODWORTHAsere, 
Might, and not Know It. It is a Very Profitable Business. Do you DIELS BUILDING, PAE TEOR en} 
Bid Me Speak on; if so, Kindly Read, and I Will Tell. 











SURE FORTUNES ARE MADE IN TANNING—Y ou get the highest manufacturer's profits without the danger of manufacturer's losses. | 
state to you without fear of being disproved that at the capacity of 80 hides per day that the average clear annual profit of this Tannery is 
$30,000. 
Its Menagement Requires but Reasonable Care and Constant Routine. Only a small force of men, the most of whom get $2.50 per 
day, is required. 

The Cocasset Tannery has never been Involved in Labor Controversies. 

it is a Harness and Sole Leather Tannery, but is equipped for all tanning. Hides tan into leather here, under gooa management, to 
70% of their weight. 

feasting is a Large and Profitable Industry in California. There is a friendly feeling among the Tanners, and no harsh competition, 

it is 33 Miles by Rail from San trancisco, and is Located on the Veep Waters of the Carquinez Straits, on San Francisco Bay, the 
world’s greatest inland water way, and at a point opposite Port Costa on the Benicia side, and within the corporate limits of Benicia. Benicia 
is a freight terminal point on the Southern Pacific, and is destined to become one of California's greatest manufacturing centers, and one of 
the world’s greatest seaports. (See full description of Benicia and surroundings in SUNSET MAGAZINE for November, 1903.) 

The Splendid Fresh Water Supply of this }annery is More than Ample fr all Purposes. and is owned by the ‘lannery. All the Tan 
Bark is delivered immediately and directly from the Mendocino forests by steamship at your pier, and carries from sixteen per cent to nine- 
teen per cent of Tannic Acid. 

Every Opportunity will be Afforded the Purchaser to Look Over This Tannery, the owner will personally meet all parties at my office, 
desiring to inspect the same, accompany them to Benicia, and carefully conduct them over the property, but thereafter negotiations are to be 
closed promptly. 

if You Want This Tannery, address FRED WOODWORTH, Esq., Attorney and Counselor-at-Law, Second Floor, Mills Building, San 
Francisco, If you desire to shorten time, wire fully, or use “Lieber’’ Cipher Coae. 

















$46,000 


In One Wagon ot 


GOLDFIELD’S ORE 


Sayrvavivn ccuaueueucnsaagle formed an exhibit in the recent 

2a celebration of driving the last 

spike on the completion of the 
new railroad into 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 


The richest mineral section 


TOURIST =e on the American continent 
Vay SLEEPING CARS’ NW ag 
rom Pacific Coas oC 1icago Cs, 
VIA NEW ORLEANS Py: TEN CENTS 
— Seen J, Will tell h f 
Also via. New Orleans Nex lil tell you how fortunes are 
= q ee , é 


to Cincinnati 
—r being made there ina day. 
touisyite cite 
OUISVINE, OTe, 
is ard Chicaga {| NEVADA MINES 
: a RENO, NEVADA 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle The new dollar monthly mining magazine 
A. H. HANSON, CG. P. A., CHICAGO. ij as 
SSSI Tas as ts a aa ap as na a 











SEND FOR THE 
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FIFTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE ACRES. About 1200 acres very 
rich alluvial Sacramento River bottom land and avvuut 375 acres upland covered nearly all 
over with beautiful oak trees, and fine feed fur stock all the year. The Lottom land is 


unsurpassed anywhere fur fertility, with beautiful river bank extending a mile and a half 
along this farm, with fine steamboat landing. All fenced and cross fenced. Twenty acres in alfalfa. Thirty acres orchard in fine bearing. 
Three houses, Two barns. Two windmills. Blacksmith shop. Granary, corrals, outhouses, etc. 
This farm will carry 800 head of cattle and 1000 head of hogs. Price $50.00 per acre. A snap at $100.00 per acre. An opportunity like 
this comes but once in a lifetime. This farm is on the opposite side of the river from the Stanford vineyard, the largest in the world, and 
seven miles from Corning, Tehama County, California. For sale to close an estate. This ad. will appear but this once. 


AITKEN & CASE, Pioneer Real Estate Firm, - - CORNING, TEHAMA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 








THE BRET HARTE COUNTRY 


The places referred to in Bret Harte’s earlier short stories and poems 
are all located in TuoLtuMNeE and CaLaveras CountT1Eks, on the line of the 


SIERRA RAILWAY 


SEND TWO-CENT STAMP FOR BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THIS TERRITORY 








S. H. SMITH, GEN. PASS. AGENT, 
JAMESTOWN, CALIFORNIA 

















Rand, PRESTON MILLING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


McNally HIGH GRADB FLOUR 


& Co OUR BRANDS: 
7 ‘Cache Valley’s Best’? High Patent 
{ “Cream of the Valley’? Straight 
Chicago i 


PRESTON, CACHE VALLEY, IDAHO 

















THE resources of our engraving, printing and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving machin- 
ery and automatic devices, We aim todo work quickly 
and to doit well, For nearly 


50 YEARS 





we have been known as one of the largest printers and 

ublishers in the United States. If you are interested 
in commercial printing, maps, globes, atlases, school EUROPEAN PLAN POPULAR RATES 
books, or general trade publications, we invite corre- 
spondence. We regularly handle orders from one 
thousand to five million copies. 


RAND, NCNALLY & Co., CHICAGO Langham Hotel 


SUNSET COMBINATIONS FOR 1904 


COMBINATION NUMBER ONE 




















In the Heart of the City 








FOR CALIFORNIA, Ome ye@Tr............sece0es One Dollar ® ° 
SUNSET, one year........ ee One Dollar Corner Mason and Ellis Sts., San Francisco 
OVERLAND, one year. .One Dollar and Fifty Cents 

DUT WHST,, ONE FOBF «6.60.00 cccscccsceeerecces Two Dollars 


OUR PRICE FOR THE FOUR, $3.60 HARRY R. RAND 


Address: California Promotion Committee, 25 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco, California 
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HISTORY 
IN THE MAKING 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


ONE DOLLAR 
A YEAR 

TEN CENTS 
A COPY 


Over 00 


Illustrations 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 








THE WORLD TO-DAY COMPANY 
. . . « 


CHICAGO « 
orTH A ENV EON 








A SAMPLE COVER DESIGN 


A $3.00 
MAGAZINE 
FOR BUT $1.00 
A YEAR 


128 Pages 
Every Month 


is not simply a chronicle of events or a summary of other publications. It obtains 


its information at first hand and is always up-to-date. 


has met with remarkable success and has an individuality of its own. 


It embodies a new idea that 


Tue Wortp To-Day contains in each issue vigorous editorials upon persons, opinions 
and events. It also contains articles from the foremost men and women of the day 
upon an astonishingly wide range of subjects of current interest. The Calendar of 
the month, Biographies of noted men and women, Book Reviews and Cumulative 
Index in each issue, are features that appeal to people who wish to keep in touch with 
the world’s progress and have not time for extensive reading. It is the only magazine 
published treating of the realities of life that is sold at a popular price. 


In point of presswork, illustrations (many in colors), range of subjects and general 
attractiveness it is unequaled by any other magazine. 


Fact is more interesting than fiction when presented right 
The only magazine of its class at ONE DOLLAR per year 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS 


THE WORLD TO-DAY CO., 1130, 67 Wasaso Ave., CHicaco 
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ARIZONA 8. NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 


Jas. Colquhoun President. JG Hopkins, 2dVicePresident. | E.Schumann,Superintendent. 
Alex Veitch Ist VicePresident. ATThomson,Sec'yand Tres. General Offices-Clifton Arizona. 


fi 














REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 


DP St RATNER OES 


HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAIL- 
‘' WAY connects with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany lines at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with 
the El Paso and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New 

Mexico. It runs a daily passenger service between the points named 
and Clifton, Arizona, the great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San 
Francisco Rivers, and for twenty miles follows the historic canyon of 
the Gila River. 




















ra It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
.4 . . 

| a Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining 
4 


camp in Arizona. 

( The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
\ altitude 3,400 feet ; population, 5,000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
‘ ( by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
y dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in 
development. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 


enact 


eater 
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Mr. Badger’s New Fiction 

















A Pioneer Doctor 


By ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD 


$1.50 


A story of the Seventies. 





The Master Feeling 
By N. ALMIRALL 


$1.25 


*‘An unique, clean and inspiring love 
story.”’—St. Louis Mirror. 





$1.25 


IN PASSION’S DRAGNET 


By HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


«« Never were love and its great counterfeit more strikingly, 
more uncompromisingly drawn.’’— Nashville American 





Hezekiah’s Kortship 


By FRANK A. VAN DENBURG 


$1.25 


«‘A charming Yankee story.””— 
Living Church. 


The Way to Wings 
$1.25 


A volume of satires. 


























ss 








If your Bookseller is out of Stock, write 


RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Badger probably publishes more good poetry 


than all other American publishers combined 
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L. E. WHITE LUMBER COMPANY 


303 California St., San Francisco, California 


REDWOOD LUMBER, RAILROAD TIBS, also OAK 
TAN BARK and its EXTRACT FOR TANNERS (gisr3! 
AGENCY FOR ITS 
PURE OAK TANNIN BOILER COMPOUND 
THE AMERICAN OIL & PAINT COMPANY 
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SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE 
LUMBER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


S. S. JOHNSON, President and General Manager 





MILLS AT McCLOUD CAPACITY, 90,000,000 FEET PER ANNUM 


Yards at McCloud, Ash Creek and Upton, California 





Main Yard San Francisco, Fifth and Brannan Streets, - M. HARRIS, Manager 
Main Yard Stockton, Center and Sonora Streets, - M. J. GARDNER, Manager 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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SEWER AND 


Corey Bros. Construction Co. waren works systems. 


RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 
OGDEN CITY, - - : UTAH 


4 








GOLCONDAH OT SPRINGS ANDO HOTEL 


Located at Goleonda, State of Nevada, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Special for cases of 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Gout, Rheumatism, and all blood diseases. Famous the world over. 
Correspond with Louis Dutertre, Proprietor, and get ull particulars. Mention your 
special trouble and receive specific directions. 
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oy N A new serial by Horace Kephart on ‘‘Camping and Woodcraft’’ 
€/3) is just now beginning. This series of articles by the famous out- 
i) aN door writer will be of tremendous interest to the men and women 
[Sis who go to the fields, woods and waters in search of health and 
eae recreation. 
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AND 


FIELD “eSTREAM 


FOR 


=$1.50= 


We have purchased the entire edition of the SPORTING DICTIONARY, 
the most valuable addition to the Sportsman’s Library ever published, for 
free distribution to our readers. 

No lover of hunting, fishing, out-door life, athletics or card playing should 
be without this book. In fact no modern library is complete without it. It 
contains 130 pages printed on a good quality of paper in clear, legible type and 
defines thousands of words and phrases—both professional and technical 
terms—used in all popular sports and games, including: 


THE GUN CANOEING BOWLING CROQUET 
HUNTING CARD PLAYING TENNIS ARCHERY 
FISHING BASE BALL THE HORSE QUOITS 
RIFLE PRACTICE FOOT BALL GOLF CURLING 
BOATING HAND BALL BOXING BILLIARDS 


To every new subscriber to FIELD AND STREAM and every old sub- 
scriber who renews or extends his subscription a copy of this book will be 
mailed, post free. 

Place your name and address on the coupon below, cut it off, pin it to a 
money-order or check for $1.50 and mail it to us. 





FIELD AND STREAM is America’s foremost magazine for 
Sportsmen. Every issue is filled with stories of the Rod, Gun, 
Dog, Canoe, Camera and Cruise. 


FIELD 4x° STREAM [4% 








: ; <> 
ii it ‘“‘ America’s Magazine for Z° fi 
Ki Pe Sportsmen ”’ S edd 
Ni Se Win (¢) as + 
I OLS 
———=— ao 


35 West Twenty-first {%  ,?%.< 
Street, NEW YORK 
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IRRIGATION No beauty can stand the 
BY disfigurement of bad teeth 
PUMPING 


Take care of your 
teeth. Only one 
Is A SUCCESS 


WHEN USING A alias ie 


SAMSON Sozodont 


OIL ENGINE 


AND PUMP “‘Good for Bad Teeth 
Not Pad for Good Teeth’’ 


SAMSON,IRON, WORKS | Tait & RUCKEL 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NEW YORK 














E. C. WILLIAMS, President HENRY TEMPLEMAN, Treasurer 


Mendocino Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Redwood Lumber 
Railroad Ties and Forest Products 


40 California Street, San Francisco 


Milis at Mendocino Telephone Drumm 60060 Cargoes Sawn to Order 











AGENTS AGENTS 
AUSTRALIAN DISPATCH LINE ALLIANCE MARINE AND GENERAL 
OF ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
CLIPPER SHIPS (OF LONDON) 


J. J. MOORE & CO. 
Shipping and General Commission Merchants 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
418 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. B. C. 
SPECIALTIES as A, I. CABLE ADDRESS 
LUMBER AND COAL CODES cee | Hers CLIFFAOORE 
SCOTT’S 
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“WATER IS WEALTH” 

















COWS IN CLOVER, MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The Gateway County of the GREAT SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY, CALIFORNIA, where the land owns 
inalienably the Greatest Irrigation System — Water and Canals—in America. The Mecca of Homeseekers 
10,000 cubic feet of water a second flows over the dam, sufficient irrigation for 260,000 acres. 


STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


11S MILES SOUTH OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Citrus and Deciduous Fruits Cereals Dairying 
Address BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, for Full Information 




















MODESTO -TURLOCK IRRIGATED LANDS 


We have a number of large ranches which have been raising grain for the last thirty 
years—since the completion of our extensive irrigation system we are subdividing these into 


tracts of from twenty acres up which we will sell from $460.00 to $8O.OO per 


acre on extremely easy terms. 


Send for Free Booklet to 


AISBITT-BLAKE-SHOEMAKE CO. or A. B. SHOEMAKE COMPANY 
126 S. Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA MODESTO, STANISLAUS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











About 110 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen 
6 artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling house, five 
HBRE S ¥ O UR cottages and several outbuildings. rome. the place for 
Seep Raisinc, for Tosacco, or for ALFALFA and 
CHANCE TO BUY A Datryinc. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR 
Arounp. Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. 
Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Francisco; in 
FERTILE FARM IN the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. A thrifty 
man can MAKE A Fortune on a farm like this. It is 

for sale, cheap. 


Cc A Be I F O RNI A For details address 


C.S,. AIKEN, care Bohemian Club, San Francisco,California 








it 
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Dairying at Modesto PAYS 


Greatest Alfalfa District znd mest complete Irrigation System in the 
State. Prosperity on every hand. ‘The ideal place for a Home. 


DCN'T OVERLOOK MODESTO. 


Good land is still cheap. We offer first-class land $27.50 to 
$40 PER ACRE—EASY TERMS. 


Write for illustrated ‘folder 
CHAS. F. O'BRIEN & CO. 
30 Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 

















Desirable Lands for Sale 








In Northern, Central and Southern California 





APPLY TO——— 


JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California Street 


San Francisco, California 

















You Travel—or Will 
Ifnot Today, then Tomorrow 


When you contemplate a trip to Texas, Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas 
City, St. Louis or East, I would like to figure 
with you. @There’s quality in railway travel 
as in everything else. The M. K. and T. Ry. 
has that quality. I want you to try it and be 
convinced. @Through tourist sleepers for St. 
Louis, Ft. Worth, Dallas and all intermediate 
points, leave Sin Francisco, Tuesdays at 10:00 
a. m.; Los Angeles, Wednesdays at 12:10 p. m. 
Write me for rates and information. 




















JOS. McILROY 


Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway System 


53 Crocker Building Szn Francisco, California 
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PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 





Famous winter and summer pleasure and health resort. 
Delightful climate the year round. Only five hours’ ride via 
Coast Line from San Francisco through the most beautiful 
valleys in the world. 

Rates, including board and room: By the day, $2.00 to 





TIE PLATES 
SIGNALS 
COUPLERS 


THE RAILROAD SUPPLY CO, 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








$2.50. By the week, $10.50 to $16.00. Special rates for 
longer period. Address, 


PARAISO HOT SPRINGS, Monterey County, California 


or Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Market Street, San Francisco, California 








THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 
to tHe EAST 


THROUGH STANDARD anv TOURIST SLEEPERS 


TO 
ST. LOUIS ano CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
No TROUBLE To ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL 


Gen’l Agt., 625 Market St. Gen'l Agt., 230 5. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 


T. D. CONNELLY 

















Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


General Office, 
FISHER BUILDING, 
Chicago, Ill. 


) Our Specialty 


Installing com- 
plete AIR 
PLAN TS, 


including our 





well-known 
“Little Giant” Wood Boring Machine Franklin A i r 


Compressors. Let us figure with you 
on outfit, consisting of Compressor 


and Rock Drills, for your mine. 


Coast Office 
91 FREMONT STREET 
San Francisco. 





No. 2 “Boyer” Chipping Hammer 
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at this paper on which 
SUNSET MAGAZINE is 
printed. It is furnished by 


us. All of the best peri- 
odicals in the State—or nearly all—get 
their paper at our place. All kinds of paper 
and all of the best. 







and Eastern 
Railroad is 
under construction 
from lone to the 
mines of the Mother 





Bonestell, Richardson & Co., Inc. 


Corner Sansome and Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















Private Exchange 515 





Lode in Amador 


County and will be 
ready for business 


about January Ist, 
1905. 








AY 
O'BRIEN & SPOTORNO 
_ Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
POULTRY AND GAME, BUTTER, 
CHEESE AND EGGS 
Y Stalls 3,4, 5,6, 37,38 and 39 CALIFORNIA MARKET 
a SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














THIS ADVERTISEMENT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN 
This is the first and will be the 


ONLY OPPORTUNITY 


for readers of “Sunset” to obtain the new series (now preparing) 


Representative Art of Our Time 


at the special introductory price 


The Edition is strictly limited, will not be reprinted in any form, and but a small number of copies have been 
C2 for introductory purposes. This is the most beautiful and expensively made of all the exquisite productions 

from The International Studio Press; is a veritable Edition de Luxe, in all respects; covering Representative Art of 
Today in most perfect Facsimile Oil, Water-Colour and Pastel; and Mezzotints, Etchings, etc., from Original Plates, 
The work of Artists of distinction and in a form of highest artistic excellence; in connection with which there will 
be a series of highly important 1JO.VOGRAPHS by eminent authorities on various branches of Modern Art. 
This special introductory offer is purely for the purpose of stimulating interest in what is conceded by connoisseurs to be 
the most beautiful and artistic periodical published 


The International Studio Sia eidentnoaa Free 


Particulars on receipt of coupon. This is arare opportunity, don’t miss it. This advertisement will not appear again. 





. . ’ TP, Ty ig 2 san : * > 
The International Studio COUPON The International Studio 
Department S. D., Sixty-Seven Fifth Avenue, New York 
Department S. D. Without obligation on my part please send particulars of introductors 
Sirtyv-Seven Fifth Avenue offer Representative Art and The International Studio 
New York Name_ ei SCA MUP ESS ieee 
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ALFALFA 


FROM SIX TO EIGHT CROPS A YEAR 
FROM ONE TO TWO TONS CURED HAY PER ACRE TO THE CROP 

















Photograph of Alfalfa Plant, 10 FEET HIGH, grown in Imperial Valley, 1903 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


Largest irrigation system in the United States Water rights, $20 per acre. Easy terms 
Most abundant water supply, and at lowest cost Water cheapest on Pacific Coast 
Government land $1.25 per acre Land most fertile in the world 


Southern Pacific Imperial Branch Railroad now in operation to Imperial and Calexico; 
trains running daily. 


For further information, send for revised edition illustrated pamphlet entitled, ‘‘From 
Desert to Garden,’’ containing new colored map of Imperial Valley; also list of one thousand 
land owners in the valley; also send for copy of the ‘‘ Imperial Catechism.’”’ Address 


IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY, *** ics"cngetes, cattorai 
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— A } USED AND SOLD IN 
Position For You 


If you have business getting ability we 
have a position for you with a well known 
company which has commissioned us to 
secure representatives for it in every state 
and territory on a salary basis. Permanent 
employment with excellent opportunity 
for advancement. Previous experience 
not essential. We also have positions for 
Executive, Clerical and Technical men. 












Electro-Silicon (powder) 


has been used by owners and mak- 
ers of Valuable Plate fur more than 
a@ quarter century. It imparts a 
charm to the table service that 
crowns the efforts of the host:ss. 
Grocers and Druggists everywhere. 
Trial quant ty free 

Postpaid, 15 cts.(stamps). 


gLECTRg 
S 


Spee” 


ILicO 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap 


made by an exnert for washing and 
p lishing Gold, S.lver and Glass 
possesses the exceptional merits of 
Electro-Silicon (powder) in a form 
best adapted for the purpose. 
Postpaid, 15 cts. (stamps). 
“Sriicon,” 30 Cliff St.. New York. 





Write us to-day, stating position desired. 


HA PGOODS 
Suite 519, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


If you want to get the big- gf 
Men, gest and surest returns aii, 
° Ceeeies tor your labor and your sae Wy 
Soe @£9 ground, you can’t afford ey PH 
“bess 


eg to plant anything but 0%. 


FERRYS 


SEEDS 


—the standard after 49 vears’ test. 
They always produce the largest 
and bestcrops. All dealers 
sellthem. Our 1905 Seed 
Annual /ree on request. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 






















































BOTH HEMISPHERES 


FRESNO . The Practical 


When ordinary people desire a home, they look for a 
location where the conditions of life are pleasant and 
profitable. Only millionaires can afford the luxury of 
a costly place, where more money is required to keep 
it up than it produces. Conditions in Fresno are 
alike good for rich and poor. Weather conditions 
are favorable, irrigation is cheap and land rich and 
productive. Fresno’s exports last year exceeded 
16,000,000 Dollars. The third greatest of 
any County in the State. Isn’t that an object lesson 
for the homeseeker? 

Investigate Fresno County; it will pay you. Write for 
pamphlet and any other information to the Secretary. 























FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Cuas. D. Prerce, Pres. W. FRANK P1IEKckr, Vice-Pres. 


Riverside Herd of Holsteins 


California's finest. Contains a larger number of cows that 
have qualified for the advanced register than any other herd 
in the world. Riverside herd is headed by sires of the best 
breeding obtainable. It contains cows with the following 
official seven-day butter records: 


Yrs. Lbs. Ozs, 
2 


Juliana De Kol.......... 22 89 
Wynetta Princess ....... 2 18 7:3 
De Natsey Baker..... . & 17 7.1 
Lo eae 2 14 5.3 
Carlotta Royal Pietertje 3d 2 15 14.5 


88 14.6 Ave. 17.11 oz. 


De Natsey Baker........ 3 22 
Manor De Kol Belle 2d... 3 20 6. 
De Kol Valley Mead..... 3 19 9-9 
Celeste Arcturus..... iS 18 10 
Aralia De Kol........... 3 21 6.5 
102 1.2 Ave. 20.6 oz, 
Alcartra Polkadot....... 5 27 2 
Romeo Aaggie Acme . 7 26 «II 
Faforit Tritomia ...... . 6 26 9 
Rowena Maid 2d B..... 4 25 10 
PORES cus kbaanues nace 4 25 
131 Ave. 26.3 oz. 


If this is the kind you want, let us furnish you with a 
young Sire to head your herd. We havea 
few choice ones on hand for sale. 
Address all communications to 


PIERCE LAND & STOCK CO. 


14 Turk St., San Francisco, California. Tel. South 103 


Riverside Ranch, Rough and Ready Island, near 
Stockton, Tel. Suburban 281. Visitors Weicome 





tave INDIGESTION 


SEE THIS: 
The President of Stanford University writes: 


I have read with great interest Dr. Partsch’s book on 
‘¢ Indigestion.’’ I find it very original and very suggestive, and 
it must prove to be an extremely useful book both to the sufferer 
from indigestion and to the physician who has occasion to treat 
this disorder. As I am not a practising physician, I cannot 
judge as to all of the details, but as to the general value of the 
work there can be no question. Very truly yours, 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 

CLOTH, 338 Paces Price, $2 

DR. H. PARTSCH, 2001 LINCOLN STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





“I consider ‘The Stowaway’ a masterpiece of English 
literature.”"— Willtum S. Devery. 


BIG AND BRILLIANT 
STIRRING AND STARTLING 


THE STOWAWAY 


BEST BOOK OF THE SEASON 
Absolutely the greatest novel ever written. It rings 


every phase of human emotion. It will be mailed, charges 
prepaid, on receipt of 10 cts, (stamps or silver) by: 


THE VICTORIA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 














of a rapidly eage | manu- e 

acturing city of 21,561 in- 

S | OC K | ON habitants, situated on tide- San Joaquin Valley 
water at the entrance tothe 


A fertile land almost as large as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and most productive section of 


CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America—the gateway to the Orient. Send four cents in 
postage to the Secretary of the Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Stockton, 
California, and receive by return mail a handsomely illustrated magazine of 
information regarding this favored region. 














Steam and Power Pumps 





For all purposes are manufactured 
in great variety by 


Geo, £. Dow Pumping Engine Co, 


179 First Street, San Francisco, California 











F. E. SCHLAGETER, President SIMON JENSEN, Secretary 
Lars HANSEN, Vice-President 


OGDEN PACKING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale Dealers in Fresh Meats 





364 TWENTY-FOURTH STREET 


OGDEN, UTAH 
P. 0. BOX 383 
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P AIRIE STATE 


CUBATORS AN DBROODERS 
acknowledged by experts to be the 
most profitable machines made. 
Winners of 385 First Prizes. Write 
for free catalog with proof and val- 
uable information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co, 


Box 461, Homer City, Pa. 








WE MAKE THE BEST 


HICKORY HANDLES 


FOR RAILROAD WORK 


Central Manufacturing Co. 
107-9 Lydia Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





J. P. O’NEILL 


Dealer in Stone, Cement, Asphaltum, Pitch and Tar 


Contractor and Builder of Sewers, Street Paving 
STONE, CEMENT, ASPHALTUM, AND TAR WALKS 
G-avel, Asphaltum and Pitch Roofing 
All Work Guaranteed OGDEN, UTAH 


Gillette 


Safety Razor 


24 RAZORS 


IN ONE 


300 Velvet Shaves 


WITHOUT| 
STROPPING 


Ask your dealer or send 
for an interesting booklet 
giving our thirty-day free 

trialoffer. Awarded Gold Medal 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 


Che Gillette Sales Cn. 


1625 Manhattan Building, - CHICAGO. 


References: 





Continental National Bank, Chicago. 














SIERRA LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LUMBER, DOORS 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, ETC. 


FRUIT BOXES AND DRYING TRAYS 
SPECIALTY: SUGAR PINE LUMBER 


Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 

Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill 
at Red Bluff 

Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 


YARDS: 


RED BLUFF MAXWELL, Colusa Co. 
CORNING. | Tehama Co. roy 
ORLAND. Glenn Co. + GS ‘auto Co. 
WOODLAND, Yolo Co. EY 

YUBA CITY, Sutter Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts, 














CALIFORNIA 


Tent-life, the ideal Open Air Cure of Affections of Lung 
and Throat and Asthma. Superb location 1800 feet high, 
overlooking Pasadena and Los Angeles, Modern Conven- 
iences. Best Nursing. Excellent Table. Booklet free. 


Esperanza Sanatorium, | Altadena, Callfornia 


Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 
I reduced my weight 70 

FAT FOLKS pounds, bust 6 inches, 
waist 6 inches and hips 14 

inehes in a short time by a guaranteed harmless 

remedy without exercise or starving. I will tell you 

all about it. Enclose stamp. Address: 

MRS. E. W. RICHARDS, 225 E. 9th Street, Riverside, California 


STAMMER 


We are cured; let uscure you. No Time-Beating. The 
Bcience of Speech for Stammerers, Free Tuition Offer. 
Book B, Free. Natural Speech Academy, 1028 East 28th 
8t., Los Angeles, California. 














) Pacific Coast, 
Advertising 


THe BUSINESS MAN’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZING 


Full of Coast Ad News and 
Articles by Business Men 


Annual Subscription $2 


FREE 


Subscribe now, send this ad, 










50 pages, 4x6}¢ inches, leather cover, 
leather lined. Remove leaves at 
pleasure. Hetails at $1.00 

Pacific Coast Advertising 
223 W. 2nd 8t., Los Angeles, Cal, 
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LOMPOC WALLEY 


A book which describes the entire valley, and gives full 
information regarding climate, soil, conditions and opportu- 
It contains 31 pagesand 41 fine half-tone illustrations. 

This book will be mailed to any address upon receipt of 
a letter requesting the same. 

Lompoc has the cream of valley-land in California, and 
Address, 


Secretary, Lompoc Valley Chamber of Commerce, com". 


nities. 


at a very moderate figure. 


LOMPOC, Santa Barbara 
CALIFORNIA 








Palatable, 


Pure and 
Appetizing 

















Best for the sick-room. 


For booklet and other information, address 


FRED. J. HIESEL @ CoO., Inter-Mountain Agents, Ogden, Utah, 
or THE NATURAL MINERAL WATER CO., (General Office), Ogden, Utah 


Rich in healthful Alkaline Salts. 
Bottled in Quarts, Pints and Splits, soLeLy wiTH ITs OWN NATURAL Gas, 6000 feet above the sea. 


The ideal Water for Table and Bar use. 














One Dollar Per Year Ten Cents Per Copy 


THE RAILWAY CRITIC 


Vigorous, Progressive and Independent 


Tue Raitway Critic is all that its name implies. It 
is the Leading Illustrated Railroad and Travel Magazine 
of the World, and is the established authority on all 
matters within its purview. It has readers in all sec- 
tions of the United States, Canada and Mexico; is 
ably edited, abreast with the times, and is a powerful 
leader of public opinion, 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 











ADVERTISING RATES: 
$40.00 per Page $25.00 per Half Page 
$15.00 per Quarter Page 


DISCOUNTS: 
Three MMfonths.............. 5 per cent 
cect 9 ee ETO OETe 10 per cent 
Tweive Diomhs.. 0... 10+ 15 per cent 


Advertising forms close the twentieth of the month 
preceding the date of issue. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it, or send to the Publication Office 


143 Liberty Street - New York City 





| MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Improved Hoisting Engines for all Purposes 
Marine, Stationary and Portable Engines 
Southeast corner Folsom and Beale Streets San Francisco 
Prompt Attention Given to Jobbing and Repairing 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 





JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO AND SEATTLE 


BABBITT METALS, SOLDERS 
AND GALVANIZING 


313-315 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 





Stock Ranches and Delightful Orchard Homes 


IN A WINTERLESS LAND 


Send for booklet 


CHAS. W. COE & CO. 











Rooms 78 and 79 Auzerais Building, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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MURPHY, GRANT & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


STAPLE AND FANCY 


DRY GOODS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNISHING GOODS 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE “‘NEVER-RIP” OVERALL 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


Gloves Flannels Cutlery 
Suspenders Oil Cloths Shawls 

Laces Cottons Notions 

Ribbons l.inens, etc. Smokers’ Articles 
Dress Goods Blankets Stationery 
Velvets Calicoes Underwear 

Silks Umbrellas Hosiery 


White Goods 


Corner Sansome and Bush Streets 
San Francisco, California 


Je Cc. SALA MANUFACTURER OF 


Surveying, Engineering, Mining 
and Nautical Instruments 
Telephone, Black 1901 
429 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California 


Established in 1855 Illustrated Catalogue on application 




















COFFEE 


Highest award given to any Cereal Coffee at 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 


Don’t Deceive Yourself 
nor be led to believe that all substitutes for the 
genuine coffee are the same flavor—they’re not. 
Figprune Cereal Coffee 
is different—it’s a better, more delicious flavor, 
once you know it. It’s not an acquiredtaste as 
is coffee. You take to it naturally-~-children love it. 
Just pure fruits and grain. A natural food drink. 
54 per cent fruit. 46 per cent grains. 
THE FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO., 
Ask your 
grocer forit. 1 278 Market St. 





Prepared in = ars San Jose, 
California. 


California’s =, 
fruit section 
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PNEUMATIC 
TOOLS 

OF 

ALL KINDS 


AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING 
MACHINES 
AIR 
COMPRESSORS 


No. 5 DRILL 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE, 34 and 36 Fremont Street, San Francisco, California 












‘““MONARCH” PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


RIVETERS 
DRILLS 
CHIPPING 
HAMMERS 
WOOD BORING 
MACHINES 





COMPLETE 
PLANTS 

FOR THE 
TRANSMISSION 
OF POWER BY 
COMPRESSED 
AIR 


: - St. Louis, Mo. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











AHOMEIN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FOR $2000 


= THE RENT you have paid out in the last five years with nothing 


to show for it and then consider our plan. 





Tue Huntincron Drive Tract, Pasadena, California, is now open. Lots 
80 x 200 fronting on streets 120 feet wide for $800. Electric cars by the door; 
all street improvements paid for. Pretty six room bungalows built to suit for $1,000 


up. Terms one-fourth down, balance three years at six per cent. The location is 






central, soil fertile, climate semi-tropical and healthful. 






FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


WM. R. STAATS CO., Dept. C, Pasadena, California 


Or R. A. ROWAN, 200 H. W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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CALIFORNIA’S WONDER 








Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Puint Richmond Berkeley Oakland San Francisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 








The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 
































| HOTEL (GREE PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

a California’s Finest Winter Resort 

Absolutely fire-proof. American and European Plans. Send for booklet. 
J. H. HOLMES, Manager 


The leading magazine of California and the west. $1 a year 
—ten cents a copy. Published by Passenger Department, 


Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California. 




















IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











NOTE THE NEW SERVICE 








The Chicago, MilwauKee 
and St. Paul Railway 


in connection with the popular Union Pacific-Southern Pacific line via 
Omaha and Ogden, now operates through electric-lighted, drawing room 
sleeping cars between Chicago and San Francisco, as follows: 


Leaving San Francisco 10:00 A. M. on ‘* Overland Limited ’’ 
Leaving Chicago 6:05 P. M. daily on ** Overland Limited ’’ 


and both standard and tourist sleepers, as follows : 


Leaving San Francisco §:00 P. M. daily via Stockton on Eastern Express 
Leaving Chicago 10:25 P. M. daily via Stockton on Pacific Express 


Connections with Eastern lines made in Union Station at Chicago. 


Send a postal card for rates and time table 


» 
c. L. CANFIELD F. A. MILLER 
General Agent General Passenger Agent 
635 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Model . 16 to 20 HP (Four Cylinder) = 
ay ia) 26 


“«  B—26 to 30 HP 
—40 to 50 HP 


S z —Special 


Anyone Gan Operate the New 1905 Winton 
SIMPLE POWERFUL LUXURIOUS 


PIONEER AUTOMOBILE CO. 


i 
THE PIONEER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
901- o23 GOLDEN GATE AVE. SAN FRANCISCO. | 


WE HAVE 
SOMETHING INTERESTING 
TO TELL YOU 
OF THE 








UT ge PT 


SELLING AND DIS- 
TRIBUTING AGENTS 











ADDRESS DEPT. K 1 
AR. A ERROR 


PRES IO TTET MET aT EET * 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














MAIN CANAL, IMPERIAL NO. 1, 70 FEET WIDE 
L 


ALFA RANCH ZAR IMPERIAI 


A 
CITY RESERVOIRS, HOUSE TANK, ICE PLANT, CREAMERY, BARLEY CRUSHER AND WAREHOUSE 


YOU OF THE COLD NORTHLAND 


Do you want to escape the severe cold and chilling frost of another winter ? 
Ifso, write us for descriptive pamphlets, maps in colors, etc., etc. (sent free to any 
promise and fulfillment, where farmers are making fron t 
farming land, with abundance of wate 
to buy TOWN PROPE: 
WRIT 


address), and learn of a new land of 

year, from their farms; where similar 

an be had for $30 per acre, easy nents; where opportunities are now ripe 

at low first prices, where you will probably make from 100 to 200 per cent on the investment. 
TODAY, and we will tell you of SEVEN new towns that are just now building like magic. 


Call on or Address The EMERSON REALTY COMPANY 
Chamber of Commerce Building 132 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








